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PREFACE 


T his book is not a history of English trade in the period which 
it covers, nor is it even a direct contribution to that history ; 
it is a guide to the use of one class of materials, the ‘statistical 
materials. It*consists of three parts. First is an historical account 
of the origin, purpose, nature and value of the commercial statistics, 
for which Professor Clark is alone respcMisible. This is followed by 
the texts of some of the more important of the documents on which 
it is based, most of which were transcribed by Mrs. Franks. Lastly, 
there is a chronological list of the statistical materials themselves, 
with' an explanatory note at the beginning. This list was prepared 
by Mrs. Franks under Professor Clark's direction. Mrs. Franks also 
typed a large proportion of the*whole work, and prepared the index. 
ISdiOre the completion of her share of the work she ceased to reside in 
England, and moved to Scotland, so that it became necessary for 
her work in the Public Record Office and the British Museum to 
be completed by Miss Rosamond Jevons. 

The Royal Historical Society made a welcome contribution to 
the expense of transcription and cataloguing, for which we wish 
to record our thanks. We have also received much invaluable 
assistance and encouragement from the Society’s Director of Pub- 
lications, Dr. Hubert Hall. We acknowledge this with the greater 
pleasure, because Dr. Hall himself laid the foundations and worked 
out the general design of the two studies to which this is a small 
contribution, that of customs administration and that of the com- 
mercial archives of modern England. The second name we have 
to mention is that of one who will not see this work, the late Mr. 
J. R. Crompton of the Public Record Office. In many matters of 
detail he* put his great knowledge of administrative history at our 
disSposal. He was always helpful and always resourceful ; his early 
death is a grievous loss to the study of English financial adminis- 
tration in the seventeenth century, to which he seemed destined 
to add more than any other historian. 

For permission to use the records at the Custom House in London, 
we have to thank the Commissioners of Customs and Excise ; and 
to Mr. B. R. Leftwich, M.B.E., the Librarian, who has charge of 
the records, we owe not only personal kindness, but also a number 
of valuable suggestions on historical matters. 

Dates in this volume are given as in the authorities— Old Style 
down to 2 September, and New Style from 14 September, 1752, 
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In spite of much useful work that has been done in providing 
guides to the public records/ students of English economic statis- 
tics of the set^'enteenth and eighteenth centuries still often suffer 
from the mi^aps that such guides can prevent. Some of these 
students laboriously transcribe documents which are already 
accessible in print ; others do calcuMions which were done; and 
better done, by officials in the period itself ; many are unaware 
of the existence of information relevant to their purpose, and, of 
those who draw upon it, almost all make mistakes of interpretation. 
This volume is meant to give a systematic account of the materials, 
explaining their nature and assessing their value. It gives refer- 
ences to ^ large number of documents. There are still others in 
Existence which might, with equal appropriateness, have been 
included ; but completeness would scarcely have been attainable, 
and, if the book fulfils its main intention, absolute completeness 
will be unnecessary. That intention is to distinguish the classes of 
materials, according to their origins, in such a way that any isolated 
new specimen can easily be fitted into its place in the scheme. 
Thus it will be possible to show, not merely the purpose for which 
each class can be used as evidence, but, better still, what is the 
best evidence for each purpose. Attention will be directed to 
materials which *are often overlooked, but the general problem will 
be simplified by showing that many of the documents are dupli- 
cates or derivatives, and so can, for all practical purposes, be 
eliminated from use. 

A guide which aims at doing this must trace the process by which 
the statistics came into existence, that is to say it must in the first 
place give the administrative history of the government offices 
which did statistical work. The commercial and shipping statis- 
tics almost all came from such offices, but there were other statis- 
tics, especially •the very important class called vital statistics, 
which, in this period, were constructed by private enquiries, if 
partly on the basis of official materials. This is a reminder that 
the rise of commercial statistics is not merely a part of administra- 
tive history, but also a part of the history of thought. We must, 
therefore, enquire how these coEections of figures were used by 
contemporaries and in later times. Statistics are made because it 
is believed that quantitative knowledge will be useful in shaping 

^ The most useful for this purpose is C. M. Andrews, Guide to the ' Materials 
for American History Jo 1^83 in the Public Record Office, 2 vols., 1912-14. 
Dr. F. Lohmann, in ins article * Die, amtliche Handelsstatistik Englands und 
Frankreichs in 18 Jahrhundert," in Berlin Academy, Sitsungsberichie, 1898, 
ii. 859, gave an excellent account, so far as the printed sources then went, 
of the statistics of the inspectors-general of imports and exports and the 
most nearly compar|ible French materials of the eighteenth century. 
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policy : the sort of knowledge desired will depend on the prevailing 
economic conceptions. Once it has been obtained, this knowledge 
becomes one of the component factors of ideas and policy, so that 
statistics are historically always both a product and a determinant 
of thought and action. Their place in the general history of 
thought or of economic life has not, however, been invariably the 
same. In the last four centuries they have risen from a very 
humble to a very prominent place. At the present time we think 
or pretend to think in statistical terms about all the sciences, 
ng.tural and social ; and the most important aspect qi the develop- 
ment described in this volume i§ that it took English politicians 
and economists a long way on this road. 

Although figures have b^en used for some of the purposes of 
government from the earliest historic times, their engployment has 
gradually spread from narrow and specific purposes, like those of 
taxation and ^military levies, until in our own time it extends to 
every public activity. In the Middle Ages only a small number 
of administrative specialists made any use of arithmetic, and even 
in commerce there were few who attempted any but the most 
elementary mathematical operations. The general medieval in*, 
difference to numbers, of which the best-known example is the 
Herodotean inaccuracy of the chroniclers, gav§ way as the know- 
ledge of arithmetic spread more widely, and by the fifteenth century 
quantitative method became more familiar, both in the book- 
keeping of the greater merchants and in the estate-management of 
the greater magnates. There were, indeed, medieval attempts to 
estimate the quantity of the imports and exports of England,^ but 
they had little value in themselves, and little use can ever have 
been made of them. The real beginnings of commercial statistics 
belong to the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 
By this time the knowledge of at least elementary arithmetic was 
widely diffused among the governing classes, and the foundations 
of the state had changed in such a way as to afford many oppor- 
tunities for its use. With the spread of money economy, it came 
about that the subjects contributed to the upkeep of government, 
not mainly in feudal dues and services but in a public revenue. 
This revenue had to be estimated, not indeed as a single whole, 
but in a few large branches ; and not merely in each year, but in 
rough forecasts for the future. Armies were now hired for pay ; 
civil servants were salaried officials ; military stores, far more 
expensive than of old, had to be bought from contractors, and so 
on through most of the activities of the state. In what was now 
a more complicated economic system, the ascertainment of a 
prince's rights had to be done by a more advanced method, the 
more so because opposition was becoming more ingenious and 
itself rested sometimes on special economic knowledge. 

In the late sixteenth century the attitude of statesmen to the 
resources of the state differed from that of the earlier Middle Ages : 
they were accustomed now to take thought not only for the dues 
which a prince collected from, his subjects, but also for the wealth 


^ ,See below, p. xii. 
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of all these subjects themselves. They regarded this wealth as a 
whole, to be husbanded, in order that the state might be enriched 
from its abundance. They followed that habit of thought which* 
we call ' mercantilism.' Regarding the community as the inhabi- 
tants of one great farm, they inevitably applied to its economy 
the methods they had used for finance and estate-management ; 
and this is the origin of commercial statistics. 

Statistics Based on the Yield of the Customs 

Mercantilisiai contains in germ the conception of economic plan- 
ning, but there was only one department of economic life in which 
the sixteenth century had the means ^r the skill to plan in terms 
of figures, namely foreign trade. It was impossible to calculate 
the domestic production of goods except in the few industries which, 
like mining, were concentrated in local centres; it was equally 
impassible to trace the innumerable movements of small quantities 
of goods by barge or pack-horse within a kingdom, except at a few 
places where all travellers had to pass a toll-bar.^ On the other 
t and it Whs relatively easy to watch the arrivals and departures 
of ships, the landing and loading of goods. For centuries a great 
branch of the English administration had been engaged in taxing 
these, and had kept elaborate records of its work. In the year 
1559, in the first yeSiT of Queen Elizabeth, a change was made wdiich 
not only increased the yield of the customs but also made it for 
the first time possible to observe accurately what quantities of 
goods were loaded and discharged. This was the provision that 
no goods should be loaded or discharged except in daylight and 
at open places assigned for the purpose, the beginning of the system 
of ‘ lawful quays.' ^ The readiest means of moulding a national 
economy was to control foreign trade, to favour certain branches 
and to prohibit or discourage others ; and it was not only the 
readiest to hand, but the means which most easily lent itself to 
quantitative calculation. According to current ideas figures of 
foreign trade were useful; they were also easy to obtain. We 
therefore find them collected in Elizabethan England through the 
machinery of the customs.^ 

For the time gf James I some similar documents are preserved, 
together with the calculations on which they were based, and these 
have a special reference to the monetary balance of trade. Sir 
Lionel Cranfield, as surveyor-general of the customs, used the 
London figures of 1605-11 to make an estimate of the average 
excess of exports. His method was very rough : he multiplied 

^ When, after Adam Smith, the importance of the home market was much 
in the minds of economists, it was still held that ' there is no possibility of 
obtaining an estimate of the home trade ' {D. Macpherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, in (1805). 340), and no serious attempt seems to have been made to 
use the figures of the excise, institutecf in the seventeenth century, for esti- 
mating the consumption of the commodities to which it applied. 

2 I Eliz., c. II, secs. 2-3. 

® See the table of English imports and exports for 1570 in H. Hall, History 
of the Ctistom-Revenue (1885), voL ii, Appendix, which gives, besides the 
custom paid, the biTl^k and value, . 
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the amount of custom received by the rate paid on each com- 
modity, but he added a third to the value of the imports on the 
Aground that they were rated in the Book of Rates at a third less 
than their true value. In i6i6, after a general debate on trade at 
the privy council, the farmers of the customs, including John 
Wostenholme, submitted an account of the imports and exports 
of London in 1610-11, with the values estimated as in the Book 
of R-ates, except for wine for which an average price was calculated.^ 
Wostenholme on another occasion used the figures for London and 
the outports for 1612-14, and wrote a polemical iK)te comparing 
his results with those of some unnamed person who had made a 
similar calculation by a different method, taking freights into 
account.^ During the years of depression at the end of James's 
reign the statesmen and the economists looked increasingly to these 
calculations. In 1622, when a standing commission of enquiry 
into economie affairs was set up, its very comprehensive instruc- 
tions included an order that it should ' diligently observe the. true 
Ballance of Trade of this Kingdom.' ^ Edward Misselden, who 
published his controversial work, The Circle of Commerce, or the 
Ballance of Trade, in the following year prinfed in it three specie, 
mens of annual balances. The first belongs to the twenty-eighth 
year of Edward III (1353/4-4/5) and is takeir from a manuscript 
enrolled in the exchequer. The second is Cranfield’s, made in 
1613-14 for the privy council, and covering the year from Christ- 
mas 1612 to Christmas 1613. The third is apparently Misselden's 
own, from Christmas 1621 to Christmas 1622 and is made by a 
simple calculation from the receipts of the different branches of 
the customs.^ 

In 1650 the parliament of the commonwealth set up a standing 
council of trade which played an important part in determining 
commercial policy. The sixth article of the commission ran as 
follows : ' They are to consider of some way, that a most exact 
Accompt be kept of all Commodities imported and exported through 
the Land, to the end that a perfect Ballance of Trade may be 
taken, whereby the Commonwealth may not be impoverished, by 
receiving of Commodities yearly from Foraign parts, of a greater 
value, than what was carried out.' ^ The papers of this council 
were dispersed, so that its work is known to us only from its corre- 
spondence with other bodies. It is therefore impossible to say what 
attempts it made to frame statistics. Although it was not inactive 
in other ways, it does not appear to have carried this matter very 
far. At any rate, it made no report on this subject to the council 

^ Acts of the Privy Council, i 6 i 5 '-i 6 , p. 479 : the date is 9 April 1616. 

2 Brit. Mus. MS., Lansdowne 152, fos. 175 ff, {180 in old numeration). 
Wostenholme's paper is docketed by Sir Julius Caesar ‘ 21 May 1615.' The 
other endorsement, ‘ Sir Lionell Cranfield his balance of trade 21 May 1615,’ 
which is said by W. H. Price, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, xx (1905), 
to be the first use of the phrase ‘ bS,lance of trade Vin England, is neither 
correct nor contemporary, * Bacon uses the phrase in his ' Advice to Sir George 
Villiers' (1661) written in 1616 {Letters and Life, ed. Spedding, vi. 22)- 

^ Rymer, Feeder a, vii (The Hague, 1742), pt. iv. ii. 

* pp. 119--20, I2I-2, 127—8. 

^ Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. Firth-and Bait, ii. 404, 
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of stateT perhaps because its time was mainly taken up with pre- 
paring for legislation and with advising on particular cases. 

It was nearly half a century from this time to the foundation of* 
the statistical office of the inspector-general of exports and imports ; 
but it was during this half-century that the quantitative attitude 
to economic affairs found its definite and, as we may say, scientific 
expression in the ' political arithmetic ' of Graunt, Petty', and their 
followers. To the rise of this first rudimentary statistical science 
many streams of thought contributed, so many that we may call 
it one of the t34pical products of the thought of the age. -It chimed 
in well with otjier tendencies of thought, from philosophical material- 
ism to mercantilist economics. The statesmen, the economists 
and the leaders of thought and business in general became familiar 
with it, both from reading books which had a large circulation, 
and from discussions like those of the Royal Society. ^ It may 
therefore be assumed that this new phase of educated opinion had 
something to do with the willingness of politicians to make a better 
provision for collecting and arranging the figures of commerce. 
We cannot, indeed, trace a direct connection. None of the earliest 
WTiters oi? political Arithmetic seems to have advocated such an 
advance. Gregory King, who belonged to the second generation 
of these writers, wg-s employed to make various calculations for 
the treasury at the time when the decisive step was taken ^ ; but 
there is nothing to connect him with that step, and it is fairly safe 
to say that he had nothing to do with it. Several years after that 
step was taken, a writer of genius, John Arbuthnot, stated the case 
for statistics with great force, and included commercial statistics 
among its branches ; but apparently without knowing that any- 
thing of importance was being done for it. The passage is worth 
quoting : ‘ Arithmetic is not only the great instrument of private 
cominerce, but by it are (or ought to be) kept the public accounts 
of a nation ; I mean those that regard the whole state of a com- 
monwealth, as to the number, fructification of its people, increase 
of stock, improvement of lands and manufactures, balance of trade, 
public revenues, coinage, military power by sea and land, etc. 
Those that would Judge or reason truly about the state of any 
nation must go that way to work, subjecting all the forementioned 
particulars to csjculation. This is the true political knowledge. 
In this respect the affairs of a commonwealth differ from those of 
a private family, only in the greatness and multitude of particulars 
that make up the accounts. ... What Sir William Petty and 
several others of our countrymen have wrote in political arithmetic, 
does abundantly show the pleasure and usefulness of such specula- 
tions. It is true, for want of good information, their calciiiations 

^ Its repoi*ts are entered in the Calendar of State Papers Domestic. In a 

' letter of intelligence from Holland * dated 1653, in TJmrloe 

^ 3 October 

State Papers, i (1742), 4gS, it is referred as having become ‘ merely nominalL’ 

^ Though a negative statement of this kind is risky, I think there is nothing 
of any importance about commercial statistics in the original authorities for 
the history of the Royal Society down to 1715. 

® See the bundle of extremely interesting papers called ' Gregory King’s 
Exercises in Political|>Arithmetic ’ in the Public Record Office, T. 64/302, 
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sometimes proceed upon erroneous suppositions ; but that is not the 
fault of the art. But what is it the government could not perform 
in this way, who have the command of all the public records ? ' ^ 

Although Arbuthnot did not say, and probably did not know, 
that the English government was already using its command of 
the public records to provide full figures for the balance of trade, 
it would be very rash to conclude that its action in doing so was 
nob influenced by the growing belief that the true political know- 
ledge was arithmetical. We cannot trace closely the influence of 
this belief on the minds of practical politicians, but we must remem- 
ber that it was at work, and that this was the intellectual back- 
ground of the commercial policy of the half-century from the 
Commonwealth to Willianv III. 

In the later years of Charles II, statesmen aske^l for more and 
better commercial statistics. The important administrative change 
of 1671, by which most of the customs duties were taken out of 
the hands of tax-farmers and levied directly by the Crown, made 
it easier to satisfy these demands. The books kept by the farmers 
seem indeed to have been as serviaeable for this purpose as those 
of their successors the commissioners ; but the'Crown cotfld scarcely 
have imposed this fresh duty upon the private staff of the farmers, 
whereas it was able to require it, along with pther novel kinds of 
service, as soon as the customs officers were in its own employ. 
The new demand arose from the growing technical requirements 
of commercial policy. In the spring of 1673, during the third 
Dutch war, the council for trade and plantations resolved that 
when Shaftesbury, the lord chancellor, or Arlington, the secretary 
of state, was present a ‘ motion be made to them about putting 
the account of the Ballance of our Trade into some method of 
Inquiry and satisfaction.' ^ In the next year there was an abortive 
negotiation for a commercial treaty with France. The English 
commissioners for this negotiation were provided by the com- 
missioners of customs with a ' scheme ' of English commerce with 
France for that year, giving the estimated quantities and values 
of each species of imports and exports.® Although it dealt only 
with one country, this was probably the fullest document of the 
kind that had down to that time been used for such a purpose. 
It was accompanied by a note which maintained^strongly that the 
French, from their favourable balance on this trade, enjoyed a 
one-sided advantage. This opinion gained ground in England in 
the next few 3^ears, and led in 1678 to the Act of Parliament pro- 
hibiting imports from France which made a new high-water mark 
for English protectionism.^ In the following year the committee 

^ John Arbuthnot, ‘Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning' 
(1701), in Life and Works, ed. Aitken (1892), pp. 421--2, 

2 Louise F. Brown, The First Earl of Shaftesbury (1933), p. 147. 

® The^Briiish Merchant, i (1721). 181 ; reprinted in Somers Tracts, iv (1748). 
537 ; Cobbett’s Parliamentary Histo/y, iv, App. xi. 

* 29 and 30 Car. II, c, i {Statutes of the Realm, 'V. 852). It appears to 
have been on this occasion that the scheme of commerce with France in 
1674 -was introduced into, parliament * by that worthy Patriot, the famous 
Mr. Sacheverell ’ (The British Merchant, reprint of 1721, ii. 69). Its value 
and authenticity, impugned by Defoe in his Mercator, were defended by The 
British MerchanL See below, p. 19. 
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of the privy council for trade and plantations applied itself to the 
matter of trade statistics. From this time each crisis in commercial 
policy — the economic crisis of 1696, the French commercial treat/ 
of 1713, Walpole’s reform of the tariff, Pitt’s commercial treaty 
with France — had its reflection in commercial statistics. 

In 1679, indeed, not much was accomplished. The committee 
of council, through the proper channel of the treasury, asked, the 
commissioners of customs to supply them with certain sets of 
figures, those they had lately received from the earl of Carlisle, -the 
governor, conaerning the trade of Jamaica, and the like for the 
future,^ and ^so figures of English imports and exports ' under the 
several species.’ The commissioners thought, however, that it 
would be difficult and expensive, if igot wholly impracticable to 
extract this information about all commodities.^ The records of 
the customs are defective, and those of the committee for trade 
and plantations have been dispersed, so that what remains of them 
has survived only by chance.^ It is therefore impossible to be 
sure what was the result ; but it seems to have been on this occa- 
sion that a small book of tables was drawn up, of which a copy is 
*ow in th^ British Museum.*^ This gives, for the port of London 
alone, an account of imports and of exports of English growth and 
manufacture from IJJichaelmas 1662 to Michaelmas 1663, and also 
an account of the customs revenue of England from Michaelmas 
1676 to Michaelmas 1677. It does not deal with foreign goods 
re-exported. The tables of exports and imports are arranged by 
countries, and then, for each country, by species, with quantities, 
estimates of values, and the amount paid in customs. The planta- 
tions are grouped together. There is a summary by countries 
only, not by commodities. The table of customs revenue is by 
ports only, including those of the plantations. In 1711 Charles 
Davehant, then inspector-general of imports and exports, wrote a 
note at the beginning of this book which deserves attention as an 
expert opinion, though it must be remembered that he probably 
knew little about the history of prices and that he was at that 
time considering the advisability of a new commercial arrangement 
with France : VAs to the Goods Exported in general they seem 
fairly valued. But as to the Goods Imported, they are in most 
Instances over 3;;ated, especially the Gommodities brought from 
France, As to the Quantities of the respective Exportations and 

'^ Calendar of Treastiry Books, 1679-80, p. 393. - Ibid.i p. 221. 

® In C.O, 389/19, los. 166-8, are letters relating to several books of tke 
former councir of trade in private hands in 1707 which it \vas suggested the 
then board of trade should acquire. 

^ Add. MS. 36785, bought on 6 .May 1903 in the Crewcombe Court Sale 
at Sotheby’s. This cop}- has the note by Charles Davenant (see below, pp. 
12 ff) dated ‘ Inspector General’s Office, Feb. ist. 1711 ’ : it describes the 
contents and suggests 1679 as the date of compilation. On 26 January 
169S/9, Popple, the secretary to the board of trade, wrote to Lowndes that 
the board had before i|, these tables, which had been supplied to the former 
committee of trade b^^ the commissioners of customs and desired the like 
accounts for later years (C.O. 389/16, fo. 164), These, however, evidently 
did not exist. In or about 1702 John Pollexfen, a member of the board of 
trade, made calculations from a copy of the 1679 manuscript then in the 
hands of William Bla-shwayt, clerk to the privy council (C.O. 38S/8, E. 31). 
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Importations, I believe they might be truely extracted from the 
Customhouse Books/ 

This seems to have been an isolated attempt/ In 1680 the 
customs commissioners were ordered to transmit to the committee 
of trade quarterly accounts of goods imported and exported, but 
in 1681 this was altered to an order for annual accounts/ The 
plantation accounts were also called for/ Whatever accounts 
were rendered in consequence of these orders do not appear to 
survive, and it may be doubted whether they ever formed a con- 
tinuous series. A list of foreign goods re-exported to France from 
Michaelmas 1686 to Michaelmas* 1687 was used by J;he advocates 
of freer trade with France in the controversies of 1713 ; but their 
opponents, besides alleging#that it over-rated the values of goods, 
threw doubt on the statement that it had been laid before parlia- 
ment by the commissioners of customs, and it must not be accepted 
without con:&rmation as an authentic document of the period to 
which it relates.^ • 

1 See Davenant, Works, v. 350--1. ^ 

2 Calendar of Treasury Books, 1679-80, p. 746 ; 3^681-5, p. 241. 

3 Ihid., 1681-5, pp. 421-2, 442. • 

^ The British Merchant, i, at p. 223. The statistics of French trade from 

Michaelmas 1685 to Michaelmas 1686 laid before pafliament in 1713 (ihid., 
i. 282-304) were prepared by the commissioners of customs for the occasion. 
The same is true of the return of the quantities of wines imported into London 
in 1682-9 presented to the previous parliament (ihid.', i. 332), and apparently 
of the return for the trade of London with France from Michaelmas 1668 to 
Michaelmas 1669 (ihid., ii. 338, 343 ff.), which the customs commissioners 
in 1713 refused to recognise as authentic. 


THE INSPECTORS-GENERAL OF 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS • 

, History of 'the Office 

After the Revolution of 1688, conditions changed in several ways, 
so that the commissioners of customs ^^ere no longer able to* with- 
stand the dentands for more exact figures of the balance of trade. 
To begin with, there was a revival. of protectionism in commercial 
policy, and a revival of balance of trade doctrine amofig economists. 
At fhe same time the., two houses of parliament, which now met 
every year, and tried in many directions to extend their control 
over the 4^% work pf governnlent, paid special attention to matters 
•of trade. These two tendencies both gathered strength in the 
parliamentary session of 1695-6. The war in 1695 had been dis- 
astrous to shipping » the state of the currency was causing concern. 
The king’s speech at the opening of parliament recommended the 
houses to consider ‘ such laws as may be proper for the advance- 
ment of trade ’ ; particularly the East India trade ‘ lest it should 
be lost to the nation.’ ^ Unfortunately little is known of the course 
of the discussions in the commons, except that they discussed a 
well-known project for a parliamentary committee for the control 
of trade, the constitutional dangers of which caused the govern- 
ment to forestall it by the creation of the lords commissioners of 
trade and plantations, the old board of trade. This body, which 
was active and useful until early in the reign of George I, continued 
to exist, though somewhat diminished in importance, until 178.2. 
Its commission is dated 15 May 1696.^ Amongst other things it 
was to ' enquire, examine into, and take an account of the state 
and condition of the general trade of England, ... and to enquire 
into and examine what trades are or may prove hurtful, or are or 
may be made beneficial, to our Kingdom of England,’ The new 
board was not itself given control of any machinery for producing 
statistics on these matters, but the machinery was created by the 
commissioners of customs, and the board from the first made such 
use of its statistics that there is clearly a connection between the 
two new administrative creations of this year. There are two 
references to the collection of official statistics in the Discourse of 
Trade, Coyn and Paper-Credit of the merchant John Poliexfen, 
who was one of the members of the new board. In one he says 
that ' a narrow inspection made, in order to discover how the 
Ballance stands,’ $n general or toh particular countries, may be 
of great , use, though great difficulties may arise in adjusting the 

^ Lords" Journals, xv. 599. 

2 Xext in l^Iouse of Lords Papers, Hew Series, ii. 416 ff. 
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balance, and though no such accounts ought to be depended on 
as certain and infallible. He says that an account should be taken 
irom the Custom House books of imports and exports, distinguish- 
ing those in our own and in foreign bottoms, and allowing for 
freights.^ This, he says in the other place, is ' a work that will 
require Time, and need the help of Authority.' ^ He asks for it 
only 'for such Years as may be thought convenient.' It thus 
appears that, although his book bears the date 1697, he did not 
know that authority had already set up machinery to do this work 
for ‘every year. 

•The plan for a new machinery at the Custom House followed 
directly from the proceedings of a committee of the Bouse of lords 
which carried out the recommendation of the king's speech. This 
does hot prove that the initfhtive came from any of the peers, and 
it is possible, though there is no direct evidence for if, that William 
Lowndes, the new and very able secretary of the treasury, was at 
work behind Ihe scenes. He, at any rate, was interested in the 
balance of trade. In his famous tract on the currency in 1695 he 
wrote: 'The above-mentioned Ballance of Trade being , . . the 
Original Cause of the Scarcity of Silver in England, and oi the Loss 
by the Foreign Exchange on Remittances, he that can propose^ 
any proper Expedient either to lessen that Ballance, or convert it 
to our Advantage, ought to be well heard.' ^ This shows that the 
treasury officials were probably not unwilling to see a better system 
established for ascertaining how the balance of payments was 
actually made up.^ 

Early in its proceedings the lords' committee asked the com- 
missioners of customs for a return of imports and exports for the 
last three years. The commissioners called before them the appro- 
priate officers, who gave discouraging replies about the magnitude 
of the task. For the imports of the port of London, for instance, 
they would require the work of not less than tw^elve able hands 
for eight or nine months. The regular staff of the customs could 
not do it. The commissioners offered instead a return of the gross 
or net yield of the customs, inwards or outwards, on the several 
species of goods, except for the last year, for which the accounts 
were not yet made up. The lords, however, insisted, and the 
commissioners gave orders for the work to be put in hand. They 
pointed out, howwer, that the result would nol: be altogether 
satisfactory. It would only be approximate, perhaps not within 
40 per cent of the real balance of trade. The Book of Rates had 
only one duty on linen, though linens differed in value from twenty 
pence to ten shillings the ell ; in thread the disparity was even 
greater, while all wines of the same country, whatever their quality, 
paid the same duty. A good estimate of the values, therefore, 
could not be made from the duty paid. The officers had further 
taken notice that in the past year there had been a greater exporta- 

^ p. 56. s p. 84. ^ 

^ Essay for the Amendment of the Silver Coins (1695), pp. 90-x. 

^ Sir Josiah Child in im .New Discourse of Trade, oi which a second edition 
was published in 1694, pointed out, at pp. 154--5, that the differences of the 
customs rating for duties vitiated the calculation of total values by simply 
multiplying the amounts received in duty. ^ 
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tion of cloth, baize, lead, tin and other native commodities than had 
ever been known in England ; but this bad resulted from the 
extravagant rate of guineas by which they were bought (or, as we * 
should say, from the depreciation of the pound sterling), and the 
effect was that the foreign markets were glutted, and iiiitil they 
were cleared we should fail very far short in exporting these com- 
modities. If the quantity of gold brought in were ’known as 
exactly as the goods exported, this case was still so exceptipnai 
that it -would aSord no standard for judging the balance of trade 
in the future. ^ There was another difficulty : the officers of the 
customs had ^0 other care than -the revenue, but the merchant 
was generally desirous to keep the ' distinction ' (the precise nature) 
and the quantities of his goods from his neighbours.^ 

When the commissioners presen tecT this report to the select 
committee, their spokesman, Sir Robert Southwell, said that the 
house of commons had never had such an account (if the balance 
of t^ade as was now desired. The account made up in 1674 ^ 
related to France only. The desired account could not be had 
for the time past but might be»for the future. After a withdrawal 
-1 ,|he commassioners were, however, called in again and " directed to 
proceed in the work expected of them , . . and that they give as 
particular account as they can for the time to come, with the 
least prejudice to the Merchants that may be.' ^ 

Rather more than a year later the retrospective return for the 
three years from Christmas 1692 to Christmas 1695 was in fact 
rendered.^ It was* accompanied by a table extracted from the 
General Register of Shipping,® to distinguish the proportions of 
English and foreign shipping which had carried the imports and 
exports. The covering report also announced the establishment of 
the new machinery which was to provide a ‘ perfect and particular ’ 
annuUl balance of trade for the future. The fullest statement of the 
circumstances in which this decision was taken is in the following 
document : 


i' 

II 


Custom house London To the Right Honourable the 

15 July 1696 Lords Commissioners of His 

Majesty’s Treasury 

Presentment 

By the Commissioners for manageing and causing to be Leavied 
and Collected his Majesty’s Custom’s Subsidies and other Duty’s. 

The Commissioners takeing into consideration the Great usefulness 
of keeping a Distinct accompt of the Importation and Exportation 
of all Commodities into and Out of this Kingdom ; and to and 
from what places the same are Exported or Imported, In Order 
to make a Ballance of the Trade between this Kingdome ; and any 
other part of the world, and finding the great Difficulty there is 
to come at such an Accompt, wheji at any time called upon for the 

^ The original coiTespondence in T. 1/36 (see Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
1557-1696, p. 484) adds nothing of interest on the subject of this paragraph 
Ho^tse of Lords Papers, New Ser., ii. 3, 7, 24-9, and Lords* Journals, xv, 624, 634. 

2 See above, p. xiv. ^ House of Lords Papers, New Ser., ii. 7. 

^ Table of contents, ibid., 419 ff, ^ See below, pp. 45 ff. 
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same, For want of such a method, And particularly being required 
by the House of Lords in the Last Session of Parliament To lay 
^before that House An Accompt of Three Yeares Exportations and 
Importations, They were forced to Returne answer from the 
officers of the Customs That they were not able during the Session 
To prepare such an Accompt, And although several officers both 
Inwards and Outwards have been ever since Emploied in Collecting 
the same They have not hitherto been able to go through halfe 
that work. The Commissioners being also Required by that house. 
That for tjie future such an Accompt should be kept qf the Importa- 
tions and Exportations as may -answer the Ends aforesaid : And 
haveing also Received an Order from his Majesty's Commissioners 
of Trade and Plantations To send an Accompt of the Importations 
and fexportations to and from Sweden and Denmark for 14 Years 
past, which for want of such a method is not without great diffi- 
culty to be done, and probably the Like Accompt may be called 
for, for the I'rades to and from other parts. The commissioners 
are humbly of opinion That as well in obedience to the Commands 
of the House of Lords, as for the Publick Utility, and that They 
may be able to answer aU exigencies of this kind upom Demand^ 
It may be necessary to have an officer of Skill and Experience in 
the Customers to Collect from every day Entrys in the Custome 
house such a Distributive Accompt as may answer the Ende afore- 
said, and also to Digest the Books of the Out Ports into the same 
Distribution and method} And the Commissioners haveing lately 
Received their Lordships Commands to have it in their Thoughts 
to find some suitable Imployment for Mr. Culliford, whose long 
Experience and Skill in the business of the Custom's may render 
him properly qualified for such an undertaking, They humbly 
propose Mr. Culliford for the said Imployment, under the Char- 
acter of Inspector General of the Exports and Imports, To be 
assisted with such a number of Clerks, as may enable him to Per- 
forme that work, which must be done with Great Exactness and 
Care, with such allowance of Salary as their Lordships shall think 
his Merit, and the Nature of So Laborious and Exact a work may 
Require 

Robert Clayton 
Robert Southwell 
Walter Yonge 
Ja. Chadwicke 
Ben Overton 
Sam Clarke ^ 

To this the treasury agreed, and Culliford's appointment began 
the continuous history of English trade statistics. The question 
may be asked whether this decision was in any way influenced by 
foreign examples. The Dutch, the favourite models for imitation 
in economic matters at this tim^, need not be^taken into account 

^ In the margin is the signature of Charles Godoiphin, for whom see below, 
p. 48, who presumably underlined the word ' method.’ 

^ P.R.O., T. 1/38, fo. 302. This document, unlike the others in the present 
volume, has- been printed with the capital letters as ija the original. “ 
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here : they kept no statistics of trade, and such were the com- 
plications of their federal fiscal system that they scarcely could have 
done so if they had wished. Perhaps the only western country* 
where the customs system was sufficiently unified and regular to 
permit the collection of useful general statistics was Sweden, and, 
though the Swedes do not seem to have made much use of this 
opportunity, some statistics of the trade of the country and its 
dependencies were transmitted to England by our diplomatic 
representatives there in the yesis 1690-6.^ There is, however,- no 
evidence that 4 :hey were ever seen outside the office of -the secre- 
taries of states^ and their transmission has no bearing on our subject 
except that it illustrates the prevailing interest in trade figures. 
There is one small detail of the English innovation of 1696 which 
may betray Fi;ench influence : the title of the inspector-general of 
imports and exports seems to be the first instance in England of 
the name ' inspector ' as an official title, and it may •well echo the 
Freufech : Jacques Savary became inspector-general of manufac- 
tures and commerce about ten years earlier. Apart from this, 
however, French example contributed nothing ; indeed the borrow- 
*ing was t?ie other wh,y, and the story of the French attempts illus- 
trates the' contrast between the French and English economic 
systems. It has often been remarked that from the earliest days 
of that idea, the balance of trade was regarded in England more 
than in any other country as a matter of actual figures. 

The claim has indeed been made that the * cabinet de politique 
et de finance ' organised by Sully in 1602 was the first attempt at 
a central bureau of statistics ; and it may well be true that Richelieu 
and Colbert were following his example when they demanded 
comprehensive and detailed reports on industries and finance.^ 
An isolated seventeenth-century document survives which gives 
estimates of imports and of wines exported by the Garonne, Char- 
ente and Loire for 1669, 1672 and 1683, but without their 

values or the places of origin or destination.^ There is also a 
private table of trade with England for i686.‘^ It is, however, 
extremely improbable that these estimates were of much value. 
The existence of separate tariffs for different parts of France even 
after the reforms of Colbert made national trade statistics impos- 
sible. In 1693 Rontchartrain asked that detailed tables of imports 
and exports might be drawn Tip, and gave orders that the agents 
of the farmers of the customs should send in the materials. Nothing 
of importance seems, however, to have resulted from this, and in 
the negotiations for the commercial treaty of Utrecht the French 
found themselves at a disadvantage in dealing with the English, 

^ See G. N. Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade 
(1923), App. IV. For the Danish figures of the Sound-toll see below, p. 39. 

- G. Pallain, Les douanes frangaises {1897), i. 726-S. 

® Lohmann, p. 876. 

^ A. M. Arnould, D§^la balance du cdkimerce, 1^16-88 (1791), vol, iii. The 
figures in this table differ very widely from the English figures for the same 
year referred to on p. xvi, n. 4 above. Arnould was * sous-directeur du 
bureau de la balance du commerce ’ after its regeneration by Necker in 1781, 
and his tables, though not continuous, are very useful for French eighteenth- 
century commerce. 9 
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who came equipped with full official statistics. In order to regulate 
the questions left undecided by the treaty, the French government 
-created a department to prepare statistical tables from information 
supplied by the customs. So long as the French East India Com- 
pany existed, the bureau did not directly prepare statistics of its 
trade ; but with this exception its work was similar to that of the 
English department. From 1716 it even published annual abstracts 
of its figures. Its working seems on the whole to have been satis- 
factory, and it put France on a level with England in this matter.^ 
Some other countries seem to have followed the example of England 
and France in the course of the eighteenth century. ^The collecting 
of commercial statistics was congenial to the enlightened despotism 
of the time ; and it is therefore the more interesting to remember 
that it was first successfully practised in parliamexitary England. 

William Culliford's appointment to the new office turned out 
thoroughly well. He was not a showy man ; he never wrote a 
book, so far as we know he had no economic theories, andffie is 
not mentioned in the biographical dictionaries. His qualities were, 
however, those which were needed for organising a statistical 
department : he knew the system of the cu^oms thoroughly, he^ 
was diligent, accurate and punctual. His service in the customs 
began in about 1664, “the most exciting moipent of it was twenty 
years later when, on his way to Ireland, he was shot at and wounded 
with two bullets by a discharged customs officer who had a grievance. 
In 1694, however, the commissioners of customs reported, not for 
the first time, that the office of surveyor-general, which he then 
held, was unnecessary and burdensome ; so at this time he was 
available for a fresh employment. The lords of the treasury 
recommended him for the vacancy caused by the death of Sir 
Patience Ward, a commissioner of customs, but the king decided 
not to fill it, and so in the same month Culliford became iM first 
inspector-general of exports and imports.^ He held the position 
until 1702 when he got his reward by being at last appointed 
a commissioner of customs.^ 

As inspector-general he was instructed by the customs commis- 
sioners ' to make and keep a particular, distinct, and true account 
of the importacions and exportacions of aU comodities into and out 
of this kingdome, and to and from what places the $ame are exported 
or imported, and out of the said account once in every yeare and 
as often as he shalbe thereto required by us or any three or more 

^ Amould, ii. 122, siipplemented by Pallain, ii. 313 Necker, Administra- 
tion des finances de la France, ii (1785). 127. For the later history of the 
bureau see F. Faure in History of Statistics, ed. J. Koren (1918), p. 268. 
E. Levasseur, Hist du commerce de la France (1911), i, 509, follows Lohmann. 

^Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1557-1696, pp. 34, 37-9, 63, 527-8, 531. 

®He died on 5 September 1719 {Musgrave’s Obituary). According to 
Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, iv (1857), 106, he was identical with the 
William Culliford who sat as a member of parliament for Corfe Castle, w^as 
unseated on petition in 1698, and way concerned in nayal affairs. For further 
biographical details see other references in Luttrell and A Short and True 
State of the Case relating to the Election for the Borough of Corfe Castle (1698). 
William Culliford, junior, probably the son of this William, was in 1703 
appointed landwaiter at Poole and, in 1705, landwaiter in the port of London 
(T. 11/14, PP- ® 57 . 368)- . . 
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of us, or by the lord high treasurer or any three or more of the 
commissioners of the treasury for the time being, make and present 
a faire and exact scheme of the ballance of trade (as it then stands) 
between England and any other part of the world, and the said 
WiUiam Culliford is hereby required to observe and follow such 
rules, orders, methods and direcions as he shall receive from ' the 
same authorities^ This form of words was followed in the ' Con- 
stitutions ’ of his successors throughout the eighteenth century ; 
but for them the commissioners of trade or any three of them were 
added to the «ustoms and the treasury as entitled to call* for returns 
and to give instructions. The oAly addition to the duties imposed 
in the later Constitutions was ‘ a further direcion to take an account 
upon what shipping such exports an^J imports are made,' that is 
whether in Eij-glish or foreign ships, ^ a duty which, as we shall see 
Culliford in fact discharged, though not explicitly called upon to 
do so. The lords of the treasury instructed the*customs com- 
missioners to give such directions as were needed to enable the 
inspector-general to perform the service required, in particular to 
provide him with a convenient place in or near the Custom House 
• for his dffice, and to direct the copying clerk of the warrants in 
the port of London as well inwards as outwards to deliver to him 
every day a biU or copy of every entry that passed.® 

Culliford was given a salary of £500 a year, and £200 a year for 
four clerks, namely £60 for his chief clerk, £50 apiece for two others 
and £40 for the fourth.^ No additions were made to these sums 
during his term of office except a temporary £100 for two additional 
clerks at £60 and £40 in 1699-1700 A The principles on which he 
organised the work of the office were sound and simple. It had 
nothing to do except to prepare statistics and, on rare occasions, 
reports based upon them. The statistical documents, which we 
shall examine more minutely later, were of two kinds. First there 
were the inspector-generars ledgers. These were great folio vol- 
umes, one for each year, in which were recorded the imports and 
exports, arranged under the names of the countries with which the 
business was done and classified in a long list of commodities. The 
values were totalled, and by subtraction the general balance of 
trade and the particular balance for each country were given. 
The ledgers thus contain in the fullest detail all the facts collected 
by the office, with those elementary calculations from them which 
were believed to throw light on the state of trade. For each year 
several copies of the ledger were prepared, one of which was sent 

^ His Constitution, ii September 1696, in T. 11/13, p. 294. 

* Bavenant’s Constitution, T. 11/14, p. 271, and those of his successors, 
for which' see; below. 

, ® II September 1696, in T. 11/13, p. ■ 294.. .A. warrant of ii' November, 
1715 ordered a payment of £10 a year to a clerk in the customs for copying 
the bids of entry out^vards, and this payment continued until at least as late 
. ..as 'lyS'i' ,(T. '42/46).^ , - * .■ 

Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1$ 5^-1696, p. 528. This arrangement was 
made shortly after he entered on his office : the original intention was that 
he should ', have one clerk at £So and two: at £60. He had to p.ay land-tax 
on these salaries, but on 28 December 1700 this w-as refunded by the treasury 
(House of Lords Pai)ers, New Ser., v. 97-8). ^ Ibid, 
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to the board of trade, while a second went to the treasury, and the 
others remained in the office where they were prepared, 
r It is unfortunately impossible to be sure how many sets of these 
ledgers there were at any given time. The minutes of the board 
of customs were destroyed by the fire at the Custom House in 1814, 
and the only scraps of them that survive there are those included 
in a series of volumes compiled from other sources and presented 
to the board by the then first commissioner, Sir William Musgrave. 
These are entitled ' Notes and Extracts from the Minutes and 
Orders issued by the Commissioners of the Customs igi the Instruc- 
tion and Government of their Officers.’ From them we find that on 
17 January 1728/g the inspector-general was instructed to prepare 
a ledger for the board of trade, but this seems to relate to a single 
year’s ledger, since the practice of supplying a copy to the board of 
trade went back to i%6. On 23 September 1732*^ the inspector- 
general was o;:dered To send duplicates of all accounts prepared by 
him into the secretary’s office for the use of the board ’ of custojns ; 
but, no doubt because of the disproportionate labour involved in 
making a new copy for another roorn in the same building, he was 
on 6 October following ' excused from complying with the above ^ 
minute.’ On 25 February 1742/3 he ‘ is not to carry up any 
accompts to parliament or to the treasury, without first laying 
the same before the board and receiving their directions.’ We do 
not know the reason for this order, nor for that of 5 April 1744 in 
which it is reiterated, and extended to the rendering of accounts 
' to any officer or other person whatsoever.’ ^ 

An annual abstract of the ledgers was submitted to parliament. 
With this exception all the other documents prepared in the office 
were prepared not, like the ledgers, as a matter of routine but in 
obedience to particular orders or requests from public authorities 
which wished to be informed about trade with a particular country 
or trade in one or more particular commodities. These authorities 
were the two houses of parliament, the board of trade and the 
treasury. The returns varied in length from a single page to a 
substantial fascicule. The bodies to which they were submitted 
sometimes incorporated the information in reasoned reports, so 
that their contents are sometimes more easily accessible in this 
later form. Those which were retrospective were extracted from 
the ledgers ; others, dealing with current figures, were sometimes 
wanted before the ledgers were made up and so had to be compiled 
from the materials collected in the office for posting to the ledgers ; 
but, as all the facts ultimately found their way into the ledgers, 
it remains true that those great bound volumes contain all the 
official statistical information we have about imports and exports. 

The arrangement of CuUiford’s ledgers requires explanation and 
discussion : it has often been misunderstood. It is based on the 
arrangement of the Book of Rates used by the customs officers for 
determining the duty to be paid on each article, but with important 
differences which sometimes escape notice. The Book of Rates in 

^ All these orders are given under the heading * Inspector of Exports and 
Imports ’ in the Notes and Extracts, which are arranged alphabetically under 
the titles of the officers concerned : these are all in vjoi. i. 
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force in 1696 was a schedule to an Act of Parliaments The customs 
duties had grown up from the ancient tunnage and poundage, 
tunnage having long since been fixed as a duty of three shillings * 
on every tun of imported wine, poundage as a duty of twelve pence 
in the pound sterling, or 5 per cent, on the value of other goods 
imported. In order that this may be calculated the book gives 
a list of commodities in alphabetical order (some singly' and some 
in groups according to their nature), with another column stating 
at what value a given tale, weight or measure of that commodity 
is to be rated. ^ The figures in pounds, shillings and pence are thus 
not the amoupts of duty to be paid but are estimated or conven- 
tional values of the commodities. There is a further provision 
that goods not rated in the table are to pay their 5 per cent ' accord- 
ing to the value and price of such goods to be affirmed upon the 
oath, of the merchant ' who imports them. After the list are 
twenty-seven rules for its application. It is clear frojn these rules 
that j;here was room for much irregularity, and that the calcula- 
tion of the amounts of duty to be paid was far from scientific 
exactness. . ^ 

^ In following this model, or rather the Customs Accounts which 
followed it, the first change Culliford made was necessitated by the 
desire to know the ^particular balance of trade with each foreign 
country. He put down the imports and exports under countries, 
arranging the countries alphabetically. He gave first the trade of 
London with all countries, then that of the out-ports ; so that the 
first entries in his ledger for 1699-1700 ^ run thus : 


Where 

Imported and 
from Whence. 

Foreign 

Merchandise. 

In English 
Ships. 

In 

Foreign 

Ships. 

Estimate of 
the First Cost 
or Value. 

Amount of 
the Value. 



cwt. qr. lb. 



i s. d. 

To London 
from 
Africa 

Copper 

unwrought 

616 I 20 


At lOS. 

to ^4 per 
cwt. 

2311 12 l| 


Drugs : — Al- 
, . monds, bitter 

336 3 20 


[.At £2 to £3 
i per cwt. ' 

917 ' 6 5i' 


Gum Arabeck 

• 

0 

0 . 


; At 34s. to 
! 445. per 

1 cwt. 

87:15 0 


Gum Sandrake 

i ^ 

324 123 


i^At 265. to 
; 30s. per 

cwt. 

454 4 9 


^ 12 Car. II, c. 4. The text of the schedule is in Statutes of the Realm, v. 
184 ff., and in the separately printed Book of Rates, oi which there were 
editions in 1660, 1671, 1675 and 1684. The abstract in H. Hall, History of 
the Customs Revenue of England (1892), p. 249, has the column of values 
mistakenly headed ‘ Custom.’ After 1699 the customs officers in practice 
used more convenient unofficial manuak, for a list and criticism of which see 
the best of them, H. Saxby, The British Customs ( 1757 ). It appears from 
British Museum Catalogiie and the book itself that Sa,xby (p. vii) gives 
1689 by mistake for 1699 as the date of R. Score, Guide to the Customs and 
Collector's Clerks. 

^ Customs 3/4. , 
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After the goods so entered for each country came ‘ Goods at Value 
that is goods of which the value is calculated not by a rate stated 
in the fifth, column but by the merchant's sworn declaration. 

The alphabetical hsts of commodities in the second column follow 
those of the Book of Rates ; and so closely did Culliford copy the 
arrangement of the older customs records that in the first of all his 
ledgers he included a column, afterwards dropped as irrelevant to 
his, purpose, giving the amounts of the subsidy, new subsidy, and 
additional subsidy payable.^ This similarity of arrangement, how- 
ever, conceals an innovation in method. The fifth column does 
not reproduce the values of the Book of Rates, Tt was indeed 
notorious in 1696 that the existing customs rating was obsolete. 
The ,prices of goods had changed so much in thirty-six years that 
they bore no relation to the conventional values pn which duties 
were paid. The new board of trade soon began to press for a new 
book of rates. ^ For the new statistics therefore the old list was 
useless, and the hst in Cuhiford's fifth column is quite new. It 
differs from the customs list in various ways. First, whereas the 
Book of Rates always gives one (kfinite value, the new list fre- 
quently gives, as in the example quoted abov6, two limits of valuer 
Second, many of the values are different. It would be hard to 
characterise the differences in a simple formula. Out of sixty- 
three identical items taken at random from the two lists, only eight 
have the same valuation, counting Cuiliford's as the same if he sets 
limits within which the old valuation falls. Of the remainder his 
values for thirty-four are higher, for twenty-one lower. 

From this it is clear that there was either a radical revision of 
the old hst or an altogether new one. Unfortunately we do not 
know .exactly how or by whom the new list was made. Culliford's 
successor wrote that his ' worthy predecessor ' ‘ set a valua- 

tion upon all the respective goods ... by the judgment of the 
ablest foreign merchants.' ® If this is true we may speculate 
whether the merchants tried to reach a true estimate of the first 
cost of exports in England or of imports in their countries of origin. 
They may have been biassed by their own interests ; they may 
not have wished to reveal the excessive lowness of the valuations 
in the Book of Rates ; but whether they wanted low duties on 
imports or high must have depended on the kind of business they 
did. As we do not know who they were, or how far Culliford 
followed their advice, it is impossible to say, without an elaborate 
comparison of other sources, how far the new list of values truly 
represented the prices ruling in 1696. 

The most remarkable fact about this list of values is that it did 
not altogether disappear from current use until the year 1870. 
Many historical writers have indeed stated that it continued in 
use unaltered from 1694 to 1870 ; but that is an error.^ We shall 

^ Customs 3/1. 

^ C.O. 3S8/7, Bundle B, no. 29 ; House of Lords Peters, New Ser., iv. 456. 

* Davenant, Works (1771), v. 350. 

^ The error seems to originate with the statement of D. Maepherson, 
Annals of Commerce, iii (1805), p. 340, which is repeated by S. Bourne in 
Trans, Statistical Soc„ vol. xjcxv (1872), in an article reprinted in Trade, 
Population and Food {1880), p. 17. 
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see that the fossilisation of the list was a gradual process. It was 
partly due to changes in the customs system, and when it had gone 
far enough to attract attention there was a change in economic 
ideas which caused it to be tolerated. At the outset there cannot 
have been the slightest intention of allowing the list to be retained 
without any adjustment to future changes in actual prices. It 
must indeed be remembered that at that time the fluctuations of 
prices had been studied very little or not at all ; conceptions of 
price-history were only beginning to assume a definite form.^ 
But the circumstances in which the official values of imports and 
exports were, estimated absolutely rule out the possibility that 
Culliford and his advisers expected prices to remain as they were. 
Price-currents were already regularly jised in business.^ Customs 
officers with experience of declared values knew that they con- 
stantly changed. The very reason why the new list of official 
values had to be made was that the list in the Book of Rates was 
out pf date. 

We find accordingly that Culliford as part of the routine of his 
office made changes from one year to another in the values of some 
,,of the commodities. Neither of his two immediate successors 
seems to have been aware of this.® His figures have always been 
used as though he. gave up the attempt to compute the actual 
money values and balances of trade and gave only, as was done 
later when the list of values became permanently fi.xed, what would 
have been the money figures for the goods actually imported and 
exported if there had been no change of prices. For the modern 
student the change of practice in this respect is important. It 
was tantamount to a change in the purpose of the statistics. In 
this first stage the third and fourth columns, those of quantities 
of goods, represent ascertained facts ; the fifth column a variable 
multiplier, and the sixth the product of the two. It is thus always 
possible to compare the quantities of a given commodity exported 
or imported in different years from the third and fourth columns, 
but not in ail cases from the sixth, nor, consequently, in the 
total at the end of the sixth. The sixth column has, however, 
sometimes been used for this purpose. As we shall see, the abstracts 
presented to parliament were expressed simply in money and not 
in terms of compiodities. They were therefore ultimately derived 
from the sixth column. Whatever their value was for indicating 
the financial aspect of trade, they had clearly much less value as 
indices of the bulk of imports and exports in goods. 

A few other points in Culliford’ s work call for notice. His 
first ledger begins with Michaelmas 1696, and for the first two 
years he went by the dates then used for the general account of 
the customs and that of the cashier of the customs, which was 
also the exchequer financial year, Michaelmas to Michaelmas or 

^ See my note ‘ Occasion of Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum ’ in 
Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (1937), Appendix. 

The London Price Currents from Michaelmas 1676 were used in the con- 
troversy over commercial statistics in 1713 [British Merchant, i. 184), but 
publications of the kind were known some years before 1676. 

^ Davenant, loc. ; Ma.rtyn’s * Observations,’ p. 63 below. 
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29 September to 28 September. The use of this year was, however, 
anomalous in the customs. Early in the seventeenth century it 
'-was followed for the new impositions which were not farmed, and 
for the auditing of the customs accounts in the exchequer ; but 
for other purposes, that is for the farmed taxes, the customs year 
ran from 25 December to 24 December.^ The last general farm of 
the customs was determined at Michaelmas 1671, so that from that 
dat^ the Michaelmas year was used for the general account and 
the cashier’s accounts. After the Revolution of 1688, however, 
when the .Customs were granted annually by parliament, the year 
ran from Christmas to Christnras ^ and, as the yearly accounts 
transmitted to the exchequer by the patent officer of the customs 
also began and ended by ancient usage at Christmas, the com- 
missioners of customs asked the leave of the treasury to keep all 
their accounts by that year. This the treasury authorised in 
March 1697/^,^ and in order to conform to this change Culliford 
made up his ledger from Michaelmas to Christmas 1698 and^then 
changed over to the customs year, Christmas to Christmas, which 
was followed by his office througho^it the eighteenth century. In 
one manuscript ^ the imports, but not the exports, foT- the firsb 
year 1696-7 are given in two half-years, divided at Lady Day ; 
but there does not seem to be any means of .converting the first 
two years to the customs year of Christmas to Christmas without 
doing even more work than Culliford and his staff did at the time. 

During his term of office, which saw the end of one war and 
the beginning of another, a number of new duties were imposed 
for purposes of revenue, but there was no general revision of the 
tariff and no great change in tarif policy. At the peace negotia- 
tions of Ryswick there was talk of a commercial treaty with 
France, and Culliford had to send the board of trade such figures 
of French commerce as he could give ; but the negotiations Tame 
to nothing, and he submitted no memorandum.^ He does not 
appear ever to have expressed opinions on tariff pohcy or to have 
gone outside his purely statistical functions. 

In June 1703 Culliford was succeeded by a man of altogether 
different type, Charles Davenant, the well-known economic writer.® 
He was the eldest son of the dramatist, Sir William D’Avenant. 
He wrote plays himself ; he sat in parliament under James II and 
WiUiam III ; he was an LL.D., though of what university is not 
known. It is said not to have been Oxford, where he was an 
undergraduate at Balliol. Various links had drawn him into 
contact with economic affairs. From 1678 to 1689 he was a com- 

^ Astrid Friis, Alderman Cockayne's Project, p. 442. 

® This begins with i W. & M., c. 14. 

^ House of Lords Papers, IAqvj ^$- 6. 

^ That at the Custom House : see below, p, 153, 

^ C.O. 389/15, fos. 234 ff., 254 ff., 302 ff. ; 389/16, fo. 164. I have dealt 
with the Ryswick negotiations (in •English) in Ver^a-g van het Historisch 
Genootschap (1932), pp. 12-13. 

® His Constitution is in T. 11/14, p, 271. There are notices of him in the 
Diet, of Nat. Biog. and Did. of Pol. Econ. I^or discussions of his economic 
works see Y. Balliere, L'CEuvre de Charles Davenant (1913) and W. Casper, 
Charles Davenant (1930). 
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missioner of excise ; but after the Revolution he was out of office.^ 
He was a cousin of the whig merchant Sir Charles Peers, a director 
of the New East India Company since 1701 ; ^ perhaps this helps * 
to account for his publishing in 1697 sn. Essay on the East India 
Trade, Like other writers on the same side he was one of the pre- 
cursors of free-trade doctrine.® His Political and' Commercial 
Works were reissued in five volumes by Sir Charles Whitworth 
in 1771, five years before Adam Smith published the Wealth of 
Nations, They enjoyed a high reputation; no doubt they 
influenced Adajn Smith ^ and historians still make much use of 
them. They ^ere written at intervals from 1695, and they showed 
both knowledge and acuteness. Davenant’s weak point as a 
political writer was that he was in opposition to government while 
he had no placg, but when he got his new office in 1704 he ceased 
to be a party man and supported the administration. Macpherson, 
the historian of commerce, .called him quite simply #the able but 
venal Davenant.' In spite of this, he may well have appeared 
admirably qualified for the work. It was, however, perhaps not 
for this reason that the payment for himself and his clerks was 
jaised to ^1200.® This additional expenditure seems more likely 
to take into account the literary services which Davenant might be 
expected to render,, and did in fact render to the government. 
If so it was not the only instance in Queen Anne's reign of the 
buying over of an official pamphleteer. It marks the tendency, 
which went to fantastic lengths in the eighteenth century, to use 
offices in the customs as political rewards. What is more to our 
purpose, it marks the beginning of political interference with the 
office of the inspector-general, which from this time until early in 
the reign of George II took an increasingly prominent place in 
public controversy. 

Duting his early years in office Davenant seems to have been 
ambitious to act as economic adviser to any authority that was 
willing to listen to his advice. He was sometimes summoned to 
present his returns in person to the board of trade, and on these 
appearances he gave oral explanations. In 1705 he presented to 

^ If Antony Wood (Life and Times, iii. 451) is right in saying that in 1,694 
Davenant was made surveyor-general of the duty on salt, he seems to have 
held the appointmeftt for a very short time, Brief Historical Mela- 

tion, 2^ June 1696, says that he then had a grant to be surveyor-general of 
.'the. excise. 

2 The present Sir Charles Peers kindly informs me that this is proved by 
the family correspondence at Chiselhampton near Oxford, where there is 
also a portrait of Davenant in his doctor’s robes. For the career of the former 
Sir Charles Peers see A. B. Beaven, Aldermen of London, ii {1913). 12 1. 

® See Sir William Ashley, ‘ The Tory Origin of Free Trade Policy,' in Swf- 
veys. Historic and Economic (19). 

^ He possessed a copy ; but the direct allusions in The Wealth of Nations 
are not to matters of foreign trade : Catalogue of Adam Smith's Library, ed. 
J. Bonar, 2nd ed. (1932), p. 54. 

® J. Chamberiayne,^w^li^ Notitiaf* 2 ist ed. (1704). In the 22iid ed. 
(1708) this is given as £xooo for himself and £200 for six clerks. In 1713, 
writing in his own defence, Davenant said that his salary of 1000 was * all 
the amends I have for a stated principal debt owing to me from the Crown 
of ;^i3,ooo’ (to commissioners of customs, 14 August 1713 : see below, p. 19, 
n.i ). « 
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the board unasked a report on Dutch trade, especially with France, 
which he had drawn up for Lord Treasurer Godolphin after a visit 
-to Holland, which also appears to have been made at his own 
suggestion.^ The same desire to put himself forward may explain 
the fact that one of his reports was presented to the commissioners 
of public accounts, a body which does not seem to have been 
properly concerned with matters of trade, and does not appear to 
have had any other dealings with the inspectors-general. He 
acted in obedience to its precept, but it is possible that the precept 
was issued at his own suggestion. 

Davenant did not, as it turned out, carry on the rputine work of 
his office so smoothly and efficiently as Culliford. He does not 
appear to have enjoyed dping calculations for Limself, and his 
economic writings contain little serious work of th^t kind. There 
survives a letter from him to the statistician Gregory King, which 
although it was written at a time when, as we shall see, Davenant 
was very busy, looks like the work of a lazy man. He dates the 
letter 17 November 1710 ' my birth day.' He sends the Mint 
Roll and asks King to extract from..it the gold and silver coined in 
,1659-88 and 1688-1710 distinguishing the Tecoinage."" 'I musL 
needs add this requires hast and will take up little time. Your 
most affectionate servant.'^ Davenant certainly missed one 
opportunity of making his office more useful. While he was there, 
the Union with Scotland occurred, and he might well have done 
what the general register of shipping did by arranging to have his 
work extended to cover the whole of Great Britain.® He failed to 
do so, with the result that no Scottish figures were deposited with 
the inspect ors-general before those of 1761.^ Even if he shirked 
effort, Davenant had large ideas. As soon as he was appointed, 
he told Lord Treasurer Godolphin ' that the sum of £200 per annum 
allowed for clerks was not a sufficient encouragement for Those 
already employed, nor for the hands necessary for the due execution 
of my trust, and to render the office of use and benefit to the public.' 
Godolphin in reply told Davenant to raise the matter again when 
he had been in the actual exercise of the business and saw what was 
needful. In 1704 Davenant put in a memorandum in which he 
said that it would be of infinite advantage for the government to 
have a full view of the posture of trade for the ^previous twenty- 
five years, especially in relation to shipping, fisheries, the woollen 
manufacture, the Baltic and East India trades. For this purpose 
he asked for an additional £300 which he proposed to spend by 
arranging the salaries of his clerks (see table opposite). 

That is nine clerks altogether, of whom the best-paid was to 
be one of his own family. As we know that Davenant was heavily 
in debt,® it may be doubted whether he was considering only the 
public interest. 

'^Journal of ike Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 17 December 
1705. The report is in C.O. 389/iS, fo. 503. 

^ With King's table in answer to it in T. 64/302. 

' ® See below, p. 48. 

'.^Accounts and Papers, ijSy, xix. 425. 

® E. L. Harvey, " The Letters and Accounts of James Brydges, 1705--13/ 
in Huntington Library Bulletin, no. 2 (1931), p. 145.*^ 
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Mr. George Davenant 
Mr. John Leaves 
Mr. Walter Cox 
Mr. Samuel Gellibrand 
Mr. Josepli Bicknell . 
Mr. Samuel Short 
Mr. Amos Stocker 
Mr. James Mathison 
Mr. Francis Lunn 


£100 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

Q 

0 

30 

0 

0 


£soo 00 

Godolphin, as’ was proper, referred this request to the ' commis- 
sioners of customs, and they, . as was natural since Culliford was 
one of their number, advised against it. They pointed out that 
for nearly seven years the work of the #ffice had been ‘ (for ought 
appears to us) sajtisfactory * at a total expense of about £460 a year ; 
that Davenant’s * establishment ' had already been increased by 
£500. They could not advise the laying of so great a 1 :harge upon 
an appropriated fund in which the revenue — their own main 
business — was not immediately concerned.^ 

Davenant referred to this refusal seven years later : * There is 
ito blame lies on me if this honourable board ^ does not find these 
accounts in that exactness which my natural curiosity leads me to 
reduce them . . . if I had been assisted with more hands, you 
should by this time, have had an ampler history of our foreign 
trade.' ^ In the meantime he had found reasons for abandoning 
one of the main operations carried out by Culliford. He began by 
following his predecessor's methods, though, to judge from his 
own words, his adjustment of the official values to changes of price 
probably became less regular and thorough. He wrote that 
Culliford set a valuation on goods, saying nothing about the subse- 
quent modifications in it, and proceeding ‘ to which valuation I have 
kept, excepting in instances where there has been some apparent ^ 
change; and upon examination it will be found, that both of us 
have come as near the truth as things of this nature can well be 
brought.' He detected, however, a very serious source of error 
in the figures. An Act of William III had freed all exports of 
woollen manufactures from duty from 30 March 1700.® ' From the 
time these outward duties were taken off, the merchants have made 
their entries at pleasure, as well in the out-ports as in London, but 
generally they have entered greater quantities than were really 
exported, to carry on some mystery of trade, which, though it 
might prove of advantage to a few persons here and there, could 
never be profitable to the publick, in regard it must beget uncertainty 
in foreign markets, and sometime occasion a want, and sometimes 
an overplus of those goods, and it results at last in a trick of the 
exporters to deceive one another, at which they would not venture 

^ Davenant's Memorial of ii May 1704 and Report on it by the commis- 
sioners of customs, 12 September 1704 T. 1/91 (see Calendar of Treasury", 
Papers, 1702-7, p. 294 f 

^ The commissioners of accounts. 

2 Works, V. 448. ^ In the sense of ‘ evident." 

® II W. Ill, c. 20. The Act also applies to corn, grain, bread, biscuit and 
meal. 
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when the commodities had such a duty upon them as the merchant 
could not afford to play with ; but to what value those over-entries 
• might amount is not to be computed, for the proper officers, 
receiving no duties from thence, keep no perfect register as I can 
find, and large entries are frequently made, when perhaps less 
quantities are shipped off, which indeed are marked in the body 
of the cocquets by the queen’s searchers, but no distinct account 
thereof is kept ; so that, in free goods, it is impossible for me to 
check, or correct, by the searchers’ books, the entries brought up 
fo my office.’^ 

As woollen manufactures werfe by far the most irnpprtant article 
of export, this threw out all Davenant’s figures. There is no reason 
to doubt the reality of tj;^e difficulty. Davenant tried to get a 
clause Vto oblige the merchants to a certain and jegular entry of 
those commodities,’ and it was ' very much insisted on in the house 
of commons*’ by William Lowndes, the secretary of the treasury. 
The merchants, however, opposed it, and it did not pass.^. It is 
curious to notice that the same difficulty recurred when Walpole 
did away with the remaining export duties, and again when general 
free trade came in the nineteenth century. In 1721 goods of British 
manufacture were exempted from export duties.^ A report of the 
board of trade to the lords justices in the same year marked a 
growth of interest in the plantation trade, which was also enpouraged 
by the same and another statute.^ We are told on good authority 
that from that time there arose ' a kind of conspiracy, to degrade 
every other branch of traffic in order to exalt that of the colonies,’ 
and that there was a new temptation to make fictitious entries at 
the customs.^ In i860 small customs charges were laid for statis- 
tical purposes only. Mr. Gladstone, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
explained that before that time the export statistics were ' notor- 
iously and grossly inaccurate ; there was no adequate haotive 
furnished to the executive to secure any approximation to the 
truth.’ An officer of the statistical department of the board of 
trade, it is true, did not agree that the charges imposed in i860 
improved the statistics : his department had no reason to think 
otherwise than that the earlier figures were sufficiently accurate for 
mercantile purposes. But the surveyor-general of customs said, 
* I have heard of instances in which persons hav^ entered quantities 
of goods which they never intended to ship, having the idea that 
other merchants might be induced to suppose that the market was 
glutted.’ ® 

Having failed to get a penalty for false entries, Davenant made 
the merchants’ deceptions an excuse for relieving himself of part 
of his work. He suspected that there were other instances, besides 

^ Works, V. 443 f. 

2 Ibid., and Davenant's letter to Lowndes, 4 April 1712, in T. 1/146 (see 
Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708—14, p. 374 and below p. 57). 

® 8 Geo. I, c. 15. 8 Geo. I, c. 12^ 

® G. Chalmers, IntroducHon to the History of the Revolt of the American 
Colonies, ii (1845). 39-41 ; see also p. 91 below, for what was perhaps Chal- 
mers's authority. 

« House of Commons, Sessional Papers, xii {Reports of Committees (7), 
1S62), pp, 3, 29-30, 35, 38, 81. 
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woollen manufactures, where the entries were more than the 
amounts shipped off ; he reflected that the number of clerks allowed 
to him had never been enough to check entries with the searchers' * 
books, he convinced himself that this had been one of his reasons 
for asking for a larger establishments In 1711 he wrote : * As to 
the valuations upon the respective commodities, I have therein 
followed my worthy predecessor, but have been long inclined to 
think that some of our own native products have been over-valued, 
and that the time has ma.de some alteration in the price of foreign 
commodities ; for which reason I have not posted my ledgers for 
these last iom years, contenting myself with registering all the 
entries of imports and exports in quarterly books, ^ to which I can 
have recourse, and from whence I can, extract accounts upon ail 
occasions, still ^pecting that peace would fix a more certain price 
upon all commodities, as well foreign as of home growth, exported 
and imported.’ ^ * 

On*one question of valuation Davenant had a diflerence of opinion 
with the commissioners of customs. He had arrived at a much 
lower estimate than theirs of the average price of the Dutch linens 
imported Into the kingdom. The commissioners’ estimate was 
meant to give the value in England, and Davenant’s the first cost 
in the country of origin. The commissioners also gave a number 
of other arguments against him in a presentment to the lord treasurer 
which throws light on various aspects of the linen trade and of 
commercial policy.'^ For our present purpose it is interesting in 
two ways. First, it proves that all estimates of average prices at 
that time were conjectural. Secondly it proves in particular that 
when a duty was rated ad valorem and not at so much on each 
quantity of goods, the merchants could enter their goods at far 
less than their value. A parcel of goods entered at £Soo had been 
sold for £3000 ; goods valued at 2d, a hundred had been sold in 
great quantities at 33s, For the commissioners this was an argu- 
ment against <3:^^ valorem duties * for us it is a warning that the 
inspector-generars books are probably very far wrong in their 
figures for aU goods rated on the merchant’s declaration and not 
in the list of official values. 

Davenant explained openly, as we have seen, in 1711 that he 
was doing only that part of his routine work which was already 
done elsewhei'e. One of the reasons by which he justified this, the 
expectation that peace would fix a more certain price for com- 
modities, shows that he knew and understood little about the 
movements of prices ; but for the time being his admission caused 
no trouble. When the official peace-negotiations came on, however, 
they aflected him in a different way. The tory government set 
to work on commercial treaties with France and Spain which were 
to remodel the miain lines of tariff policy. In April 1713 the French 
commercial treaty was signed, and in May there began a vociferGUS 
controversy in parliament and outside. In pamphlets and in 
newspapers created for the purpose, whigs and tories and tories who 
were opposed to the concessions to France, fought over the tariff 

^ Works, V. 447 f. 2 These do not appear to be extant. 

® Works, V. 448 f. ^ See below, p. 59. 
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clauses, and this controversy was the first of its kind in which 
commercial statistics played a part. On the government side 
Defoe’s Mercator maintained, with the aid of such figures as were 
available for the periods before and during the long trade rivalry 
which began under Charles II, that the French trade was profitable. 
The whigs set up The British Merchant, which was reprinted in 
a ‘ methodised ’ form in three volumes in 1721 and long served as 
a text-book of mercantilist economics. We have had occasion to 
notice already how these two rival sets of journalists pitted against 
one another various returns and ' schemes ' of trade with France 
and other countries, and disputed over the methods of valuation 
used in them. In June 1713 the commons rejected the tariff 
clauses but there was stiy. the Spanish treaty to discuss. The 
controversy went on into the next summer. It ^vas marked by 
notable contributions to economic thought, and not the least 
notable was 4 ;he establishing of commercial statistics in the central 
position which they have occupied ever since. 

For this result Davenant’s own use of them in his published 
pamphlets of the preceding years bad prepared the way ; but the 
crisis caught him still uncomfortably behindhand with** his oifice?^ 
work. In July 1713 the commissioners of customs ordered him to 
report how far his ledgers had been brought up, and to lose no time 
in completing them. He repeated his excuses, and said that the 
ledgers were complete in quality and quantity to Christmas 1709 ; 
in eight months at the furthest they would be completed to Christ- 
mas 1712. If the board wished it he would even in twelve months 
from that day, cast up the values ' according to the truest valuations 
I can be able at this time to procure.' But he had not hands enough, 
nor could he get the necessary work performed if he were not him- 
self out of pocket from time to time.^ The commissioners directed 
him to have his ledgers posted as to quality and quantity against 
the next session of parliament, early in the coming year, and for 
this purpose they allowed him ' two extraordinary hands ' until 
Christmas ; but they were not satisfied. A month later an enquiry 
came down to them from Lowndes, who asked on behalf of the 
lord treasurer how far Davenant had brought up his books and, 
ominously, what was the annual expense of his office. The com- 
missioners passed on the letter to Davenant. He protested that 
he hadl never failed to comply with any demands made upon him 
by the treasury, the house of lords, the house of commons, or the 
commissioners themselves. With the two new clerks, his whole 
accounts would be made up when parliament met early in the 
next year. It. would have been done long before but for all the 
special returns that had been called for ' which has run me into the 
present arrear, but I shall easily overcome it.' 

The commissioners were not convinced. In forwarding Daven- 
ant's replies to the treasury they stuck to their old view : ' We 
must humbly observe that by “his Constitution he is required to 
make an exact balance of trade once ever^r year, which it appears 
... he has not done ... We humbly observe that we think it 

1 Davenant to commissioners, 17 July 1713 in T. 1/153, fo. 213 
(no. 51b). 
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impracticable for him to render accounts with such readiness and 
exactness as if the leidgers were duly posted and brought up 
.according to the duty of his office/ On the matter of expense 
they were equally unfavourable. Culliford had £500 and £200 for 
two clerks, Davenant £1000, £200, and commumhis annis about 
£70 for stationery, besides the two temporary clerks at £50 per 
annum. ^ 

If Davenant's position was still secure, it can hardly have remained 
so through the political crises of the next year. With the queen's 
life failing, party strife rising to revolutionary pitch, and. tlie 
Spanish conwnercial treaty involved in the party strife, he was 
in an even more exposed situation than most of the tory function- 
aries. He seems, however, to have ridden out the storm. George I 
succeeded to Jhe crown in August. Davenant lived only until 
6 November, but he died in office. 

The third of the inspect ors-general was, like « Davenant, a 
pamphleteer and an economist, though, as he was appointed by 
the new whig government, he was naturally a man who had taken 
the opposite side in the controversy about the French commercial 
treaty. TIis name was Henry Martin or Martyn, and he was one 
of the leading writers of The British Merchant.^ Beyond that, dis- 
appointingly little is known about his earlier career. He con- 
tributed to The Spectator, and there is some ground for thinking 
that he may have been the author of the anonymous Considerations 
on the East India Trade of 1701, the ablest and best written of the 
early pamphlets in which free-trade doctrines are anticipated.^ 

No change was made in the emoluments of the office when 
Martin was appointed, though in 1718 his salary seems to have 
dropped from £1000 to £700.^ His first business was to make up 
Davenant's arrears. The way in which this was to be done and 
his intentions on entering office are stated in a letter, almost familiar 
in tone, written to Lord Treasurer Shrewsbury on 18 November 
1714.^ In the course of this letter he says : ‘ Your lordship will 
perceive that I have charged myself with no more than the seven 
first columns of Tables A and C,^ The remainder of these tables 
I have left to be perfected by the council of trade and the whole I 
have left to the council is not a tenth part of the charge which 
I have taken upon myself. 

' It had been arrogance in me to prescribe to the council of trade, 

^ Same to same, 14 August 1713, ibid., fo. 21 1 (no. 51a) ; conimissioners 
to lord treasurer, 26 August, ibid., fo. 209 (no. 51). This correspondence is 
summarised in Calendar of Treasmy Papers, 1708-14. That others besides 
the commissioners of customs considered Davenant slack is shown by the 
rebuke administered b3?' the board of trade on 23 March 1708/9: see its 
Journal under that date. 

^ See the preface to the reprint of 1721, p. xiv. No Constitution for Martin 
is indexed in T. 11/16. T. 11/17, p. i, refers to his ' Grant.' He appears 
to have held the office, unlike his predecessors and successors, by patent. 

® The evidence is ^evie-wed in P. J*. Mercantilism and, :ihe ' East 

India Trade (1925), App. B. 

^ Chamberlayne, Magnas Briiannice Notitia (171S). 

^’T./i8 4, no. 42, 

® This refers to the columns of values in some tables which he was to 
prepare : see Journgl of the Commissioners, 4 January 1714/ 15, 
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though I have presumed to give your lordship the example of a book 
as it will stand perfect in that office ... 

• ‘ [Dr. Davenant] has dropt the valuation of the parcelles [of 
imports and exports], and as it is said by the leave of the earl of 
Oxford. I believe he was displeased with the charge for certainly 
it is more than one man's whole labour. 

' Nevertheless I find six clerks in his office at the charge of £300 
per annum. 

' Besides what was done by Dr. Davenant, I am to give the 
valuation of the parcells, the tonnage of the goods imported and 
exported in our own and in foreign shipping, the course of the 
exchange, and a copy of a leidger as big as one of the Books of 
Martyrs, for the council of tra^e. I am not yet a judg of the charge 
of doing this. ^ 

' It becomes me to be as modest in my own pretensions after 
your lordship's favour as I was before. And if £500 per annum 
shall be thought too much for myself, I shall be very well pleased 
with whatsoever your lordship shall think sufficient ; onely I 
should be very glad, that nothing more than my ’own salary may 
appear in my Constitution for otherwise I shall pay taxe"^ for my 
clerks. 

' As for the charge of executing the office, if your lordship pleases 
the commissioners of customs will be able to tell how much is fit 
to be appointed to this charge. .... 

‘ It is possible, my lord, I might be of some use at first in the 
whole execution of the schemes which are my own contrivance. 
Mr. Popple, who is secretary to the council of trade and plantations, 
shall in this case have all the assistance I can spare him from my 
owii office.' 

The new government put in an entirely new body of commis- 
sioners at the board of trade. They held their first meeting on 
4 January 1714/15, and were soon asking Martin for returns on the 
matters that specially occupied them, beginning with Spanish 
trade, the subject of the much-discussed treaty of the previous 
government, and a general review of the trade of the preceding 
five or ten years. These demands continued in the usual way 
throughout Martin's term of office, and, though he sometimes 
needed reminders and sometimes reasonably asked for more time, 
he seems to have dealt with them satisfactorily. In 1716 he 
obtained a refund of £2go for his extraordinary expenditure in his 
first six months of office, when he had employed nine clerks in 
making up Davenant's arrears and in the other work imposed 
upon him ; but the commissioners of customs considered that for 
the future, even if he was out of pocket, he should carry out his 
duties in return for his allowance for clerks, which was then £200.^ 
In March 1717/18, however, he again got an additional payment : 
eight returns which he enumerated, had kept him and four clerks 
almost wholly employed for three months, andjthe commissioners 
of customs accepted his view that, without some concession, it 
would be ' impossible for him to keep any clerks in his office.' The 
treasury granted £30.^ 

^ T. 11/1:7, ppi 1-2. 


^ Ibid., pp. 66-'/. 
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Two or three small points may be noted. Next year the board 
of trade applied to the treasury for the use of the books made up 
before that time by the inspect ors-general A and later they repre- 
sented the necessit}^ of having annual copies of the ledgers.^ In 
1716/17 they enquired of Martin whether his books included the 
trade of Scotland A and, on discovering that they did not, asked 
the treasury that they might have an annual account of the general 
imports and exports to and from Scotland ' as promised by the 
Commissioners of the Customs in that part of Great Britain in their 
letter mentioned in the minutes of 7th December 1710'.^^ This 
letter had be^n accompanied by kn abstract of Scottish trade with 
Sweden from i May 1707 to 25 March 1710, and other separate 
returns were made from time to time ; but it does not appear that 
regular annua] returns were made to the board of trade. The 
inspectors-general, as we have seen, handled no Scottish figures 
until 1761.^ # 

]\lartin was consulted from time to time on questions of policy, 
such as the rates of duty on linen ® and the disadvantages of the 
importing of foreign calicoes A In the autumn of 1717 he was 
^ asked, fof what immediate reason does not appear, to give a general 
account of the balance of trade to all parts for some years past, 
and as near the present time as he could. ^ For this purpose he 
put in the most interesting document which had, down to that 
time, come from his office.^ It contained his observations on the 
commercial statistics for the whole period since the office was 
created, that is for the seventeen years ending at Christmas 1714- 
First he explained how the accounts had been drawn up.^® Davenant 
having failed to fill in the values except for the goods not rated, 
Martin had fiUed up the blanks from 1705, always using the same 
prices for the same species of goods, except that from that time he 
fixednew prices on the several sorts of woollen manufacture, nearer, as 
he believed to ' their most current value.' It is somewhat surprising 
that the board of trade returned to this question of values nearly 
three years later. Martin was then asked to give in writing the 
best account he could of the manner in which the valuations had 
at first been adjusted and settled ; and whether, on his entry into 
office, the valuations were revised and corrected b}^ the principal 
traders to each^ place. After a subordinate had replied on his 
behalf, Martin attended the board and again explained his practice, 
adding some new information. He had endeavoured to correct 
the valuations of several foreign goods by the asvsistance of some of 
the principal merchants, to whom he had sent lists of the said 
goods for that purpose, but he had received no answers from them. 
As to the woollen manufactures, he had valued them by the assist- 

^ T. 11/17, 4 Januaio^ 1715/16. ^ Ibid., 9 Aug, 2717. 

® Ibid.f 23 March 1716/17. ^ Ibid., 29 March 1717. 

s See above, p. 14. ® Ibid., 9 April 1717. 

Ibid., 22 Octobe3^i7i9. • ^ Ibid., 18 November 1717. 

® See the text in Appendix III below ; the memorandum was accom- 
panied by accounts of imports and exports and foreign coin and bullion 
exported {Journal of the Commissioners, 13 January 1717/18). 

The memorandum mistakenly says that CuUiford always valued the 
same species at the ^ame price: see above, p. ii. 
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ance of some of the most considerable persons concerned therein, 
and he would still endeavour to get the best information he could 
of the present value of plantation and foreign commodities.^ 

In his memorandum of 1718, after explaining the practice of 
valuation, Martin proceeded to a lucid and convincing proof that 
however they had been drawn up, the accounts of imports and 
exports could not have given even an approximate estimate of the 
real general balance of trade. Some of the points he made had 
been familiar to earlier writers on trade. Invisible imports and 
exports, smuggling, the goods imported on behalf of owners in the 
plantations, colonial-built ships sold in England had b^en discussed 
in this connection before ; ^ but, even if there is nothing new in it, 
this argument of Martin’s is the most complete analysis of the 
problem ever made down to that time. He did noj: infer from it 
that the whole work of his office was useless. He concluded by 
saying that, although the exact balance could never be known, the 
accounts would serve to show the increase or decrease of guch 
trades as were beneficial or detrimental. Which was which could 
be known only by observing the nature of the imports and exports 
in each case ; and, in order to trace the increase or decrease of the ^ 
quantities, it was necessary to have the same species valued always 
at the same price. 

The purpose of the memorandum evidently was to justify Martin 
in following the valuation of his predecessors. It had several weak 
points. He gave no reason for making an exception of wool. He 
did not discuss the obvious imperfections of the system of expressing 
the quantities in terms of money. It appears from the re-opening 
of the question in 1720 that the commissioners were not convinced. 

^ Journal of the Commissioners, 19 August, 18 September 1720. Mr. W. G. 
Hoskins in Industry, Trade and People in Exeter (1935), p. 68, draws attention 
to two discrepant estimates of wool exports in 1700, one in C.O. 390/12, the 
other in Customs 3/4. Mr. Hoskins is wrong in thinking that the former 
originated with the board of trade : it is dated ‘ Custom House Inspector 
General’s Ofhce 21 November 1715’ ; and is thus the work of Martin, the 
other being Culliford’s ledger. In Martin’s return the woollen exports to 
Spain are valued at ;£36i,873 105. ^d., whereas the ledger entries for them 
add up to fZT^All Unfortunately the return does not give quan- 

tities, or rates or species but only the total value for each country, so that 
the discrepancy cannot be explained. Mr. Hoskins seems to be mistaken 
in giving the ledger value for Spain as ;£447,ooo. 

^ For some references see J. Yiner, ' English Theories of Foreign Trade 
before Adam Smith,’ in Journal of Political Economy, xxxviii (1930), especi- 
ally pp. 262-3. If Martin followed any printed work more than another it 
was probably Sir Josiah Child’s Discourse of Trade (1690), pp. 137-40 (pp. 
154-6 in the edition of 1694 with the title New Discourse of Trade), 

John Cary, the Bristol merchant and economist, in his Essay, was of opinion 
that the Custom House estimates could not be of any certainty. He pointed 
out as obstacles to finding the general balance, the trade ‘ driven by ex- 
change ’ and the importations on account of owners in the plantations. In 
relation to the balance with particular countries, he mentioned the vray in 
which exports to one country pay for imports from another, and the difficult}?' 
of reckoning in the profits on freights and sales {Essay the State of England 
in relation to its Trade, 1695, pp. 137-9). The second edition of this work, 
with the title Essay towards regulating the Trade and employing the Poor of 
this Kingdom, was published in 1719. The passage in question begins at 
p. 84 and is altered by the additions of references to the new books of imports 
and exports and to over-entries for woollen exports. 
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It was, however, about this time that interest in the balance of 
trade was weakening in England. Walpole’s reform of the tariff 
began soon after this ; indeed, the accounts asked from Martin, 
at this time may be amongst the preliminaries of this reform ; and’ 
the principle of the reform w^as the substitution of simple industrial 
protectionism for regulation in the interests of the balance of trade. 
This helps to explain the fact that, even if the board of* trade was 
not convinced by Martin, there was no change of system ; but so 
long as the series of ledgers continued, the valuations were now 
stereotyped, even for woollen goods. The suspicion must remain 
that in allowing them to become so, Martin was partly actuated by 
a desire to save himself trouble. He was more attentive to duty 
than Davenant, but less active in other ways. He died in office 
on 10 April 1721.^ • 

Henry Martin w^as the last inspector-general of imports and 
exports in the long period with which we are concerned, who did 
his work. After his death the ofhce became, like some other offices 
in tlie customs, a sinecure, and such it remained until the year 
1786. Its holders and their emoluments were as follows: 

» 

1721 Anthony Balam For himself and his clerks £y 8 o 

His assistant John Oxenford ,^120 

1737 Horatio Walpole ^ 

174- Thomas de Veil ^ do. 

(knighted 1744) 

1746 Henry Pelham ^ do. 

1751, Edward Capel ® do. 

1759 John Pelham® 

1763 Fulk Greville ’ 

1765 John Pelham® 

Anthony Balam, when he entered on his office ® reviewed its work 
with ..an appearance of zeal. In a memorandum to the commis- 
sioners of customs he described the origin of the office and then 
gave a new piece of information about its reputation. ' In the 
infancy of this office the enquirys which were sent down by parlia- 
ment in relating to our foreign trade generally requiring a retrospect 

Mils grave’s Obituary . 

2 Custom House, Notes and Extracts, i, s.v. ‘ Inspector General of Imports 
and Exports/ refesa'ing to Treasury Warrant of 17 February 1722. This is 
the celebrated Horace Walpole, then only twenty years old, who, according 
to the Diet, of Nat. Biog., resigned the offi.ee in January 1738. 

^ de Veil’s Constitution does not appear to be in T. 11/22, where it would 
be expected. 

‘^Constitution, 8 October 1746, vice de Veil, deceased (T. 11/23, p. 107). 

^Constitution, 19 November 1751, a/ce Pelham, dismissed (T, 11/24, p. 
103). 

® Constitution, 5 January 1759, vice Capel, dismissed (T. 11/25, p. 456). 
Pelham was also customer or collector of Chester (T. 11/26, pp. 2e>S, 294; 
T. 11/28, p. 128). His name appears in the list of Sussex gentlemen removed 
from their offices in 17G2-3 as supporters of Newcastle : L. B. Namier, England 
in the Age of the American Revolution, {ig^o), p. 473. 

" Constitution, 26 January 1763, Pelham, dismissed (T. 11/27, p. 25S). 

® Constitution, 16 August 1765, mce Greville, dismissed (T. 11/2S, p, 253). 

^ His Constitution dated 3 August 1721, is in T 11/18, p. i. 

This appears to date from about 8 August 1722, and is in T. 1/240, no. 26 
bo. 89)* V. . ; 
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into past years, the answers were very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
which made it at that time to be thought of little use, but through 
,the ability and diligence of my predecessors for about twenty five 
■years the office is now in such order and takes in the trade of so 
many years that the government, I humbly pres um e find the use 
of it a ready dispatch to their demands lately made.’ To make it 
more perfect he would propose to have the accounts so kept as to 
be ready to deliver on all occasions not only the gross amount of 
every specie of goods exported and imported but ‘ each specie 
separated under the various denominations and qualitys etc. by 
Which they pay different dutys in such manner that the revenue 
arising therefrom may with the utmost expedition be cast up and 
made known, which is frequently required and as often puts the 
government to an extra ejfpence and sometimes disappointments 
m delays. At present, for instance, he could not give an annual 
medium ’ of the duties on paper because in his books it was specified 
under the titles of ordinary, brown, painted, etc., under which 
It paid the old duties, but it was charged with the new duties under 
a different set of titles, foolscap, fine, second, bastard, etc. Similarly 
the gross quantity of hides could be given, but not the separate 
quptities of those which paid by tale and those which paid by" 
weight. As there were many instances of this kind, and as it was 
of great consequence to the publick to know the just income of 
every particular duty and the good and bad influence such dutys 
trade upon which they are charged . . / he hoped to 
pt the office into such a regulation which ^ requires not only more 
help but a chief clerk suited to his capacity superior to that of a 
c^mqn copying clerk.’ The present £200 was not enough for the 
office in the manner it was then kept, and Balam was at considerable 
expense to maintain able clerks, five being constantly employed 
There were many precedents of successful applications by his 
predecessors for the reimbursement of extra charges. He therefore 
recommended John Oxenford ‘ as a person perfectly qualifyd by 
long expenence and great appUcation in the Custom House ’ to be 
appointed by warrant of the commissioners as first clerk in the 
inspector-generals ?ffice at ^120 per annum; and he asked also 
for £60 per annum in addition to the existing I200 for clerks 
The proposal for extending the work of the office does not seem 

returns of revenue could easily be 
made by other departments of the customs. It was, however 
accepted by the treasury r though it does not appear to have been 

time. The salaries were 
feed as Bal^ wished. He seems to have taken no active part 
fui / + ? ^ areangements were made ; but if he intended from 

the first to make his office a sinecure, the intention was expressed 
^ “ Oxenford’s Constitution. Balam had^ repre- 
sented that the keeping a due register of the several species exported 
from and imported into England,. specifying the placSs from Xence 

3md frem ^ other dutie; 

equired from the said office) become so voluminous that the said 
inspector general cannot himself perform that service, that he is 
^Warrant of i6 August 1722 in T. 128. 
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of opinion that it will be very much for the public service in carrying 
on the business of that office in case of the death or removal of any 
inspector general that a person of experience well skilled in the; 
practice and business of the office be appointed assistant or chief 
clerk to the said inspector general, which will be an encouragement 
to such clerk to go cheerfully on with his duty mthout the fear of 
being laid aside as hath of late been several times practised in that 
office/ ^ On these public-spirited grounds the inspector-generalgot 
his assistant, who soon became a deputy. The choice of Oxen ford 
was good. He had apparently been the inspector-geiierars clerk 
at least as ear]y as November 1719, and during Martin's last years 
had been often in charge of the whole wwk of the office.^ He now 
became the active head, with his own Constitution and the title of 
‘ assistant inspector general.’ ^ Nothing need be said about his 
ordinary work for the next twenty years or so except that it was 
almost exactty like that of Henry Martin. It was still necessary 
from time to time for the commissioners of customs to take special 
measures to expedite the inspector-general’s work. In 1733 he was 
allowed two clerks at £$o per annum to bring up his arrears of busi- 
ness.^ In»i742 came an order that he 'is every quarter to lay 
l)efore the board lists of accompts wanting in his office from the out 
ports, that the same may be wrote for/ ^ In 1746 he was to hasten 
the copies of his ledger for the board of trade.® Oxenford seems to 
have been the author of a long and not unimportant ' Essay towards 
finding the Ballance of our whole Trade Annually from Christmas of 
1698 to Christmas 1719.’ This was presumably composed in 
1723, when the accounts were made up to Christmas 1719,® and the 
manuscript is in Oxenford’s hand, though unsigned. It is with the 
records of the board of trade, but it does not appear to have been 
presented to the board. If it had any immediate practical object, 
this nrust have been connected with the rewsion of the tariff. From 
the accidental fact that it contains the bookplate of George Chalmers, 
the well-known commercial statistician of the late eighteenth 
century, it has been described in the official List and Index of the 
Colonial Office Records in the Public Record Office as ' George 
Chalmers’s Essay on the Balance of Trade.’ It seems to be 
written with knowledge of Martin’s memorandum ; at least it con- 

^ T. 11/18, pp. 1S5, 129. 

2 Board of Trade Journal, iy4ij2-4g, pp. 52"3, where the assistant inspec- 
tor-general states that he cannot give information on the yield of customs 
■ duties,' , 

® In 1728 he was appointed to the additional office of a jerquer in the port 
of London (T. 11/19, p. 264), and in 1747 he became register of certificate 
cockets and examiner of debentures at a salary of (T. 11/23, p. 276). 
I am unable to explain the order of the commissioners of customs on 21 
January 1724 (Custom House, Notes and Extracts, i, s.r;. Inspector of Exports 
and Imports) that he ‘ is for the future to enter the several articles in his 
books in such a manner as to distinguish the countnes from whence the 
goods are imported and where exported k This would appear to have been 
done already. 

^ Custom House, Notes and Extracts, i, s,v. Inspector of Exports and 
Imports, 28 June 1733. 

Ibid., 8 December 1742, ® Jhid., 6 June 1746. 

’ C.O, 390/14. See the text in Appendix. 

8 The board of trad^ received them on 12 June (Journal, iy 32 - 8 , p. 26), 
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tains arguments against his reasons for thinking that an exact 
balance could not be struck. It attempts to allow for the over- 
w^aluation of exports by making a deduction of 2 per cent. On the 
whole, it is inferior to Martin's memorandum in style and in reason- 
ing ; it has many tiresome repetitions ; but it adds some useful 
details to what we know of the practice of foreign trade and of the 
inspector-general's office. Thus it explains that double entries and 
entries for ostentation could be made only in London, not in the out- 
ports.^ It makes the reasonable suggestion that the inspector- 
general ought to get his figures for London exports from the searchers' 
books, not from the bills of entry ; ^ but it states thaj: a test by the 
board of trade had shown that the discrepancy between these two 
sources of information did not exceed 4 per cent. Of wider interest 
are its incidental notices of the financing of commerce and of the 
consumption of imported goods. It even contributes a little to the 
history of English costume.^ 

Oxenford carried on the work of the office for thirty-six years, 
until his death on 24 December 1758. ^ During the latter part of the 
period there was, however, a change in his habits. Until 1742/3 
he was sometimes consulted by the board of trade on general matters^ 
of commercial policy, and corresponded with it direct on his own 
special statistical matters ; but after that date he was no longer 
summoned to appear in person, and written communications passed 
through the secretary to the commissioners of customs.® These 
changes may have no significance. The former of them may, how- 
ever, be connected with the fact that the board was gradually less 
occupied with trade other than that of the plantations. There are 
some indications, though their evidence is uncertain, that at this 
time there was a decline in the general estimation of the inspector- 
generaFs work. The economic writer, Joshua Gee, in 1729 wrote 
plainly : ‘ It is a matter of great difficulty to know the true balance 
of trade ; some expect the custom-house accounts will set us to 
rights, but there may be a great many falacies in those accounts.' 
He mentioned some of those which had been known to former 
writers, and suggested that many exports might be over-rated and 
imports under-rated. He was an enemy to imports, and he 
attempted, by very conjectural methods, to show that the inspectors- 
general had in 1723 returned quantities for certain imports much 
below the apparent consumption in the country.® A few years after 
the publication of Gee’s book the inspector-general's staff was given 
facilities for improving the accuracy of its returns in one small 
particular : it was to have access to the land surveyors’ book of 
over-entries inwards." That there was no general loss of confidence 
in its work is shown by an actual increase in the amount of its busi- 
ness : in 1744 extra clerks were allowed to cope with an ‘ occasional 

^ Contrast Davenant's statement, p. 57 below. 

^ See below, p. 81. ® See below, pp. 75”i34. 

^ Gentleman's Magazine, 1758, p. 616. 

^ The last record of the old system in the Board of Trade Journal is on 2 
February 1743/4. 

® The Trade and Navigation, of Great Britain Considered (new ed., 1767), 
pp. 191 a, 

’ Custom House, Notes and Extracts, uU supra, 2^ November 1732, 
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increase/ ^ David Hume, in his essay ' On the Balance of Trade/ 
which was published in 1752, not only exposed the current economic 
fallacies on this subject, but also remarked: 'The customhouse 
books are allowed to be an insufficient ground of reasoning/ He 
gave no reasons, and although he had a low opinion of Gee as a 
theorist, he may have had none except those of Gee ; in any case, 
his evidence that this was then an accepted view can Hardly be 
rejected. 

There is, indeed, no evidence that parliamentary politicians shared 
this scepticism; ^ but they asked for greater precision in the^ 
inspector-gener,aPs accounts, a few months before Hume*s book 
appeared. On 7 May 1751 the treasury wrote to the commissioners 
of customs as follows : 'Notice being taken in the house of commons 
that the different species of linnens exported were not kept suffi- 
ciently distinct, with regard to cheques and striped linnens, the lords 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury are pleased to direct you to 
give orders that more distinct accounts be kept of all goods imported, 
though the same pay no duty ; and of all goods exported, though 
the same are not entitled to any bounty or drawback, than has 
Ijitherto b^n done, that thereby a more adequate judgment may be 
formed of the increase or decrease of any particular species of goods 
than can be framed from the present manner of keeping those 
accounts.’ ^ We have already seen reasons enough for thinking 
that this demand could scarcely have been satisfied. Parliament, 
nevertheless, still asked for more figures and Oxenford’s busiest 
period came in 1755. In January of that year parliament asked for 
a quantity of information which exceeded all precedents. The 
various returns amounted to abstracts for the past thirty years of the 
imports and exports of all sorts of linens, woollens, East India goods, 
and most other commodities. For the first time, the inspector- 
general was ordered to have them ready for the next session of 
parliament ; while at the same time the lords of the treasury 
demanded accounts of naval stores and other goods, with the result 
that he and his seven clerks were wholly occupied with this work 
until 28 January 1756 and their routine work fell into arrear. The 
difficulty was cleared up by a grant of £25 for additional help, the 
last of three such grants wffiich Oxenford seems to have had, the 
others being of at>out 1729 and 1732.^ 

Oxenford’s successor, John Tomkyns, also did a long spell of 
duty.® It was not until 1785 that he retired on a pension, and the 
tw-enty-seven years of his tenure were marked by a series of changes 
which ended in the complete transformation of the office and its 
methods. In his first years steps were taken, presumably on his 

1 Ihid.y 22 June 1744. The order of 5 April 1744 (see above, p. 8) shows 
that this occasional increase was due not to the wishes of the commissioners 
of customs, but to a demand from outside, apparently (see below, pp. 177-9) 
from the house of commons. 

2 Oxenford had a special payment of ^£30 ordered on 10 March 1752 (Custom 
House, Notes and Exiijact, i). 

3 11/24, p, 60, and Custom House, Notes and Extracts, uhi supra, 9 May 

1751. T. 11/25, p. 190; 20, p, 20. 

5 His Constitution, dated 4 January 1759, is in T. 11/25, P* 452* On p. 460 
is a notice of a request from his office in the same month for additional pay- 
ment for returns mad« out for the house of commons. 
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initiative, to give him better information. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment, it was ordered that he was ' to have access to the cocket-book 
in the searchers' office ' : ^ from his point of view the cocket-book was 
a list of goods exported. Three and a half years later he was ' directed 
to apply weekly to the searchers for copies of the shipping bills, in 
order that being constantly furnished therewith, he may be enabled 
to make iip more exact accounts than can be made from the bills of 
entry only ; and, the order continued, ' that in case he should at any 
time meet with any difficulty in obtaining such copies from those 
^officers' he was ‘to represent the same to the board It was 
scarcely a month before he complained of the inaccurate manner 
in which the searchers kept their shipping biUs, whereupon the board 
enjoined those officers ‘ to^ observe more regularity etc.' ^ On the 
same day the inspector-general was ordered to apppint a clerk at his 
own expense to inspect and copy the shipping biUs ; two months 
later he was^^ to provide and keep a book to enter the exact quanti- 
ties of free goods endorsed on the shipping bills and shipped for 
exportation.' ^ This series of orders shows that an attempt was 
made to remedy the known defect of the statistics in the over- 
entries of exports. They also show that the attempt encountered 
difficulties ; whether it led to any substantial improvements, it does 
not seem possible to decide. In 1767 the landing surveyors were 
directed to supply the inspector-general weekly with accounts of 
over-entries and damages on goods inwards,^ a similar correction 
of minor importance. 

When Tomkyns was appointed the Seven Years War was half-way 
through its course; its victorious end set new problems for com- 
mercial policy. In May 1766, three years after the peace, the 
treasury approved a memorial from the commissioners of customs, 
in which they wrote : The business of the office of inspector- 
general of imports and exports being greatly increased, ndt only 
by the late acquisition in America but by the great number and 
variety of accounts called for by the house of lords, the house of 
commons and your lordships, and Mr. John Tomkyns, the assistant 
inspector-general, who has served in that station and as a clerk in 
the said office upwards of 31 years, having a salary of no more 
than £120 per annum upon the establishment and £20 per annum 
pa5^abie by incidents in persuance of a warrant of the treasury of the 
13th August 1717 for a copy of the ledger for the board of trade . . . 
Mr. Tomkyns having given repeated proofs of his assiduity therein ' 
they recommended an addition of £60 per annum to his salary to 
be placed on the estabhshment, together with the £20 for the board 
of trade's copy of the ledger.® 

^ Custom House, Notes and Extracts, iii, s.v. Inspector General of Imports 
and Exports, 4 May 1759. 

^ Ibid,, 23 December 1762. ® Ibid., 26 Januaiy 1763. 

^ Ibid., 31 March 1763. 

^ Custom House, Notes and Extracts, iii, s.v. Inspep,tor General of Imports 
and Exports, 3 November 1767. 

® T. 11/28, p. 317, and Custom House, Notes and Extracts, iii, s.v. Inspector 
General of Imports and Exports, 16 June 1766. Tomkyns was granted a 
special allowance of £60 for himself and his clerks for preparing accounts for 
the commons * etc,' (il}id.i S May 1764). ^ 
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This increase of salary and the appreciation which it implies lead 
up to the interesting fact that the inspector-generaFs figures wei'e 
used as materials for a more stately form of literature than they had 
ever appeared in before, when in 1769 Edmund Burke worked them 
up in his Observations on a late Publication, intituled, The Present 
State of the Nation. 

As the difficulties with the American colonies increased in the 
seventeen-seventies, the assistant inspector-general had his shai'e 
in the administrative bustle. In August 1774 he got an additional 
payment of £100 for an account of rum exported from each port of. 
Ireland in i758-»70, and an addition hi £50 a year to his salary, with 
£40 for a clerk, for preparing weekly accounts of the number of 
emigrants to America and to foreign pqiris.^ It must have been 
about the same tijm <3 that a new kind of statistical table began to be 
prepared in the office. ^ Unfortunatel}? we have no information 
about the reasons why this change was made ; but the* new tables 
were simpler, and at the same time more comprehensive, than the 
old ledgers, and they must have been intended to give a better 
general view of the commercial position than had previously been 
possible. The authority for which they were primarily intended was 
the treasury ; or at least this seems to be implied by the abstract of 
the minute of the commissioners of customs, in which the inspector- 
general is ordered ‘ to prepare annually an account of the amount 
of the value of the imports and exports to and from England to be 
transmitted to the treasury.’ ^ They ultimately superseded the 
old ledgers and the annual abstracts from them, and though the 
ledgers were still for some years prepared alongside of them, the 
new method may be said to have foreshadowed fundamental changes 
in the inspector-generaFs work. The new tables are called ' States 
of Navigation and Commerce ’ ^ and the first of them deals with the 
year 1772. It gives tables for England, Scotland, and Great Britain. 
First are tables for shipping, then imports and exports by quantities 
and values, the same official values as those of the ledgers, under 
countries and species. At the end are general abstracts by species 
and ' grand divisions,’ that is continents, and then by countries 
without species. There is no distinction between London and the 
out-ports, and the tables of imports and exports do not distinguish 
between those carried in English and those carried in foreign ships. 
Nor does anything appear to have been lost by this simplification. 
In later years the tables grew somewhat more complicated, as such 
tables are apt to do, especially by the addition of a section showing 
the receipts of the customs revenue. A minor change, first intro- 
duced in the ledger for 1771, may be noted as belonging to the same 

^ T. 11/30, pp. 479, 482-3 ; Notes and Extracts, loc. cii., 18, 19 August 

..1774-": 

2 The origin of the new tables may perhaps be connected with the letter 
of the secretary to the treasury to the commissioners of customs, 16 December 
1777, in T. X1/31, p, 396, calling for a return of imports and exports * in the 
first place ' with respect#o Canada, Nova Scotia, Florida, Jamaica, Flanders, 
Spain, Holland, France, Germany and St. Eustatia. 

^ Custom House, Notes and Extracts, loc. cit., 20 March 1771. The allow- 
ance of 2s. a day to the clerks on 19 March 1773 (ibid.) for working extra 
hours may well be due to the preparation of the new tables, 

* Customs 17. • 
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period of improvement : in the lists of re-exports, East India goods 
were now distinguished from the other foreign goods amongst which 
they had previously been included without distinction.^ 

In 1776 certain annual abstracts of the inspector-generars 
statistics from their beginning until Christmas 1773 were made 
available for the public in a volume which has been much used by 
historians, Sir Charles Whitworth’s State of the Trade of Great Britain 
in> its Imports and Exports, Whitworth had sat in parhament for 
nearly twenty years and published various compilations of pariia- 
.mentary history. He believed in the value of disseminating com- 
mercial information. We shall notice later another of his efforts 
in this direction, and we may here mention that in 1771 he published 
the collected edition of th^ works of Charles Davenant. The State 
of the Trade of Great Britain appeared to contemporaries an import- 
ant work. A translation was printed in France by the imprimerie 
royale in 1777. The title is in one respect misleading : the accounts 
refer, as we have already noticed, not to Great Britain but only to 
England. The introduction is unimportant, consisting of remarks 
on British commerce derived from Malachi Postlethwayt and a 
popular but second-rate geographical writer, William Ghthrie, with 
a few sentences on the reasons for over-entries at the Custom House. 
The body of the book consists of annual tables compiled from ' the 
annual Accounts given in by the proper Officers to the House of 
Commons.’ ^ The same abstracts are given from 1760 at the end of 
each year in David Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce.^ In that 
work the series is continued, after the dates covered by Whitworth, 
to 1800, and includes the figures for Scotland, which Whitworth 
does not give.^ In one important respect these tables differ from 
the abstracts of foreign trade which are familiar in books of reference 
in our own day. They give the estimated money values of imports 
and exports as divided among the different countries witK which 
trade was carried on ; but they do not in any way distinguish be- 
tween the different classes of goods. The reason for this appears to 
be more than accidental. It would not have been difficult to classify 
the trade under species ; but, in the early days of the statistics, as 
we have seen, the first object of attention was the particular balance 
of trade with each country. When this came to be thought less 
important it is possible that a further reason,- besides mere con- 
servatism, prevented a change to the other system. It may have 
been thought that foreign competitors would know too much if they 
could trace the fluctuations in the importing and exporting of par- 
ticular commodities. We know that some people supposed the 
publication of commercial statistics to be dangerous. In or about 
the year in which Whitworth’s book was published, an official wrote 
a note in a manuscript volume of precisely similar tables, with this 
curious remark : ' As I do conceive that permitting a copy of these 

1 Note of 17S8 in B.T. 6/241. 

^ I have not seen any printed annual copies of there, nor have I discovered 
•whether they were rendered annually from the beginnings of the office or 
from some later date. 

^ Vols. iii~iv (1805), For the sources of the later years and the Scottish 
figures see below, pp. 31, 41. 

^ He omits the item * Foreign Coin and Bullion'*': see below, p. 35. 
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calculations to go forth and thereby become publick, and foreigners 
informed how far the commerce of this country is for or against 
them, would be attended with very bad consequences ; I do there- 
fore beg and intreat the possessor of this book to be upon his guard 
against the mischief here presumed*' ^ 

^ In spite of this, and in spite of the success of Whitworth[s publica- 
tion, the inspector-general's figures were not more highly esteemed 
by the best judges than they had been before. The Wealth of Nations 
appeared in the same year as Whitworth's tables, and in it Adam 
Smith said : ‘ The custom-house books, I think, it is now generally 
acknowledged,* are a very uncertain criterion, on account of the 
inaccuracy of the valuation at which the greater part of the goods 
are rated in them.' ^ , 

In 1780 the old series of the ledgers, as we now have it, conies to 
an end. It appears, however, that this may be due only to the fire 
at the Custom House in 1814, and that the series nmy originally 
have continued throughout the period 1781-91.^ Its termination 
was in all probability an incident in the general reform of the 
inspector-general's office. In 1780 the commissioners of customs 
iiealt sevefely with the dilatory clerk who furnished the inspector- 
general with the bills of entry : in future he was not to have his 
salary if he was more than three months in arrear with his work.^ 
We know nothing more of the circumstances, and so we should not 
be justified in saying that the American war, which was then going 
on, had anything to do with this little act of discipline ; but the 
American war had ultimately a great effect on the work of the office. 
It, and the repentance after it, began the break-up of the old regime 
in England. In 1782 Burke's ‘ economical reform ' swept away the 
old board of trade, transferring its duties for the time being to a 
committee of the privy council. This does not appear to have made 
any difference to the w^ork of the inspector-general's office ; but the 
office did not escape the scrutiny of the commissioners of public 
accounts who, in the same movement of reform, overhauled the 
whole administrative machinery of the state. John Tomkyns gave 
them a clear account of his work. ‘ The Inspector-General executes 
no part of the Business . . . Every Bill for an Import or an 
Export, at the Port of London, is brought to this Ofiice, and the 
Quantity of every^Article upon each of these Bills is entered in this 
Office, distinguishing the Country from and to which each Article 
is brought or sent. Every Out Port sends to this Office a similar 
Quarterly Account of the Imports and Exports, of which Entries 
are made in this Office ; from hence an Account may be obtained 
from this Office of the Quantity of every Article exported or im- 
ported, and to and from what Country, at any Port in England, for * 
any given time.' ^ This was almost the end of Tomkyns' fifty years' 

4 Brit. Mns. Add. MS. 29,903, after the last completed entry. 

-Ed, Cannan, i. 439. 

^ Royal Commission ^ the Public Records, First Report, yoI, I, pt. ii {1912), 
p. 47, n.* , 

^ Notes and Extracts, iii, s.v. Bills of Entry. 

^ (J. Lane), Reports of the Commissioners of Public Accounts, vol. iii {17S7). 
p. 432, For the return of the establishment of the office made to these 
commissioners see belc^w, p. 150. ■ 
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service. In August 1785 he informed the lords of the treasury that 
he was not able to go through business with his usual alacrity and 
satisfaction to himself ; he found it too laborious, and he prayed to 
relinquish his office and to have a moderate competency for the rest 
of his life. His prayer was granted, and, in the new spirit of reform, 
his pension of £100 a year was made a charge on the inspector- 
general,^ The old regime was indeed breaking up. Within less 
than a year the last of the sinecurist inspector-generals, John 
Pelham, died ; and he was succeeded by Thomas Irving, who had 
himself been appointed only three months earlier as successor to 
Tdmkyns.^ At first Irving was*given the same emoluments as his 
predecessors since Antony Balam, but within his first year he had two 
additional sums for extra clerks. ^ There are abundant signs in the 
documents left behind by the commercial negotiations of Pitt’s 
ministry that Irving began a new era in the inspect or-generaTs office. 
He wrote in •1790, in the introduction to the twentieth volume of 
the ‘ State of the Navigation, Revenue and Commerce of the British 
Empire,’ the epitaph of the old statistical system. He repeated the 
familiar criticisms of the entries of free goods outwards, drew attention 
to the obsoleteness of the official values, insisted that in striking th^ 
balance of trade the freight ought to have been included in the 
value of exports in British and imports in foreign bottoms. He con- 
cluded that ‘ the arguments held both in and out of parliament, and 
the voluminous writings of various authors upon the subject of 
commercial balances, chiefly founded upon the accounts of the in- 
spector general’s office, are made upon false data.’ ^ It was not, how- 
ever, until 1799 that declared values were used in these statistics, 
and even then the use of the official values was still continued side 
by side with them. 

At this point we may conveniently end our narrative ; but there 
remain to be mentioned one or two subsequent enquiries which led 
to the retrospective publication of some of the manuscript materials 
we have mentioned. In the year 1787 a volume of parliamentary 
papers was published in connection with Pitt’s tariff changes and 
especially with his French commercial treaty of the previous year, 
which, for a short time, ended the tariff war begun in the seventeenth 
century. This gave annual tables of trade between England and 
France from 1714 to 1761, and between all Great Britain and France 
from 1761 to 1787, in both cases by quantities as well as values. 
These were followed by some other tables which need not be men- 
tioned here, and by tables for Portugal from 5 January 1761 to 
5 January 1787 similar to those for France. For these countries, 
therefore, in these years the whole contents of the great ledgers are 
available in print. It is for this reason that economic historians 
have usually treated the French and Portuguese trade of the 

1 T. 11/34, PP- 4 ^. 3 ^ 0 * 

^ Constitutions for the two offices 5 January and 7 April 1786 in T. 11/34, 
PP- 389 > 261. ^ 

® Letters of 27 October 1786 and i February 1787 in T. 11/34, pp. 4S0, 
497 - 

* Customs 17/12, partly printed in Bal Krishna, Commercial Relations 
between India and England (1924), pp. 184-6. 
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eighteentli century more fully and clearly than that with any other 
country. 

^ V AND Use of the iNSPEtXOR-GENERAUs STATISTICS 

A general review of the work of the inspect ors-general in the 
eighteenth century should begin by emphasising its importance. 
It is much to the credit of the English governments, and it is even 
somewhat surprising, that they maintained at considerable public 
expense throughout the period, this machinery for ascertaining the 
facts of commerce. That its statisticar work made so considerable 
a contributioivto theoretical discussions and to the formulation of 
policy should add to our respect for that commercial policy itself. 
It is true that the work fell short of wlutt it might have been. We 
have noticed the failings of the most famous of the inspectors- 
general, the absenteeism of six of his successors, the signs that at 
some periods the work went on in a spirit of unenterprising routine. 
It may be surprising that the work was done at ail, but, if it is to be 
judged by modern standards, it is equally surprising that it was 
not done better. Throughout the period, scarcely anything was 
Attempted beyond the estimation of the trade of each year. There 
was scarcely anything in the way of comparison or calculation, no 
approach to the estimating of trends or directions of development. 
Only at rare intervals did an inspector-general work out an average 
for the trade in some commodity or commodities for a period of 
years. ^ In the early days of 'the board of trade, one of its members, 
Sir Philip Meadows, devised a table for ready reference in which 
the several items of the returns could be compared at a glance with 
those of other years or countries.^ No one seems ever to have used 
it or imitated it. We need nqt regret this lack of intellectual 
vigour ; greater ambitions would probably have led to greater 
interference in the interests of parties or policies, and, as they stand, 
these materials have the merit of ha\’ing been subjected to com- 
paratively little interested pressure. 

Whatever value they may have for us must be their value as 
records of what happened ; but, for the critical study of these 
materials, we may be guided chiefly by the contemporary criticisms, 
although these were directed mainly, not to the accui’acy of the 
record but to its vdlue as a basis for calculating the balance of trade* 
The main points of these criticisms have already been mentioned. 
In recapitulating them here, we shall do well to begin by considering 
the statistics as records of the movements of goods, postponing until 
later the more complicated and secondary question of their estimates 
of the values of the goods. 

It is evident that these statistics are more valuable as records of 
the quantities of goods, given by weight or measure or tale, than of 
their value in mone}/, for the greater part of the values were reached 
by subsequent calculation and all of them involved a much larger 

^ e.g. Davenant in his Second Report to the Commissioners of Public 
Accounts [Works, vol. V (1771) ; Martin to the board of trade in 1715 on 
woollen goods, tin and fish (Journal, 27 June 1715). 

2 C.O. 388/S, D. 37,^, 5 March 1700/1. 
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element of estimation or guessing, and left more room for fraud, 
than the statements of quantity. There are, however, serious 
defects in the figures of quantities. The first comes from the fact 
that they record, however imperfectly, only the trade which passed 
through the customs. They tell us nothing about the great quanti- 
ties of goods which were smuggled. In the nature of the case it is 
impossible to invent any satisfactory way of correcting the figures 
to allow for these goods. Guesses were sometimes made as to the 
extent of smuggling. In the early eighteenth century it was com- 
monly supposed that the clandestine importation of French wines 
was equal to a third of that openly carried on ; ^ but we have no 
means of knowing whether this estimate and others like it are any- 
where near the truth. Thi§ uncertainty is limited only by the fact 
that only certain kinds of goods were smuggled in great quantities. 
The quantity was greater when the tax was higher and when the 
goods were pertable and easily concealed ; among imports, wines and 
spirits, tobacco, tea and silk were the ‘ free-trader's ' staples ; among 
exports, however, raw wool, a prohibited export, in spite of its bulk, 
was carried to France to the value certainly of thousands of pounds 
a year. There was naturally no smuggling of permitted exports^, 
that were free of duty ; but it should be noticed that the entries of 
these are indirectly affected by the question of smuggling, since they 
were sometimes smuggled into the country and then exported as 
' of the growth or manufacture of Britain ' when they ought to have 
been entered as re-exports of foreign commodities. Smuggling then 
vitiates the figures for the highly taxed imports, for the prohibited 
exports (including contraband of war), and, so far as their local 
origin is concerned, for re-exports of taxed imports. 

Nor is that all. It might be supposed that the proportion of 
smuggled goods that passed the customs would remain fairly con- 
stant, so that, even without knowing the quantities of goods for each 
year, we could approximately trace the rise and fall in these quanti- 
ties from one year to another. Unfortunately it is generally agreed 
that heavy increases of duties, and still more prohibitions, increased 
the rewards and therefore the prevalence of smuggling, while large 
reductions of duties decreased it. We can therefore trace the 
fluctuations in the movements of heavily taxed or prohibited goods 
only within each period of the commercial policy affecting them. 
Thus, in tracing trade with France, we must be very reserved in 
comparing the period from 167810 1685 with the succeeding period ; 
in general we must be cautious in comparing periods of war with 
periods of peace ; we must make no close comparison of the periods 
before and after Walpole's reform of the customs. For this reason 
alone, which as we shall see is reinforced by others, the inspector- 
general's figures may be used with much greater confidence for com- 
parisons of neighbouring years in which the conditions were similar 
than over longer periods and across changes in law and policy. 
Further, they are useful for comparing imports with imports or 

^ The British Merchant, i. 306. For the arguments in favour of low esti- 
mates of the amount of smuggling see below, pp. 105-14, where with some 
reason the whole is estimated at less than one third of the lawful imports 
from France and Holland, 
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exports with exports, rather than for their original purpose of com- 
paring imports with exports. 

Akin to the difficulty about smuggling is the difficulty which 
arises from incorrect entries at the customs. These were of various 
kinds. There is no evidence of a kind of defect which w^e sometimes 
find in statistics, the making of meaningless, conventional entries 
by officials who were too lazy to keep their records alive. In 
London, where more than one ship might be available at the same 
time, a merchant sometimes entered his goods with the intention 
of exporting them by one and then, changing his mind, had to enter 
them for another.^ More important were the different kinds of 
fraudulent entries made by bribed or indulgent customs officers. 
The most obvious, affecting the same classes of goods as smuggling 
and in the same way, was entering goods of prohibited origin or 
destination under the heading of some other country. We are told, 
and there is no reason to doubt, that the customs ♦officers were 
directed by their superiors to allow French wines to be imported 
as wines of friendty countries both in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and in later wars. Probably, however, the most important false 
^entries at ♦the customs were those of goods that were not affected 
by smuggling, namely the over-entries outwards, which, as we have 
seen, caused concern from the time of Charles Davenant to that of 
Mr. Gladstone. They are said to have occurred only in London,^ 
but that is small comfort. From 1701 they affect the quantities 
of woollen goods, our greatest article of export ; ^ from 1722 they 
affect practically ail exports ; ^ they are said to have been especially 
bad in exports to the colonies.® With false entries as with clandes- 
tine trade, it is useless to try to make a quantitative correction. 
The experts were no doubt right in thinking that the searchers’ 
books were more accurate than the bills of entry,® and on one 
occasion a comparison of the tw^o series of figures was actually 
made. This had the reassuring result of showing a divergence 
of no more than 4 per cent,’ but we cannot by any means infer 
that 4 per cent was the whole margin of error of the bills of entry. 
Here again we have a reason for restricting our comparisons to 
short periods of time, and to comparing only imports with imports 
and exports with exports. After 1759 it may perhaps be presumed 
that the errors arising from double entries and entries for ostentation 
were at least much reduced.® 

We must now consider the species of goods included in the returns. 
The system of classification is straightforw^ard, and presents no 
difficulties; the only change worth noticing is the more detailed 
specification of linens introduced in 1751.® It should be remem- 
bered that fish landed from home waters are not entered as imports, 
though British fishermen sometimes landed their catch in foreign 
ports. An anomally of the returns is their treatment of coin and 
bullion. The export of British coin was prohibited and therefore, 


^ See belo-\\% p. So. 
^ See above, p. 15. 

See above, p. 16. 
" See below, p. 81. 
® See abov|, p. 27. 


^ See above, p. 26. 
^ See above, p. 16. 
® See above, p. 16. 
® See above, p. 28. 
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if any were exported, it did not appear in the statistics. Foreign 
coin and bullion might, however, be exported and a register of such 
exports was kept from 1695.^ Until 1765 the totals of the export 
trade were swollen by the addition of the figures from this register, 
which appeared in the annual abstracts (for instance in Whitworth's 
book) as a separate item, without any mention of the destinations. 
Oddly enough, however, though the foreign coin, if genuine, and the 
bullion, if not illegally obtained by melting down coin of the realm, 
must have been re-exports, they do not appear on the import side. 
Another small anomaly appears in the accounts for the years 1756- 
64 : British and Irish linens exported under bounty were entered 
under the two separate headings of foreign and colonial trade, the 
destinations not being shown in detail. This was intended to give 
an easy view of the effects of the bounty ; but it ran across the main 
plan of the statistics, and Tomkyns therefore gave it up and entered 
the linens with the other exports to each country. 

Another instance where entries might well have been made on the 
import side, and were not made, is that of colonial-built ships sold in 
England, These were imports. From the point of view of calcula- 
tions of the balance of trade they were in a close relation toH:wo other 
items which were not included and should not have been included 
in statistics of the mere movements of commodities : freights, and 
goods imported on behalf of owners in the colonies. ^ For the pur- 
poses of the modern historian the statistics would have become still 
more misleading if they had included estimates of these very elusive 
factors, or of the equally uncertain converse factor of goods exported 
for use as capital in the British colonies.^ 

The geographical headings under which the figures were arranged 
must be regarded with caution. In the first place, the monopoly 
of colonial trade and the discrimination against various branches of 
foreign trade supplied motives for false statements by merchants as 
to the origin and destinations of goods. If East Indian goods were 
imported from Holland, or if goods were exported to an enemy 
country in time of war, they might be not smuggled but passed 
through the customs under false declarations. This is a difficulty 
of the same nature as the difficulty about smuggling. Secondly, 
there was nothing to make merchants specify places of origin or 
destination, at least of ultimate origin and destination, exactly. 
The transit trade through Holland to and from Germany appears 
simply under the heading of Holland. Among the West Indian 
islands, again, it will be observed that at times exports to Barbados 
are disproportionately large for its wealth and population. This 
is partly to be accounted for by the fact that this island was fre- 
quently the first point of call on outward voyages, so that a 
ship which intended to touch there and unload only a part of 
its cargo might be entered as simply destined thither. From 1704 
to 1768 there is a heading ' West Indies in General ' in addition to 
those for the separate British and foreign colonies. The sums here 

^ Davenant, Woyks^ v. 391* 

^ See above, p. 22. 

® For the latter point see Macpherson, iii. 342, where the footnote shows 
the difficulty of calculation. ^ 
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entered, fortunate^ inconsiderable in amount, belong, in proportions 
which cannot be estimated, to the separate colonies, the figures for 
which are to that unknown extent imperfect. John Tomkyns, 
seeing the disadvantage of this, put an end to the practice of allowing 
entries under this general heading.^ A further point to remember 
in connexion with the geographical headings is that exports of 
stores of all kinds for British armies on the continent appear always 
to have been included among the exports to the particular countries 
where the armies were serving or through which their stores passed. 
From the economic point of view this throws together two ver}/' 
different things ; and the same mky be said of the inclusion among 
exports of the stores shipped to the Greenland and other distant 
fisheries, which were sent for consumption by Englishmen only 
temporarily absent from home.^ 

Before we pass on to questions of value, one separate statistical 
point may be mentioned. Within the period of thes« figures there 
falls the change of the English (not the Scottish) calendar from the 
Julian to the Gregorian style,^ The year 1752, in which the change 
took place, was therefore eleven days shorter than a normal leap- 
-year. OCTght we therefore, in comparing the trade of this and other 
years, to make an allowance of some 3 per cent for the loss of working 
days in September 1752 ? If the trade had come in regularly in 
equal daily instalments it would clearly be necessary to do this. 
If, on the other hand, this abbreviated year contained a full annual 
cycle of trade with each country, it would clearly be unnecessary. 
The fact falls somewhere between these two extremes, but in all 
probability very much nearer the second than the first. Trade was, 
in many of its chief branches, seasonal, and with every country it 
followed so much an annual course that it is safe to leave this small 
chronological irregularity out of account. 

The sterling values assigned to the goods exported and imported 
were of essential importance for the compilers, because they were the 
basis of all the calculations of the balance of trade. It is unlikely 
that modern historians will wish to make much use of these calcula- 
tions, or to revise them, so that for them the use of the figures of 
value must be much more restricted. They will serve as a con- 
venient means of making a summary comparison when it is desired 
to group togethej; various commodities of which the quantities are 
reckoned by different standards of measurement . Tlins it is simpler 
to describe the fluctuations of woollen exports in money than to 
give the numbers of short cloths and Spanish clotlis, double bays, 
Colchester bays, perpetuanas, says, serges, worsted stuffs. We have, 
however, already seen abundant reasons for distrusting the inspector- 
general’s figures of values. In the smaller group of commodities 
— ' goods at value ’ — ^for which the merchants’ valuations are given, 

1 Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain, p. iiii. See also below, 
p. 89. 

2 See below, p. 7i,fvhLere this point is mentioned together with exports 
to the colonies and exports for roundabout trade in their bearing on the 
balance of trade. 

» In practice the change took place at the same date in Ireland : the Irish 
Statute of 1781-2 {21-22 Geo. Ill, c. 48, s. 3) merely authorised what had 
been done a generatign before. 
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imports were undervalued, in order that less duty might be 
demanded, so that for these goods the error from the under-entry 
of quantities is probably exaggerated in the figures of valuesT For 
exports which were liable to duty the temptation would equally 
be to* undervalue ; but a number of commodities were freed from 
export duties during the period. In the very much larger group of 
commodities to which the official valuations apply, we are at the 
mercy of these valuations. It is certainly not over-cautious to say 
that they can never be accepted as even approximately accurate 
without independent confirmation. Those originally fixed by Culli- 
ford may or may not have been reasonably close to current prices ; 
the changes made by him and by Martin must have brought them 
nearer to the current prices as they changed from time to time ; 
but under Davenant, and after him except for the very limited 
adjustments of Martin, there was a growing divergence which at last 
became very«great. 

After the end of our period there were various attempts to compare 
the official values generally with the current values. In 1798 an 
Act of Parliament called the Convoy Act ^ imposed new duties, with 
an obligation on merchants to declare the values of certaiif classes of<^ 
goods for which this had not previously been necessary, and Irving 
made a comparison of the values so declared with the official values 
from the passing of the Act down to 1805.® John Marshall, the lead- 
ing government statistician a generation later, made some com- 
parisons of the official values with actual prices. He thought that 
the official values originally accorded with the current values, but 
that, with certain exceptions like coffee and indigo, most prices had 
fallen in the meantime.^ During our period, however, although 
everyone knew that the official values became obsolete, no one seems 
to have attempted even such a general estimate as this of the direc- 
tion of the change. We have already seen the reasons for this. It 
must now be asked whether it would be possible or useful for the 
modern historian to substitute any tables of real values for the 
official values. 

The answer to this question must be that from Culliford’s death 
onwards for all other commodities, and from Martin's time for 
woollen exports, the official values may be disregarded in any 
attempt to find the monetary, value of imports or exports whether 
generally or of particular commodities. For such attempts it is 
necessary to go to the direct information on the history of prices 
which we get in business archives or in works like Thor old Rogers's 
History of Agriculture and Prices or the series of price-histories now 
being promoted by an international committee. From these we may 
obtain multipliers which will give the money value of the commodi- 
ties entered in the inspector-general's books ; but this calculation 
will be entirely independent of the official values, and there would 

1 See above, pp. 9-10. In 1724 the range of goods to be entered at value 
was greatly reduced. 

^38 Geo. Ill, c. 76. 

® See Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iv. 464. 

^ Digest of all the. Accounts relating to Population, etc, (1833), pt. ii, pp. 
56-62, 1 20a. This is the same work as his Analysis and Compendium of 
1835. 
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be no advantage in regarding it as a correction of them. It appears 
to be impossible to invent a formula of any practicable use for 
converting them, from 5J^ear to year, to approximate real values. 
Their sole use must be not in ascertaining the real values of trade, 
but in explaining the sterling estimates of the inspector-generahs 
statistics themselves. 

In practice there can be very little need to use them even for this 
purpose. In the great ledgers every entry gives the official value, 
the multiplier, between the quantity of goods and the product ^ its 
estimated value. In work on the ledger therefore there can never 
be any need fo refer to a separate list of official values. This need 
be done only when it is desired to work back from the estimated 
value of commodities to the quantity, an operation which an 
historian might wish to carry out if he* had before him some return 
of the inspector-general expressed in terms of money only, and if he 
had not access to the ledgers. For such an operatiqn a list of the 
official values would be necessary. The only full list appears to be 
that drawn up by Irving and published in 1826 with the title / Rates 
by which Official Valuation of the principal Articles Imported into 
and Exported from England, Scotland and Ireland, is Estimated 
and Valued.’ ^ It is said to contain altogether 728 values, and was 
reprinted in 1849.2 

There remains one further question regarding the use of these 
records : ho\v far is it possible to check them by comparison with 
complementary foreign and colonial statistics ? If they were all 
perfectly kept, the import and export statistics of the world would 
form an exactly dovetailing system of double entry. At no time 
have they approached this standard of agreement for the world in 
general, and at no time has it been possible to check off one against 
another without skilled interpretation. Although we have a good 
many sets of eighteenth-century figures from other countries which 
may ultimately come to be used in this way, there are few for which 
the necessary interpretative studies have been carried out. It may 
indeed be said that only one set of foreign trade statistics for the 
period can as yet be used with any confidence, the famous Sound 
Toll Registers. Considerable progress has been made with the 
laborious task of publishing from this source tables of the ships and 
cargoes of various nationalities which passed through the Sound on 
their way into and out of the Baltic. But there has also been much 
discussion among historians about the meaning of the tables. Some 
of the points, such as the meaning of a ship’s nationality in this 
connexion are now settled. Some necessary defects of the tables 
are well understood : for instance that arising from the habit of sail- 
ing under false colours in time of wur. An historian who makes 
use of the existing critical studies of the Registers can safely draw 
certain inferences from them about the quantity of trade through 
the. Soimd.. 

So far as I know this preliminary work has not been done for any 
of the numerous pBrt-books and trade statistics of the period in other 

^ Parliamentary Papers, 1826 (385), XXII. 47. 

2 JMd,, 1849 (575), L. 429. A list of 49 values for export and re-export 
is given by Marshall, pt. ii, p, 60, 
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European countries or in the overseas colonies.^ If the present 
Guide is well conceived, it must follow that similar studies of the 
foreign and colonial statistics will also be useful. Until they are 
made, such statistics can be used as checks only with the greatest 
reserve. It would, therefore, serve no immediately useful purpose 
to attempt any kind of list of comparable foreign statistics.^ In 
working on the figures of British trade with any other country, the 
historian will naturally look into the materials available on the other 
side," but he must be prepared to leave discrepancies largely 
unexplained. 

There are two instances so near home that they must be treated 
in outline here, those of Ireland and Scotland. Ireland was treated 
by British commercial policy in a special way, neither in the same 
way as Great Britain nor in the same way as the colonies. In 
protecting British industry, British parliaments treated Irish com- 
petition, with^ some exceptions, as if it were foreign competition, 
but at the same time, until the period of Irish legislative independ- 
ence from 1782, subjected it to direct control by British legislation. 
On the other hand, even before the period of legislative independence, 
the Irish parliament maintained its own tariff, and, whe?re British 
interests were not involved, was able to pass some measures of 
mercantilist protection. Ireland had its own board of customs. 
Sometimes the actions of this board were dictated by British Acts 
of Parliament,^ but normally its administration was independent. 
From the point of view of customs statistics, Ireland was a foreign 
country. It appears as one of the countries of destination for 
exports in the inspector-generaFs books. Now the history of Irish 
trade statistics has a general similarity to that of English trade 
statistics. In the time of Charles II there were estimates but they 
were known to be unsatisfactory. Sir William Petty wrote ' that 
the Exportations appear more worth than the Importations, except- 
ing that the Accounts of the former are more true, but of the latter 
very conjectural, and probably less than the Truth.' ^ From 1698 
ledgers of imports and exports were kept on the same general lines 
as those of the London inspectors-general. A hundred and forty 
volumes of these, running down to 1829, have found their way to 
the Public Record Office from the London Custom House. ^ They 

^ Much material for the purpose can, of course, be gathered from the 
works on the economic history of each country ; and there are some useful, 
though not exhaustive, studies, such as that of Lohmann for France (see 
above, p. ix, n. i). When the present work was in the final proof there 
appeared the important Svensh Handelsstatistik, i63y-iysj of B. Boethius and 
E. I^. Heckscher. 

^ The Journal of the Boa^d of Trade contains entries of the receipt of copies 
of trade returns from consuls abroad. The originals are prevserved among 
the papers of the board, and should be consulted in any attempt to work out 
the statistical grounds for changes in British commercial policy. 

^ See, for an instance, p. 46, below. 

* The Political Anatomy of Ireland (1691), p. 92, For a number of tables 
of Irish trade from 1665 onwards see the papers of Abraham Hill, a member 
of the English board of trade, in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. hgoi. There appear 
from fos. 135 ff. to have been annual returns of all exports from 1682. 

® Customs 15. These are referred to in H. Wood, Guide to the Public 
Pecords of Ireland {igxg), p. 293. From the absence of any other reference 
in that work I infer that there are no duplicates in official custody in Dublin 
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have been used since the eighteenth century as a control on the 
English figures of trade with Ireland ; but it was early remarked 
that there are difficulties in so usirig them. Unhappily they are 
based on different scales of official values A How they were affected 
by all the other sources of error which we have noticed in the 
English books is a matter for separate investigation, which must 
be cleared up before any precise comparison is possible. 

Scotland also, before the Union of 1707, was a foreign country 
for purposes of commercial policy, even more completely than 
Ireland, and consequently also for commercial statistics. It appears 
as a separate heading in the inspedor-generaTs books down to the 
year ending at Christmas 1707. After the Union fourteen com- 
missioners of customs were appointed for Great Britain, seven to 
reside in London, five at Edinburgh, and two to attend the out- 
ports. As no individual commissioners were named for either 
London or Edinburgh or the out-ports, they took turnspit the differ- 
ent stations until 1742, when it became the practice to appoint five 
commissioners for Scotland by name. We have already seen that 
the Scottish ports did not supply material to the inspector-general,^ 
^ jind the Public Record Office series of Scottish ledgers does not 
begin until 1755 A It provides not a check on the English figures 
but a supplement to them. There do not appear to be in London, 
Scottish figures giving either the like supplement for the period 
I708--54, or an independent check (good or bad) for 1696-1707. 
Nor are there among the Customs Papers at the General Register 
House in Edinburgh any ledgers or tables of imports and exports. 
For the period between 1696 and 1707 there are no Customs Accounts 
which give details of imports and exports ; from 1707 there are 
General Accounts and Cash Accounts of the Commissioners of 
Customs and the Auditors’ Books of the Comptroller General of 
Customs, but these do not differentiate between imports and exports. 
From 1742 the Port Books for each Scottish port are extant, and 
can be used in the same way as the English Port Books.*^ 

The general outcome of this criticism of the British trade statistics 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may appear discourag- 
ing. Much minute preliminary work is necessary if correct con- 
clusions of any importance are to be extracted from them, and it 
may therefore seenj that their value as historical authorities is small. 
Such an inference would be unjustified. The points that have been 
mentioned are merely directions for effective work, not warnings 
against expecting useful results. Provided these points are attended 
to, and conciusions are not expressed with greater precision and 
assurance than the materials justify, the course of trade and of trade 

but the National Library of Ireland has a set running from 1771. to 1S23. 
On 12 January 169S Culliford attended the board of customs with his accounts 
from Ireland for the year 1697 (Custom House, Notes and Extracts, i, s.v. 
‘ Inspector General of Imports and Exports 9 - 

^ John Baker Holro3|d, Lord Sheffield, Observations on the Manufactures, 
Trade, and' Present Stme of Ireland, 3rd ed. (1785), p. 276. 

2 Above, p. 14. ft ® Customs 14. 

^ See below, p. 52. For the above information about the records in his 
charge I am indebted to Mr. William Angus, Keeper of the Registers and 
Records of Scotland. ^ 
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policy may be understood much more clearly from these materials 
than without them. Some of the rash arguments drawn from them 
in the past were worthless for lack of proper care, but they may be 
corrected. Some of the applications of them which are now being 
attempted are very ambitious — ^for instance, the attempt to study 
business cycles in these materials — ^but there is no reason in the 
nature of the case why they should not be fruitful. The limits of 
the use of these materials cannot be laid down in anticipation ; they 
can be discovered only when research, testing each step, finds a point 
at which investigation ceases to yield a result. 


THE BILLS OF ENTRY 


We have seen that the inspector-general obtained his information 
about the trade of the port of London, though not of the out-ports, 
in the form of ct>pies of the * bills ’ for imports, exports and re-exports. 
These bills of entry were primarity intended for administrative use, 
but they were not confidential documents, and from a date earlier 
than the foundation of the inspect or-generahs office their contents 
were available to the public, so that it was possible for private 
persons to prepare independent statistics for London, %hich should 
have given identical figures with the inspector-geiierars for the 
quantities of goods imported or exported. 

The method by which this information was made public changed 
•several times. Before 1660 it appears to have been permitted to 
a customs official called the clerk of the bills to impart it in return 
for payments^ By letters patent of 1660 a London merchant, 
afterwards knighted as Sir Andrew King, received a grant of the 
office of clerk of the bills in the Custom Houses of England and 
Wales. This gave him an exclusive right of access to all official 
documents connected with the customs reports and entries, and of 
obtaining and publishing any portion of the information they con- 
tained.^ The earliest Bill of Entry preserved at the Custom Homse 
is an isolated specimen bearing no heading except the date ‘ June 
30 1660 ' and the number 5, which perhaps indicates that it was the 
fifth issued under King's auspices. King was given the office, which 
had also been called the ‘ usher office ’ on an annual rental of 
/6 13s. 4^f,, and in consideration of his losses and services in the royal 
cause before the Restoration. After his death his executors 
appointed Nathaniel Long their deputy for the office, and he was 
confirmed in his exclusive right when some of the customs clerks 
tried to issue printed bills in competition.^ So late as 1872 the 
patent, after successive renewals, was held by the trustees of the. 
Customs Benevolent Fund. Even at that date, although the office 
had a local habitation at the London Custom House and xvas more 
or less intimately connected with those at the other ports, it was not 
entirely under the authority of the customs department. It pub- 
lished for London and many of the larger ports daily Bills of Entry, 
lists of ships arriving and clearing, with particulars of their cargoes, 
etc., which had a large sale. In addition, it supplied other informa- 
tion in manuscript for moderate charges. Before 1880 the patent 
expired, but the arrangement was even then continued for a time 

^ Mr. E. Hughes, in% review in Eng, Hist. Rev,, li. 340, says that this ‘ had 
been a valuable perquisite of the Custom house clerks until they had been 
robbed of it by the ubiquitous patentee.' 

2 Cal. of State Papers Dom,, 1660-1, pp. 38, 137 ; 1673-5, p. 34S ; 1675-6, 
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before the commissioners took this work into their own hands 4 
They still carry it on. 

During the period with which we are concerned, there were 
attempts to publish periodical returns of the trade of London based 
on these daily bills. The economic journalist, John Houghton, 
after an interval of about ten years, published the figures for some 
months of 1682-3,^ and began a new series of annual figures of ship- 
ping alone from 1692, which he kept up until 1695.® In 1777 Sir 
Charles Whitworth's attention was fastened on the Bills of Entry, 
and he began. to publish from these a quarterly Register of the Trade 
of the Port of London. The first number gave a table, arranged 
under countries, giving day by day for each place within the country, 
imports, exports and re-exports in quantities of goods by species. 
After this came lists giving day by day ships entered inwards and 
cleared outwards, with the names of the masters and destinations 
and the total number of ships for each place. The preface pro- 
mised that Whitworth would shortly fill up the ‘ chasm ' between this 
new publication and his State of the Trade of Great Britain y which 
stopped in 1773, and of which tMs was meant to be a continuation. 

True the former work was for the whole of Great Britainljhe should^ ^ 
have said England) , while this was only for London ; but he re- 
marked, somewhat airily for a statistician, ' the proportion which 
the Trade of London bears to the whole Trade of the Kingdom, 
has, I believe, been calculated at three fourths.' 

Wlaether because the sales were disappointing, or because it 
infringed the rights of the patentees, or because Whitworth's health 
failed — he died in the following year — ^this periodical seems to have 
had a run of only two numbers, covering between them, in more 
than 300 pages, the period from January to June 1776. With these 
exceptions there do not seem to have been publications giving the 
contents of the Bills of Entry for more than a day at a time. The 
publication of the daily bills is, however, a very curious fact. It 
was not, indeed, peculiar to London. There was a similar practice 
in the seventeenth century at Marseilles.^ In England we have 
already seen that the merchants tried to deceive one another by 
making false entries, and that public authorities were anxious not to 
injure trade by disclosing too much. It is therefore not surprising to 
find a writer in the time of Charles II maintaining that the publica- 
tion of daily bills ^ving the imports and exports with the merchants' 
names, quantities and places was very prejudicial to merchants 
because it made their ' mystery ' known, for instance by telling 
everyone what goods were fit for what places . ^ Martin made another 
point in his ‘ Observations ' of 1717/8. It was bad to tell foreign 
nations how much they bought from England, and worse to let them 
believe that their imports were larger than was actually the case.® 

^ S. Bourne, Trade, Population and Food (1880), p. 27. 

2 Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, i. 153, 169. 

* Collection for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trfidc (a clififerent periodi- 
cal, weekly). 

* Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian Library, ed. J. R. 
Tanner, iii (1914). 390. The passage is, however, not quite free from am- 
biguity and may refer to Leghorn. 

* J. Vernon, Compleat Compiinghouse (1678), pp. 197-8. ® p. 68, below. 


THE GENERAL REGISTERS OF 
SHIPPING 


Another administrative office from which statistics of shipping 
were supplied to the commissioners of customs and through them 
to parliament was that of the general register of shipping. This 
also was a branch of the customs, but it was unconnected with the 
inspectors of imports and exports. Its information was acquired 
independently, and it was concerned only with the nurnl:ners, tonnage, 
nationality and other particulars of ships, not with their cargoes. 
The department under’went some changes in the year 1696, the year 
in which Culliford was appointed inspector-general, and this was 
• «more thaif a coincidence, for these changes arose from the com- 
mercial crisis and the efforts of parliament and the government to 
cope with it ; but the two offices remained separate and independent. 
The register of shipping made shipping statistics possible as a by- 
product, but it was intended for quite other purposes. 

In different countries registration of ships was undertaken at 
different times, in different ways, and for different reasons. Its 
development in Holland, the greatest shipping nation of the early 
seventeenth century, has been fully studied,^ and proves to have 
been conditioned mainly by the requirements of the law of neutra- 
lity in times of war. As the Dutch found themselves obliged or 
empowered by international law and treaties to treat their o\¥n 
ships in certain ways and those of other states, belligerent or neutral, 
in other ways, so they worked out in their own law the principles 
which decided what entitled a ship to be regarded as a Dutch ship, 
and in doing so they provided themselves with lists of such ships. 
There was a complex general growth of sea-law in Europe, and there 
was also a special growth of law in relation to the Barbary states, 
which were outside the European system, but which also required 
to know which ships they must regard as friendly and which they 
might attack and seize. Both these two bodies of law affected the 
English much as they affected the Dutch. The application of the 
idea of nationality to English ships in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was influenced by them, though, in the absence of any 
detailed legal study, we do not yet know how it was so influenced. 
It appears, however, that in England the main lines of development 
were dictated by two other factors, one of which did not exist for the 
Dutch. 

The first of thes€| factors was that of naval requirements. In 
the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century naval fightiiig was 

^ By Br. F. J. \¥. H. Sandbergen in his dissertation Nederlandsche en 
nederlandsch-indische scheepsnaiionalifeit. {s.a. ? ,I932). 
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mainl}^^ done by merchant ships collected together when a fleet was 
needed ; the government therefore from time to time made up lists 
of ships belonging to various ports. We have a number of these lists 
from the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1 .^ By about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, as the line of battle came to consist only 
of ships built specially for fighting, such comprehensive information 
about merchant ships was no longer needed for the navy. The 
adrniralty still required from time to time to know what ships were 
available for transport services, for carrying troops or stores, and it 
required to know the number of seamen who might be pressed for 
the king’s service ; but of the general body of merchant shipping 
it wanted to know only what ships would need naval protection on 
the various trade-routes. Thus, although the records of the 
admiralty still contained a good deal of commercial information, 
they did not contain anything like lists of all English ships. 

It happened, however, that about the same time a great change 
in English commercial policy brought with it a new need for the 
registration of ships. This was the change by which the modern 
series of navigation laws was inaugurated, and it was a change which 
had no parallel in Holland. The Ordinances of 1651 and the Naviga- 
tion Act of 1660 reserved certain kinds of trade with English ports"*^ 
and those of the plantations to English ships. They contained 
definitions of what constituted an English ship ; but it was neces- 
sary for their enforcement not only to know what were the quali- 
fications for the privileges of an English ship, but which actual 
ships had these qualifications. If a ship was registered as such, the 
officials of the ports, once it was identified, could let it come and go 
freely ; if it were not, they might be defrauded unless they investi- 
gated its history every time it reported or cleared. 

The Navigation Act of 1660 did not fully satisfy this need. It 
did not require the registration of ships built in England or the 
plantations and engaged in the plantation trade : for these, certifi- 
cates and oaths were enough to clear the way for loading or the 
discharge of goods. Only for one special class of ships did the 
Act order a register to be kept, namely for foreign-built ships of 
English owners ; though it is said that the Surveyor of the Act of 
Navigation at the Custom House kept a register of all vessels of 
English build from this time.^ The English owners of foreign-built 
ships were to take an oath before the customs officers of the port 
next to the place of their abode, declaring amongst other things 
that no foreigner had directly or indirectly any part, share or 
interest in the ship, whereupon certificates were to be issued to them, 
and the customs officers were to keep a register of all such certificates, 
and to return duplicates of these registers for England and Wales 
to the Custom House in London and for Ireland to the Custom 
House in Dublin,^ Among the measures taken in the parlia- 

^ For instance the register of the merchant ships of England in 1 572 in 
State Papers Domestic, Addenda, 15/22 ; and the li^^ for the early part of 
James I's reign used by R, G. Marsden in Royal £’ist, Soc, Transactions, 
New Ser., xvii. 309 

-A. Anderson, Deduction of tHe Origin of Commerce, ii (1787). 454, where 
* British ’ is an anachronism, 

® 12 Car. II, c. 18, s^c. X. 
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mentary sessions of 1695-6 for tightening the administration of 
the navigation laws was a danse in an Act which extended this 
system to ships built in England, Wales, Ireland, the Channel 
Islands or the plantations, and engaged in the plantation trade. 
This provision was to take effect in 1698, and the duplicate registers 
were to be returned only to London, including those for Irish sliips.^ 
In the reign of George II a similar provision was made for a register 
of British and Irish vessels exporting wool.^ Finally, in George 
IIFs reign the registration system of 1696 was extended to every 
ship having a deck or of the burthen of fifteen tons and upwards 
belonging to %itish subjects.'** ^ 

Side by side with the registration of ships and the keeping of 
lists of ships registered, there also grew up for the purposes of the 
navigation laws the preparation of lists of the movements of ships. 
Thus a statute of Charles II ordered the governors or commanders- 
in-chief of the plantations once a year at least to rr»'turn to the 
London customs officers a list of all such ships as should, carry 
away cargoes of the ‘ enumerated ’ commodities;^ The purpose 
of this was stated to be the prevention of infractions of the law, 
Joy which •these commodities were to be carried only to English 
ports, and not to those of the continent of Europe ; but these 
returns could easily be used for shipping statistics. The commis- 
sioners of customs seem from an early date to have collected 
information about the movements of ships on their own initiative 
and at least partly in order to watch the general operation and 
effects of the navigation laws. When the commissioners replied 
to the enquiries of the house of lords committee on the state of 
trade in 1696/7, they were able to provide figures going back to 
Michaelmas 1692 of the numbers of English and foreign ships 
entered at and cleared from London and the out-ports, and there 
is no reason to think that they could not have gone back further 
if it had been asked of them. In their letter of 16 Februar}^ sent 
with the accounts of imports and exports for 1692-5.^ they said 
that they had caused this information ‘ to be extracted from the 
General Register of Shipping, which is kept by a clerk appointed 
by us for that purpose.’ They also said that they had directed 
that the accounts of imports and exports which were to be kept 
for the future should ‘ be kept in such a method as to distinguish 
the quality of the shipping.’ ® 

They did not, however, charge the inspector-general with this 
duty. A separate officer had the title of ‘ general register of ship- 
ping’. He was appointed by patent throughout the period with 
which we are concerned, not, like most of the inspectors-general, 
by ' Constitution ’ of the customs commissioners. His duties were 

^ 7-8 W. Ill, c. 22, secs. xvii~xviii. 

" ■■■ ' la^GeOi sec.' vii.' 

3 26 Geo, III, c. 60, for the records in the ont-ports kept under this Act 
see First Report of the I^yal Co^nmission on Pnhlic Records, voh ii, pt. ii (19 14), 
pp. 242-S. According xo R. Stewart-Brown, Liverpool Ships in the Eighteenth 
Century, the Liverpool series begins in 1739. 

^ 22 and 23 Car. II, c. 26, sec. xii. 

* See above, p. 3, 

^ House of Lords Papers, ii. 419-21- 
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lighter A and so he had a lower salary and a smaller establishment 
of clerks ; but the holders of the office were not persons of less 
consequence than the inspectors-general. From 1697 it was held 
for more than twenty years by Charles Godolphin, who was also a 
commissioner of customs and latterly first in the commission. A 
treasury warrant of 13 May 1702 recites that by a clause in the 
customs commission one of the commissioners, Charles Godolphin, 
is directed to keep a general register of all ships trading to, from, 
or coastway s in the kingdom, and to examine the reports and con- 
tents of all ships entering and clearing in the outports that the 
same be duly sworn to and attested, and the ships regularly manned 
and the entries fairly checked. It allows certain bills for furniture 
and stationery, from which it appears that the office was begun or 
re-organised at this time, and it fixes the allowances of five clerks 
to be employed there, three for part of their time and the other two 
for the whole. ^ Godolphin’s successor Robert Pringle,^ had served 
King William as under-secretary of state for Scotland and had 
been for a short time secretary at war under George I. The list 
of the general registers, with their salaries and establishments is as 
follows : — , 

Charles Godolphin . . £500 3 clerks, £160 

„ 17 John Burgoyne deputy and 

3 other clerks £^$0 
1717 3 clerks ;ii90 ^ 

1723 Robert Pringle . . „ ,, 

1726 5 „ 

1736 Thomas Boothby Skrym- 

shire ® . . . „ 

1741 John Eckersall ® 

1759 7 Peter Shaw, M.D., and 

Peter Shaw his son . ,, 

Godolphin during the greater part of his period of office, dis- 
charged his duties. In 1711 he wrote a letter which gives the useful 
information that there was no other general register of English 
shipping except that kept in his office. By the Act of Union aU 
Scottish-owned ships were to be deemed of British build, and, from 
a register to be drawn up by the officers of the customs in Edinburgh, 
they were to be entered on the general register in London. The 
lord treasurer had obtained the queen's warrant for registering the 
Scottish ships and 235 certificates had been Transmitted from 

^ The Notes and Extracts for 31 July and 3 December 1733 show that he 
was called upon to report on the working of the system of coast-bonds (see 
below, p. 52), bnt there seems to be no trace of other special reports to the 
commissioners of customs. 

^ The bills amounted to £$j[ 12s. The part-time clerks were Alexander 
Trevethan, Euclid SpeideH and William Denne, who w^ere to have £^20 a 
year each; the others Albion Thompson and John Burgoyne at /50'each. 
All had been employed since the previous Christmas, except Burgoyne, who 
had served only six weeks in the last quarter (T. 11/14, p. 182). 

® See Diet, of Nat. Biog. f T. 42/2. 

® Custom House, Notes and Extracts, ii, s,v. * Ge:prai Register of Ship- 
ping,’ 25 October 1736. 

® Formerly receiver-general and cashier of the customs (T. 11/23, P* 3-2 o), 
died 1759 (T, 11/26, p. 41). The Notes and Extracts, loc. cit., give the date 
as 26 March 1748. 

’ T. 42/2 gives 30 August 1749 as the date. 
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Edinburgh ; the proofs of 149 being found satisfactory and of 86 
defective. Godolphin had prepared a clause for passing into law 
to regulate this matter; ^ but it does not appear to have been 
enacted. By a warrant of 20 April 1710, however, the treasury 
had authorised the payment of an annual sum from the proceeds 
of the customs in Scotland to be expended by Charles Godolphin 
for a clerk employed by him with reference to Scotland. This 
arrangement was continued on each occasion when a new general 
register was appointed.^ 

The appointment of John Burgo;^me as Godolphin's deputy may 
indicate that ,his office, like that of the inspector-general, was 
becoming a sinecure ; and Pringle may have been a sinecurist from 
the first. At any rate from some date in the eighteenth century/ 
the general registers were sinecurists. The commissioners of 
public accounts were told in 1785 ; ' The Register General executes 
no part of the business of his office,' The account of these duties 
given in evidence to the commissioners may be quoted in full. 

‘ In this Office are entered the Registers of all Ships trading to the 
British Plantations, and all Ships and Vessels entered from or 
cleared dtit to Foreign Ports at the Port of London, specifying, 
among other Things, the Number of Tons, and the Number of 
Men, and distinguishing the Foreign from the British Ships. The 
Collectors and Controllers at the Out Ports transmit every Quarter 
to this Office Lists of the Ships both British and Foreign, trading to 
and from each Port during the Quarter with the like Distinctions, 
and specifying also the Quantities of certain Enumerated Goods : 
They send also Two Annual Accounts— One of the Number of 
Ships belonging to the Port, with the Total Tonnage, and repeated 
Voyages. The Surveyor at each Out Port transmits a Quarterly 
Account of all Goods landed from and shipped to Foreign Forts 
during the Quarter, and of the Quantity of Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
landed there. From these Entries and Lists an abstract is made 
out every Year of the Number of Ships, British and Foreign, trading 
to and from each Port in Great Britain, and to and from each 
Foreign Port during the Year, with the Number of Tons.' 

From this point the history of the office is obscure. It seems 
likely that it was a predecessor of the present General Register of 
Shipping and Sea|nen, which is a department of the board of trade 
and is housed in a building of, its own on Tower Hill. The official 
view appears indeed to be that that department was created by an 
Act of 1835,^ but it has, or recently had, records going back to 
1747, which' were held to have *' drifted."' into it. Some at least of 
these were probably records kept under the legislation of George II 
about seamen's wages and agreements ; ® but the fact that the 
duplicate Tegisters, of ships, were ke.pt, along with these suggests, 

^ Calendar of ' Treasury .Books, 1708-14,.,. ■cxxxii. 12. ' The clause in the Act 
of Union.'ls .A..Aniie,-c,,' i'i,-,sec. v.' 

^ T. ii/i'6;,,p.,'248:^^ 21,' p., 228 ; .',23,,’'p. 309 4'i. 

^ J. 'Lduie, Reports of the Commissioners of Piihlic Accounts, iii {1787), p. 431, 
Examination of Mr. James Turner, 25 and 27 May 1785. For the return 
of the establishment of the office made to these commissioners, see below. 
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what the name of the office almost implies, that from some date 
between 1785 and 1835 the register of ships had come under the 
same roof with the seamen's records. Whatever the reason may 
be, the register itself and the papers of the office which kept it 
seem to have disappeared for the whole period from its beginning 
to 1835.1 As early as 1782 its records for London for the period 
from 1709, if not earlier, to 1744 seem to have been lost.^ Its 
work can be known only from documents which it sent out and 
which are consequently preserved elsewhere. 

These are far less in quantity than those sent out by the inspectors- 
general of imports and exports. ^ When the new beginning in trade 
statistics was made, a retrospective table, not complete for the 
last year, was laid before parliament giving the number of ships, 
English and foreign, entered inwards and cleared outwards in 
London and the out-ports in each year from Michaelmas 1692 to 
Michaelmas 1596 with their estimated tonnage.^ Similar tables are 
available for a number of other years, but it does not appear that 
there were returns to parliament in every year.^ Some of the figures 
collected by the general registers were made available to the public : 
thus in 1756 William Maitland published in his Survey cf London 
the London figures for 1732.^ An ex-commissioner of customs 
fortunately bequeathed to the British Museum in 1800 two volumes 
of tables sent to him from the office. One of them contains a 
covering letter relating to some such documents, in which the 
assistant register-general says : ' As you did not direct the Register 
General to lay the same before the Board I presume you meant 
that both copies were to be sent to you.' ® 

It is interesting to see that a commissioner of customs might 
receive information in this way for his own use, though it may have 
been for use in the public service. Although the materials are 
scanty, we seem indeed to have adequate knowledge of the method 
of the office. The commissioners of customs occasionally made 
special grants to the clerks for special work. On two occasions 
they dealt with the delays in rendering information to the office, 
and on the latter of these their order was made on the same day 
and in the same terms as an order relating to the inspector-general 
of exports and imports.’ The records of the general register did 
not include any figures for king's ships or troop-transports since 
these did not enter or clear at the customs.® Nor did they include 
arrivals of ships in ballast, which caused a considerable discrepancy 
between the inward and outward figures of Newcastle, Sunderland, 

^ The facts are to be foand in the Second Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Public Records (1914), vol. ii, pt. i, p. 12 ; pt. ii, pp. 35-6 ; pt. hi, p, 207. 

2 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 11256, where I take the date 7 October 1772 to be 
a mistake for 1782. 

® House of Lords Papers, New Ser., ii. 420--1. 

^ Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 340, n. f. 

s For 1742-3, 1746-7 and 1748-9 see M. Postlethwayt, Commercial Diction- 
ary, s.v. "Navigation." 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 11256, p. 53, J. Dailey to £^r William Musgrave, 
21 Jan. 1782. Musgrave was a commissioner of customs from 1763 to 1785. 
The other manuscript is Add. 11255. 

7 Notes and Extracts, loc. cit . ; the date in question is 8 Dec. 1742, for 
which see above, p. 25. 

® Add. MS. 11256, fo. 53V. 
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and Whitehaven, to which colliers returned in ballast from Holland 
and Ireland. Probably there were similar discrepancies in some 
of the western ports.^ Vessels engaged in the coasting trade were 
distinguished from those trading with foreign ports, and in some 
returns there were omitted from the class of coasters ' ships employed 
in carrying coals, lime, chalk, and manure, also fishing vessels as 
far as the same can be excluded/ Two tables of coasters for 
I772™8 i give none for the port of London, and one of them explains 
this with the note : ' no coasters belong to this port/ 

There are two features of these statistics which easily give rise 
to misunderstajidings. In the first* place, in some of the tables the 
purpose is to estimate rather the quantity of the shipping belonging 
to each port than the amount of carrying done. Thus, although 
some of the tables allow for every entry and clearance,**^ others 
give figures ‘ accounting each vessel but once/ ^ None of them, 
however, seems to allow for vessels which were absemt from their 
ports for a whole year.*^ The other catch is in the figures of ton- 
nage. These are all mere estimates, formed by multiplying the 
numbers of ships by conventional, standardised, figures of average 
tonnages for each trade. Thus in the retrospective table for 1692-6, 
the English ships in the port of London are estimated at 112 tons 
each, the foreign ships there at 125, the English ships in the out- 
ports at 72 tons, the foreign at 98. Experts in the history of 
merchant shipping may be able to discover whether these estimates 
were approximately right, and whether there was a gradual diver- 
gence as time went on between the estimated and the true tonnages. 
By the end of our period there was certainl}^ a large gap. Dailey, 
the assistant register-general, appended this note to a return for 
1760 : ' The above is the best account that can be prepared, 
according to the modes then in use of ascertaining the tunnage 
of vessels, which was seldom done by actual admeasurement.’ 
The historian Macpherson added : ' The real tunnage may in 

general be reckoned full fifty per cent, above the reputed.’ ^ 

There are other irregularities which are noted on the tables 
themselves. In one year, for instance, the retrospective table 
omits all ships trading into and out of Newcastle. Of these other 
irregularities all that need be said is that they must be watched 
and if possible allowed for, in any attempts to draw comparisons 
from the shipping figures. As to the general value of such com- 
parisons, it seems necessary to say, as in the case of the figures 
of imports and exports, that they may be drawn much more con- 
fidently over short periods than over long. The possibility of 
adequate checking from foreign figures seems, here again, to be 
very limited until foreign figures are available of which the accuracy 
can' 'be clearly ascertained. ' ' ' ' , , , 

^ Add. MS. 11256, fo. 55. 

2 e.g. the table of entries inwards for 1772-81 is Add. MS. 11255 ‘ includ- 
ing their repeated vo\»»ages/ and that for entries and clearances 1709-79 is 
Add.'. MS. .. 1 1256. ■ ;,/• / 

^ Ibid., the first table. 

^ Dailey's note in Macpherson, iii. 340. This seems to imply subsequent 
change of system, of which, however, I know nothing. 

5 Ibid. 
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In 1911 the Royal Commission on the Public Records inspected 
a huge mass of parchment Port Books which had been rotting since 
the late eighteenth century " ill heaps on the fLoon of any record 
room that was not wanted for a better purpose/ The commis- 
sioners at once accepted the view put before them in evidence by 
certain historians that these records deserved a better fate, and 
that they contained much valuable information not to be obtained 
elsewhereT t S ince that time they have been put in order, ^ and a 
number of historians have worked at them, undeterred by physical 
discomfort from malodorous dust. Their enthusiasm has been 
justified by results. This is not the place to estimate the value of 

the Port Books in general ; but something must be ^id about; 

their relation to the materials we have been considering, and to 
their value for the special purpose, for which they have already 
been used by a good many students, of corhpiling statistics. 

It must in the first place be emphasised that it was not for this 
purpose that the Port Books were made up. They originated in 
1428 in an attempt to prevent frauds on the customs. An Ordinance 
of that year ordered that certain parchment books, with the number 
of leaves that each contained indicated thereon, were to be issued 
under the exchequer seal to the customers and collectors at the 
ports. In these the officers were to enter the names of the merchants 
and the nature, quantity and value of all merchandise exported or 
imported. A more elaborate order of 1565 inaugurated the main 
series of the books. Each port received not one general book for 
each year, but a number of books for different classes of goods, for 
instance one for wool, woolfells and leather, one for sweet wines, 
the classification following that of the different items of the revenue. 
There were separate books for imports and exports, and for goods 
imported or exported by merchants denizens, thpse being liable for 
aliens duty.^ One class was that of the ' Coast Books.' An 
exporting merchant who sent goods to another English port gave 
a bond for the due delivery of his goods at this port and was then 
allowed to ship his goods without paying duty. When he landed 
the goods he received a certificate which was annexed to the bond ; 
but if he took them to a foreign port, he was liable to prosecution 
for evading the customs. The Coast Book contained a record of 

^ First Report of the Royal Commission on the Public Records, vol, i, pt. ii 
(1912), pp- 45 fE. 

- The class is known as E. 190. According to E. A. Lewis some of 
the class called K.R. Customs Accounts appear to be Port Books which have 
gone adrift from their proper place : The Welsh Port Books (1927), p. x. 
There are . others in the Treasury Unsorted Miscellanea. 

® For a full description of the Port Books for the period of James I see 
Astrid Friis, Alderman Cockayne* s Project {1927), Appendix B. 
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the goods carried out under bond. It was returned, like the other 
Port Books, into the office of the king’s remembrancer of the 
exchequer, where revenue prosecutions were initiated. As with 
the Coast Books, so with the other Port Books, it is clear that the 
primary purpose was to keep a record of the movements of goods, 
if necessary for use in a prosecution, but in any case for the service 
of the revenue. 

There is no reason to suppose that any subsequent Act or oirier 
changed the main purpose of the books ; but at various times they 
were also used for other purposes. It is said that data from them 
were used in » compiling the King’s Remembrancer’s Customs 
x^ccounts and Minister’s Accounts. These wore financial docu- 
ments, which as wo have seen, could be used only clumsily and 
indirectly for constructing commercial statistics. From an earty 
date, liowover, there were attempts to use the Port Books for 
extracting commercial information. Among the tondon Port 
Books there is a list, apparently compiled from them, of ships and 
their masters trading between London and foreign ports between 
Michaelmas i6oi and Michaelmas 1602.^ 

The vafiie of such calculations must depend on the soundness of 
their data, and this will also determine the value of the similar 
calculations which modern historians may make. From the time 
of Charles II to that of William III there were various enactments 
of penalties for false entries in their records by customs officers, 
and these prove that there were some delinquencies ; but there w^as 
no general loss of confidence in the system. When Clifford was 
lord treasurer under Charles II he ordered that the Port Books 
should be returned quarterly instead of annually 

A week after the house of commons had rejected the tariff clauses 
of the commercial treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Port Books attracted 
the attention of a committee of the house of lords, of wffiich the 
chairman w’^as the earl of Halifax, a whig financier and also some- 
thing of an authority on the public records.^ The committee 
found the books even then ' in the greatest Disorder and Confusion ’ 
and interrupted by various gaps. Nevertheless, they formed a 
high opinion of the possible value of the books for statistical purposes. 
When they reported, the house of lords addressed to the queen a 
request that they might be placed and kept in such order as might 
render them most useful for her majesty’s service. In reply to 
this they were told by Lord Treasurer Harley that directions had 
already been given more than a year earlier for putting the books 
in order, and an able person appointed with a salary for the purpose. 
This would appear to be an allusion to the creation of the office of 
' inspector and examiner of the books of the patent and other officers 
in the ports of England and Wales and Ben\dck upon Tweed.' For 
the foundation of this office the motive seems to have been fiscal : 

1 L. R. MiUer in Quarterly Journal of Economics, xli (1927). 740 ft. This 
interesting article unf^J-tnnately seems to confuse tons burthen with weight 
of cargo, and to ignore the possibility of conventionally standardised entries. 
The port of Camphire, which Mr. IMiller fails to identify, is Yeere in Zeeland ; 
Preston is in England, not Scotland. 

2 p'or the appointment and proceedings of the committee see Lords Journals, 

xix. 586, 606-7, * mHotise of Lords Papers, viii. 29-so, 
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at any rate in the Constitution of a later holder it is stated to be 
' to the intent that recourse may be there had for the service of 
the revenue^ The committee of 1713 also asked for an extract 
from the Port Books of the value of the trade between England 
and France in the two years ending respectively at Michaelmas 
1663 and Michaelmas 1666. The former is one of the years covered 
by the manuscript table of London commerce which we have 
noticed as having passed through DavenanCs hands ; and the 
whole incident must have some connexion with the French trade 
controversy, but it would be difficult to say exactly what the 
connexion can have been. This request for an extract was not 
followed by any regular use of the Port Books for statistical purposes. 
They were probably affected by the decadence of customs adminis- 
tration in the eighteenth century ; at any rate the commissioners 
of public accounts of 1782 reported very unfavourably on their 
accuracy and value. ^ 

In 1797 the house of commons finance committee recommended 
their discontinuance as ' of no practical possible utility to the 
public ' and a ‘ needless expense.' They were finally discontinued 
by Treasury Order of 14 March 1799. ' ^ 

If the Port Books had always been kept with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, and if those now existing formed complete series, 
they would provide all the materials from which full statistics of 
imports and exports could be compiled. The task of compilation 
would be very great, greater than was the work of the inspector- 
general's office in making up its ledgers from the materials supplied 
to it ; but its only important difficulty would be this of mere 
magnitude. Unfortunately these favourable conditions are not 
present. In the first place, the evidence of the commissioners of 
public accounts cannot be lightly set aside. They had excellent 
means of knowing the truth, and their conclusion seems to be 
confirmed by such examination of the latest Port Books as I have 
made. In the absence of strong arguments to the contrary, it 
must be held that in the late eighteenth century the Port Books 
formed very imperfect records; nor have we at present any idea 
from what distance in the past this state of things had existed. 
In the second place, the surviving Port Books do not form com- 
plete series. The worst deficiency is for the- Port of London, 
which was far more important than all the out-ports put together. 
From 1565 to 1696 the London Port Books show occasional gaps, 
eight of a single year, and more serious interruptions at the critical 
periods 1644-8, 1652-6, 1658-9. But with T6g6, the very year in 
which the ledgers begin, the London Port Books stop short. After 
that year only a few survive ; for 1716 there is the book for imports 
by merchants strangers, and for 1769 there is that for exports by 
them. Others may be recovered from other classes of the public 
records, but at present that is all. 

There is, then, no possibility of attempting gCheral trade statistics 
on the basis of the Port Books, except for the period from 1565 to 

^ T. 11/26, p. 449, Constittition of Heneage Legg. 

^ [J. Lane], Reports of the Commissioners of Public Accounts, iii. (17S7). 
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1696, which lies ahiiost wholly outside that covered by the present 
volume. For that earlier period there is not indeed a single port 
which presents a complete set of books. The nearest approach to 
continuity is in the minor port of Chichester (with its members, 
Folkestone, Hythe, Romney, Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, Pevensey, 
Matching, Lewes, New Shoreham, Arundel, and Littiehampton) , 
but even here fourteen years are blank. In every port the gaps 
between 1640 and 1660 are very bad. Statisticians could, however, 
if the attempt were considered worth making, by interpolating 
estimates for the missing figures, produce from these materials 
some approximation to the total quantities of imports and exports 
entered in the Port Books. It would, of course, be easier to work 
out totals for individual commodities . or groups of commodities, 
and perhaps for their provenances and destinations, though some 
at least of the earlier Port Books give little information on the latter 
points. ♦ 

Where we have both Port Books and the inspector-generars 
figures, that is to say for London in 1695-7 and for the out-ports 
(in spite^of gaps) down to 1799, a careful, comparison between the 
two sets of figures might yield interesting results. If, for instance, 
it were found that for one or more commodities imported in any 
particular period the Port Books showed lower figures than the 
ledgers, it would seem reasonable to conclude that the Port Books 
gave a less complete record. On the other hand, if they showed 
higher figures in exports which were not liable to duty, this would set 
a puzzle for which, even with our knowledge of the prevalence of 
over-entries for exports, it does not seem possible to offer a 
solution beforehand. We do not in fact know enough about the 
way in which the Port Books were made up to be sure how far they 
represent the trade that was actually carried on. To use them as a 
check on the ledgers therefore, would, at present, be attempting 
to correct an authority of dubious value by one of which the value 
is even less clearly ascertained. If the two were to coincide, that 
would not necessarily confirm the value of either ; it might merely 
show that they were both derived from the same faulty soiirces. 
If they were to diverge, we should have to anal3?se the discrepancy 
in order to find out, if possible, how it arose. Until the critical 
study of the Poist Books has been materially advanced it will be 
premature to say whether they will enable us to correct the figures 
of the ledgers. 

There remain, however, certain purposes for which the Port 
Books supply information w^ich never came to the inspector- 
geiierahs office. Even for these purposes they seem to require very 
careful handlmg, and especially some judgment ought to be formed 
as to whether they deteriorated in the eighteenth century, or earlier. 
If they did, their value for comparing one period with another will 
be correspondingly diminished ; but they will still remain valuable 
for dealing with tjie state of trade within each period. The first 
of these purposes is that of studying the coastwise trade, and it 
seems probable that their evidence for this very important trade, 
with its apparatus of bonds, was more scrupulously set down than 
that for foreign trade. In foreign trade they give information for 
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each port, in the technical sense of the customs, which divided tip 
the whole coast-line of England and Wales into twenty-one ports. 
Even if aU the quantities are wrong this is very useful, as showing 
what kinds of goods entered and left each port, and, although at 
present we do not seem to be in a position to guess at the probable 
proportions of error in the quantities, the figures undoubtedly tell 
us much about the relative importance of the ports and even about 
their ups and downs in the course of time. It is, however, for these 
limited purposes rather than as substitutes for the inspector- 
generahs ledgers, or even as checks on them, that the Port Books 
will be most useful. ^ r 
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{Public Record Office, T. 1/146.) 

c 

K Letter from Mr. d’Avenant [to Lowndes] 

April 1712. 

Sir 

In a report ^ to the commissioners appointed to staje the public 
accompts, which by their precept, dated the 17th July 1711, I was 
directed to make, concerning the present condition of trade, and 
which was delivered the loth of December following, I have among 
other things, taken notice that from the time the outward duties 
upon the woollen goods exported were taken off, the merchants 
have made their entries of those commodities at pleasure, as well 
in the out ports as London ; but generally they have entered 
greater quantities than were really exported, to carry on some 
mistery of trade, which though it might prove of advantage to a 
few persons here and there, could never be profitable to the public, 
in regard it must beget uncertainties in foreign marketes and 
sometimes an overplus of those goods and result at last in a trick 
of the exporters to deceive one another, at w^hich they would not 
venture when the commodities had such a duty upon ’em as the 
merchand could not affourd to play with ; but to what value those 
over-entries might amount, I could not compute, for the proper 
officers, receiving no duties from thence, keep no perfect register 
as I can find ; and large entries are frequently made when perhaps 
lesse quantities are shiped off, which indeed are marked in the body 
of the cocquets by the queen’s searchers, but no distinct accompt 
thereof is kept, so that in free goods ’tis impossible for me to check, 
or correct by the searchers’ books, the entries brought up to my 
office. 

You know, sir, I have often complained to you of this practice, 
and of what ill consequence it may be to remaine in the dark in so 
material a branch of our exportation as the woollen manufacture 
has alwais been, and upon which the trade of Engiaiid turns so 
much, nor have you been wanting in your endeavours to prevent 
this mischief, by offering some time since, a clause to compell the 
exporters under a penalty to just and true entries, which clause, 
for some private interest met with opposition in the house of 
commons and was^ejected. 

I have observed Ifew la^vs are effectual but such as execute them- 
selves and am affraid, that though a clause could be obtained 
obliging the merchant to true entries, and compelling the officers 

^ See p. 16, abov^ ® Printed in Works, v {1771). 347 
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to keep a true register thereof, yet if no advantage is thereby to 
accrue, either to the Crown or to the officers, such entries will 
continue to be made at random and the government will be still 
uncertain as to the increase or decrease of the woollen trade. 

I did therefore lay before the parliament commissioners, that it 
was difficult to find a good reason why this small duty of 5 per cent 
upon the sayd exports was taken off, at a season when there was 
such a necessity of loading all the importations to England. That 
it would be weU worth the consideration of the wisest heads whether 
this free export of the woollen goods and the bounty upon corn 
exported be not rather a profit to our neighbours than to the body 
of this kingdom, and that the duties upon the woollen goods, for 
the 3 last (while they paid subsidy) by a medium of the sayd 3 
yeares amounted to £43,213 p. annum. I likewise layd before the 
sayd commissioners a distinct accompt, showing, the quantities 
of the woollen manufactures exported in three yeares, with the 
amount of the subsidy duties paid thereupon, as also the quantities 
of the sayd goods entered for exportation in three yeares after the 
sayd duties were taken off by an act passed in the ii an^ 12 of his 
late majesty King William with a computation of what the subsidy 
duties would have amounted to if the same had been continued. 

I farther hinted, that if these duties were layd afresh upon 
outward goods (which duties did not appear such a burthen as the 
debts of the nation might not render tolerable) they would either 
be a good present fund for money, or might come in aid and ease 
of some branch of our importation which is over taxed and that 
though but two and a half , per cent should be layd, it would be a 
means to prevent the merchant from over-entries and bring upwards 
of £20,000 per annum to the public. 

I find by my books, that the - exportation of woollen goods is 
every year larger and larger, but at the same time ’tis obvious, that 
there is a general complaint all over England of wool being a driigge, 
so that upon the whole I am inclined to believe there may be over 
entries made of those commodities, not so much in the fine draperies 
as in the perpetuanas, serges, sayes and stuffs. 

If Tis thought of any consequence to the government to have . 
a yearly view before 'em how the woollen manufacture stands, 

I cannot see how 'tis to be compassed, unlesso by some law the 
merchant be obliged to a regular and true entry, under a penalty, 
and unlesse at the same time the proper officer by the sayd act 
shall be directed to keep an accompt of the true quantities exported, 
to which the inspector general of exports and imports may have 
recourse, in order to check the entries when they are to be posted 
in his ledgers. 

Such a clause in some act would in a great measure prevent this 
ill practice, which will render all accompts of free goods exported 
uncertain and our trade for woollen manufacture may slip out of 
our hands before we are sensible of the mischirf. 

But the true way to render these accompts certain would be to 
lay afresh some outward duty upon 'em, which in this scarcity of 
funds, the house of commons perhaps may hearken to. 

If you judge this paper contains any things material, and fit to 
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be communicated to my lord treasurer, I desire you would lay it 
before Ms lordship from 
Sir 

Your most humble and most obedient servant 

Charles d’Aven-ant 


II ^ 

{Public Record Office , T. 1/106.) 

Presentment Touching the DyTiES on Thread and Tape— 
Xnd Holland and Germany Linnen 

Customehouse London To the Right Honorable the Earle 

gth March 1707/8 of Godolphin Lord High Treasurer 

of Great Britain 

Presentment • 

By the commissioners for manageing and causing to be ieavied 
and collected her majesty’s customs. 

The commissioners having seen a report of Dr. Davenant, touching 
the dutys on linnens, wherein he thinks it incumbent upon him 
to differ from this board in the medium the commissioners had 
taken for computing the values of Hollands and narrow German 
linnens imported they find themselves obliged to say something 
more of this matter, in vindication of their former report to his 
lordship wherein the middle price of all Hollands-linnen usually 
imported into this kingdom (excepting borelaps) was computed by 
this board at 4s. 6d. the English ell, the doctor states it at 3s., and 
his reasons for it are grounded on what he finds in the books of his 
office at home, and on what he collected from his owne observations 
abroad. As to the value he finds in his books, it is acknowledged 
by himself, to be of the first cost abroad, and therefore as such, 
is not only less to be depended upon than the value here, but ought 
not to be taken for the value in the payment of duties, as in the 
present case, wherein consideration in allways had of the value of 
goods, at the place where they are imported, and not of the first 
cost only. As to what the doctor collected from his observations 
abroad concerning this matter, it is, that on the best enquirye he 
was able to make in Holland, he could not find, that they, the 
Dutch, had as yet altered their fabricks, so that very probably 
they did not shew the doctor any of their striped, spotted and 
flowered lawns, and cambricks, 'which' are imported .here in con- 
siderable quantitys, and sold at 'great prices, nor of their strip.ed 
linnens for wastcoats and bree'Ches, so that he need not apprehend 
they .must lay aside their linnen manufact'ures, or want employ- 
ment for their people if he had thought fitt to take, notice ,of their 
new; manufactures of silk and silk and cotton, in imitation of •' the 
East India prohibited goods whereby that Prohibition Act/ as it 
proposed the encCuragement of English manufactures, will be 
rendered meffectualL But after all the doctor’s reluctance for 
finding himself obliged to differ in opinion from this board, as to 

^ See p. 17, j^bove. 
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the true middle values of Hollands linnen imported, as if he had 
considered the matter more accurately by calculating the duty on 
linnen s imported in English shipping (which is so nice a distinction 
that it is without any difference, there being none in the duty on 
linnens, whether in English or forain bottoms, if on English men's 
accompt) the decision will rest on the resolution of these two 
questions. 

Whether the value of goods with respect to dutys is to be 
taken from the first cost abroad (as the doctor has taken it out of 
his books) or from the value after they are imported here. 

2. Whether this value here, that is to say, in the present case 
the middle values of linnens imported with respect to the quantitys 
of the severall species may be best determined by the surveyors and 
landwaiters who take up and with long experience examine the 
goods at the waterside (and who can have no interest of their owne 
in this matter) or by what the doctor thinks only to be the reall 
truth in this weighty and nice case, as he terms it. 

As to what is said of the borelaps, that the relief intended in that 
instance proves ineffectual! by the restrictions, borelaps are described 
according to the quality and fabrick of that sort of linnen at that 
time, when ease was first desired for the entry of them ad valorem, 
and it was necessary to determine their breadth and price in the 
Act, that other linnens of a different price and breadth, might not 
be admitted to entry ad valorem under the denomination of bore- 
laps. As to the decrease aUedged in the importation of these 
borelapps this board would not willingly doubt the doctor's accompts 
of quantitys because these are properly before him, nevertheless 
the commissioners having seen from another office a particular 
accompt of the 3 last yeares importation of them at Yarmouth, do 
find they have increased by near 12 thousand ells everyone of those 
years in that port. But if on the whole importation it should 
happen as the doctor has put it, the inference would be that it is 
not the high duty (as the doctor always supposes) that lessens the 
importation of this sort of Hollands linnen, being already as low, 
as they themselves would wish it. In the comparison of Hollands 
and German linnens, the doctor offers two schemes, one of the 
quantitys imported from the severall countrys, and the other of 
the dutys on them respectively. 

From the former scheme he would shew the increase of the 
linnen trade from Germany beyond that from Holland, and from 
the other, the great disproportion of the dutys, and to this he does 
impute not only the increase, but even the improvement of the 
German linnens, that, unless the Dutch be eased in their dutys 
here, they will, in his opinion, be obliged to quitt their linnen trade. 

As to the former scheme the doctor might have considered the 
great extent of territory in Germany, beyond the Netherlands, 
and the vastly exceeding number of manufacturers in the linnen 
trade of one country beyond the other, for th^; quantity. And if 
the doctor had thought fitt to add in the first scheme the quantity 
of linnen imported hither from Holland in 7 yeares before doubling 
the duty as well as in 7 yeares since, it would then have appeared 
whether the Dutch importations have lessened^ on accompt of the 
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higher dutys, and if not, whether the increase in quantity, as well 
as some improvement there may have been in the liniien manu- 
factures of Germany, be not chiefly oweing (as the commissioners 
believe in both cases) to the prohibition of the French linnens 
(which those from Germany most resemble and serve to supply) 
rather than to any increase of dutys on the Hollands linnens 
wherein the others have always shared, being not exempt from 
any one imposition. 

In the other scheme (being of the duty) if the doctor had thought 
fitt to add the values of the respective manufactures it would then 
be evident, that there is no such disproportion in the dutys on the 
severall manufactures as there seems to be, by looking on this 
scheme without the values. And is there not a much greater 
latitude to avoid a high duty between 2 d. and is. 6 d. the ell ; 
being the two extream prices of the Hollands liniien imported 
[borelaps excepted] than between M. and 3s. ()d. in the broad 
Germany, or than between 4-^. and lod. in the narrow. But, 
says the doctor, the bulk of the trade is in courser sort ; to answer 
which, is not the medium sett in the commissioners' report for 
Hollands*' linnen, being 4s. 6i., nearer the lowest extream of 2s., 
with respect to i6s., than iM. which is the medium of the broad 
Germany, is to %d. with respect to 3s. 6 d. ? Or than lod. to 4|i. 
with respect to is. 6i., which are the prices of the narrow ? So that 
whatsoever is argued by the doctor of the advantage of the Germans 
above the Dutch to avoid the high duties, by the latitude of the 
prices, falls to the ground. 

As to the greater quantit37S of English product and manufacture 
appearing to be exported to Holland, than to Germany, admitting 
this fact to be so, yet it must be acknowledged, that the consumption 
of much the greater part of these quantitys so exported, is in 
Germany, and 'tis the actuall consumption that gives the reaH 
encouragement to manufactures, and not the carrying them to a 
storehouse only, which is not so great an advantage to the trade of 
England, as if the goods were carried farther towards the place of 
their consumption in English shipping. 

As to the expedient the doctor proposes of putting the liimen 
duties on a more equall foot by entrye ad valorem. If this rule 
were found to answer in practice, what it appeares to be in theory, 
there would be a very easy way opened to regulate the whole book 
of rates, by that method generally. 

But when it shall be remembred that very eminent merchants 
have valued a parcel! of goods at the Gustomehouse at £800 for 
payment of dutys, and have sold the same for £3000, and when 
other goods have been valued for customs at per hundred, and 
sold at 35s. in great quantitys, the dutye on trade will be judged 
to lye more equally among merchants, by a rate, than under such 
a latitude ad valorem. Therefore that the doctor should suppose 
in calculating his t|ble of an equivalent that the Dutch merchants 
would come up to the commissioners' medium in entring their goods 
ad valorem, which the doctor will agree to, on no other accompt, 
but only to argue from thence, that the publick fonds would not 
be hurt by his proposed change in the method of entry, is not only 
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a partial!, but a very hazardous way of computing, for the reputation 
of parliamentary fonds, and the publick safety resting upon the 
credit of them. 

Upon the whole matter, the commissioners having had it in their 
considerations, when they made their report of the 7th of November 
last that the | subsidy, which is the method of tax, the Dutch have 
chiefly reason to complain of, as to their linnens. 2ndly that they 
have been already indulged as to that course sort of linnen called 
borelaps. 3rdly that they should have now further ease, as to 
threadds and tapes being the manufacture of the Netherlands only, 
or at least for so much, as is so." 4thly that there is already 5 per 
cent on the German linnen, according to their rate, more than on 
the Dutch. 5thly that what is now proposed by Mr. Davenant, is 
rather in favour of a particular manufacture setting up, by one 
person at Rotterdam, (as the commissioners have been informed) 
than any national concernes of the united provinces. 6thly that 
the pretence of unequall duties on Hollands linnens, cannot be 
thought to arise from any intention of partiality here towards the 
subjects of the states general! ythly that no ease can be given in 
the duties on linnens in favour of Holland, but that the'^Germans 
will expect the like, being the principall subject of their owne trade. 
8thly that any alterations of the fonds, necessarily laid for carrying 
on the warr, in so considerable an article as that of the duties on 
linnens, will shake the publick creditt : this board can't help being 
of opinion, that many more mischiefs will probably follow, from 
any alteration of the duties thereon, at this time, than by letting 
them rest as they are. 

C. Godolphin 
Sam. Clarke 
T. Newport 
J o. Werden 

Since this presentment was drawne the commissioners are 
informed that the Parliament has thought fitt to continue 
the I subsidy for 3 yeares longer, in which case if all linnens 
threads and tapes shall be excepted, the Dutch merchants 
will have reason to be satisfied with such an exemption 
from generall dutys in favour of their trade, on the present 
application, and whereby other trades will have no just 
cause to complain 

CG. S.C. T.N. J.W. 

nil 

{Public Record Office, C.O. 390/12, pp. 15-43.) 

Mr. Henry Martin, Inspector General of the Exports and 
Imports His Observations upon the Account of Exports 
AND Imports for 17 Years ending at Christmas 1714 

DELIVERED IN TO THE BOARD OF TrADE I717/8. 

The total values of goods exported and imported, whether 
between England and every particular nation or between England 

^ See p. 22 above. The document is a copy or draft, not the signed paper 
transmitted to the boards and the title is in a different hand from the body 
of the text. 
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and the whole world, is made up by the values added together of 
the annual quantitys of eveiy species of goods imported and 
exported by the Custom House entries, 

I presume it will not be expected that the infinite and daily 
variations of prices of all sorts of goods should be exactly followed 
in accounts of this natur : this was impossible to be done. My 
predecessors had valued all’ways the annual quantitys by the same 
prices of the same species. The valuations were continued in this 
manner to the end of the year 1705. From that time no goods 
except those entered at value sworn were valued in the books of 
my office ; for all others there wei^e blanks instead of estimates ; 
these blanks I have filled up, allways using the same fauces for the 
same species of goods, except that from that time I have fixed 
new prices on the several sorts of woollen manufactures, nearer 
as I believe to their most current value, and in this manner the 
goods are valued to Christmas 1715. , 

If the thing intended by these valuations was to discover at one 
view the increase or decrease of the quantitys of goods, imported 
and exported, it must be acknowledged that the keeping allways to 
the same •price of the same species of goods serves best for this 
purpose, since the increase or decrease of the quantitys must shew^ 
at once in some measure this last increase or decrease : whereas 
if it had been possible to have brought into the total values the 
numberless variations of prices of all sorts of goods, this had not 
been sufficient to show the increase or decrease of the quantitys 
imported or exported, since it often happens that a less quantity 
of goods in one year is of more value than a greater of the 
same goods in another. This is frequently the case of all sorts 
of goods but more especially of com, wine, sugar, tobacco, and 
other goods that depend almost wholly on the kindlyness of the 
season. 

But if the thing sought for is the ballance of our annual trade, 
or the sum of money annually imported or the difference between 
the goods bought and the goods sold by England, the imports and 
exports in this account or by the Custom House books how rightly 
soever valued, cannot be esteemed a just estimate of all the goods 
bought and sold by England ; nor will the difference between the 
value of the publick imports and that of the exports, be the same 
with the difference" between the goods bought and the goods sold 
by England. 

This I humbly conceive will be acknowledged if it can be made 
appear that on the one hand a considerable but unknown value of 
the publick imports every year is purchased without any cost to 
England, and on the other a great value of commodity s is exported 
.and sold abroad, which yet are no cause of the exports by the 
customs account ; and again that on the one hand great quantities 
of goods are every year imported and sold in England which yet 
are not valued among the Custom House imports ; and on the 
other many of the gSods valued among the exports of this account 
were never sold abroad, and some of them never exported out of 
England. 

First, therefore that a considerable but unknown value of the 
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publick imports was purchased every year without any cost paid 
by Englan(i and consequently not by England. 

This must be acknowledged of all that value of imports from our 
own plantations, which are annually at the charge of the planters 
and on their risque imported and converted into money or other 
estates to remain here for the use of those people and till their 
return. Our planters, those especially of the warmer climate, 
consider England as their native country to which they are at 
last to return ; and for this reason they send or bring home every 
year great quantities of goods from their plantations ; with part 
of which being converted and sold there they pay the freight of all 
the rest : with part of these, goods they purchase from England 
manufactures and other necessaries for themselves and their 
plantations ; as also provisions from Ireland, wine from Madeira, 
slaves from Africa ; what remains of the value of these imports is 
generally converted into money or other estates to remain here for 
the use of those planters. Now as those people went naked out 
of England, without money or effects, so the value imported at 
their charge and converted into estates to remain here for their 
use cannot be said to be purchased or bought by England or by 
any money or effects exported out of England. 

The same thing may be said of the governors and other officers 
of our trading colonys and companys abroad, of our factors, agents 
and other English merchants disperst in all foreign countrys. 
These men when they have gained estates by their governments, 
offices and by commissions, and by trading from port to port, do, 
generally speaking, invest their estates in foreign goods to be 
imported and sold and to remain here for their own use. Con- 
siderable quantitys of goods are imported every year in this manner 
and valued among the other imports ; but how rightly soever they 
may be valued, as the owners carryed nothing out of England, the 
said imports must be allowed to be merely purchased by their 
foreign gains, it can never be said that England bought these goods 
or paid any part of their price. 

Lastly the same thing may be said of the imports purchased by 
the gain on the sale of our goods for more than their cost in England, 
or by, the gain made in trading voyages, or by trading from one 
foreign port to another. 

If a cargo that cost £1000 in England is sold' for £1x00 in some 
foreign nation and this last sum is laid out in goods to be imported 
into England ; these may be justly valued among the imports at 
the last sum ; but the cost in England is no more than the cost of 
the first cargo which was exported ; the remainder of the cost 
of these imports is paid by the gain on the sale of that first cargo 
and not by England. 

And what I intended by a trading voyage is where a cargo 
exported out of England is sold at a greater price at the first foreign 
port and the whole sum received there is laid out in a cargo for 
some other port, which is sold there for more money than was 
received at the first, and thus by trading from port to port, the 
stock of the ship has been often doubled and sometimes quadrupled, 
the whole increased sum is laid out at the last port in returns for 
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England ; these returns may be justly valued among the imports 
at that increased sum, but the cost in England could be no more 
than the cost of the cargo that was exported out of England ; the 
remainder of the value was bought by the gains of a trading voyage 
and not by England. 

How justly soever therefore the public imports might be valued 
in this account, yet who would be able to tell how great a part of 
this value was purchased by England, or which is the same thing, 
by money or effects exported out of England ; and how great a 
part by the mere gains of our planters, governors, officers, factors, 
agents and oub English merchants* abroad, who carryed nothing 
out of England ; or by the gains made on the sale of our goods 
abroad, or by our trading voyages and not by England ? The 
most exact knowledge of the value of our imports wmild not enable 
any one to answer these questions or to distinguish how great a 
part of their value is not bought by England or by moriei}^ or effects 
exported out of England. 

Hence I humbly conceive it .must follow though it should be 
allowed that the publick imports and exports were our whole 
imports aiid exports, and that both were most exactly valued, that 
nevertheless the sura paid to the difference between the value 
bought and the value sold by England would not be the same as 
the difference between the value imported and exported ; England 
would have either so much less to pay or so much less to receive, 
as would be equal to that value imported and purchased by the 
aforesaid gains and not by money or effects exported out of England, 
the bailance of trade would be more in favour of England by that 
whole value of imports which was not bought by England. 

But a second thing which hinders the knowdedge of this bailance 
of trade or the sum of money paid to the difference between the 
value bought and the value sold by England is the value exported, 
but not made a part of the value of exports in this account. 

Of this sort ought to be accounted our shipping, so far as it earns 
freight from other nations, whether by exportation or importation ; 
in this respect it is in the nature of an exported commodity. 

Very much the greatest part of the value of our plantation goods, 
especially those of our sugar and tobacco plantations, is imported 
in English shipping and on the account and risque of the planters 
themselves, who therefore must pay the freight to England either 
by England ^ or by a part of the goods imported, which is sold 
to pay this freight, in which case our very shipping is an exported 
commodity, that purchases so much value of imported goods. 

The same may be said of the shipping which brings home the 
estates of our governors, officers, factors agents and English 
merchants, as have imports,^ are purchased without cost to 
England, so they must likewise pay the freight of their importa- 
tion into England ; and this is generally done to the English 
shipping. 

In like manner whatsoever freight is paid by foreigners, whether 
for exportation or importation, to the English shipping, may be 

^ This word is evidently a slip of the pen, presumably for ‘ money.’ 

2 The text seems here to be corrupt. 
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said to be the purchase of an exported commodity as neither is 
nor can be valued among our exports of the Custom House. 

To the freight of our shipping may be added the value of goods 
which are clandestinely exported, which may perhaps be reduced 
to the single article of wooll, of which great complaints are made 
every year : but it is certain how detrimental soever this may be 
to the English woollen manufacture, yet the value of this exportation 
must be paid to England either by goods or money, though at the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, what is paid for wool!, is no 
part of the value of the exports in this account. 

But whatsoever additions are to be made to the value of the 
publick exports on account of freight, earned from other nations 
by the English shipping or of our clandestine exportations, and 
whatsoever deductions from the value of the publick imports in 
the purchase of which England was not at all concerned, this is 
certain, thaf the true ballance of our trade cannot be made without 
taking in those additions and deductions, and the same must 
increase or decrease to the advantage of England in proportion 
to the value of both, that is, England has so much less money 
to pay or so much more to receive for the difference between the 
value of goods bought and the value sold by England as is equal 
to the whole value of both the additions, to be made in one case 
and the deductions in the other. But as this value is never to be 
known it may reasonably be concluded that we shall never be able 
to come at the knowledge of the exact baUance of our trade, how- 
ever exactly we might be able to value all the publick imports and 
exports. 

What has been hitherto said intends to make the ballance of 
trade more favourable on the side of England than it appears to 
be by the difference between the values imported and exported 
by these accounts ; what follows tends to show the contrary ; 
therefore 

Thirdly we may safely affirm that great quantitys of goods are 
every year sold to England by foreign nations, which neither are 
nor can be valued among the public accounts, Such are 

1st. The foreign shipping (in which I include that of our own 
plantations) which earns freight from England whether by importa- 
tion or exportation ; for if I have justly allowed our own shipping 
so far as it earns freight from forreign nations, I ought with the 
same justice to allow foreign shipping earning freight from England 
to be of the nature of an imported commodity, the value of which 
is paid by that freight. 

The Act of Navigation pretty weU secures against any great 
payments on this account to other foreign ships : but those of our 
own plantations are at full liberty to earn of us what they can, and 
Tis hoped will aUways remain so by our laws. 

Some payments were made to neutral ships during the war, and 
perhaps the shipping of our plantations may import a fifth part 
freight from England, as is due for so much of those goods as they 
import on the account and risque of England, which I'm persuaded 
: .will not be thought to be a great deal. But whatever it is it is 
allways like to remain , a, secret. 
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2diy. Another value is imported and sold to England, which is 
no part of the value of those publick imports, and that is tlie very 
ships themselves of New England and some other plantations after 
their voyages performed hither. These are some of the returns 
by which they are enabled to pay some part of the ballance, which 
is due to England for an overplus of goods annually exported to 
those countries : I know not whether 40 or 50 sail of ships of New 
England built may not be annually sold in England. 

3dly. The clandestine importations from our next neighbours, 
especially of coffee, tea, pepper, wine, brandy and East India 
prohibited goods without doubt ^ount to a very great value, 
which must be paid by England, but this is no part of the value 
of the imports in this account. 

4thly. Many goods are purchased in other country s which are 
wreckt or lost in their way to England ; so that they cannot be 
valued among the imports : yet they ought to be esl\^emed a part 
of the goods bought by England, nor is it possible to know the 
value of goods bought by England without knowing the value of 
such of them as are lost in their passage hither. 

Since therefore we neither know by this account, nor can possibly 
come at the knowledge of what freight or value is annually paid by 
England, nor what is the cost of foreign shipping, which is of the 
nature of an imported commodity, nor what is the cost of foreign 
ships sold in England, which are also a foreign commodity, but 
not valued among the imports, nor what is paid to goods bought 
in foreign countrys but never imported into England, it may 
reasonably be concluded, that though ail the valuations in this 
account were exact and though the whole value of the imports in 
it had been paid by England, yet this was not the whole cost by 
England to foreign goods : great additions ought to be made to it 
in the beforementioned accounts ; but how great, is a secret never 
to be known. 

And from hence it must follow that the ballance of trade on the 
summe annually paid to the difference between the value of goods 
bought and the value sold by England is never to be known by the 
difference between the value imported and the value exported by 
the Custom House books. 

The whole value of these unknown additions which ought to be 
made to the known imports, would alter the ballance so much to 
the disadvantage of England ; which would be still more to our 
disadvantage by several unknown deductions which ought to be 
made from the value of the exports; for Tis certain 

5thly. That many goods are valued among the exports which 
were not sold to foreign countrys and some of them perhaps never 
exported out of England. 

1st. Many of the goods valued among the exports, it must be 
allowed were lost at sea, before they could reach their foreign 
markets, the value 4^f such losses is unknown, but whatsoever they 
were it is certain the exports that were thus lost were never sold 
by England. 

2diy. Msxiy persons will be ready to add to this, that considerable 
quantities of good^ %vhich are suffered to go out free, especially 
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of our own woollen manufactures are never exported, though the 
same are entered out by some merchants to make ostentation of 
their trade in the printed entries and for want of due care of the 
searchers who perhaps may think the publick not much concerned 
by the over-entrys of goods which pay nothing to the Crown. 
But I must humbly submit whether Tis prudent to tell foreign 
nations (as we do) in print, what they buy from England and 
especially to make ostentation of more than they really buy. For 
this is certain whatsoever is entered out and not exported, is not 
sold by England, and is therefore falsely valued among the exports. 

Whatsoever goods are valued hmong the exports, hut are either 
lost at sea before they are able to reach the foreign ports, or not 
exported can never be said to be sold by England and consequently 
as the ballance of trade is the difference between the value bought 
and the value sold, such goods as are either not sold or not exported 
ought to be deducted from the value exported, before any judge- 
ment can be made from the values imported and exported, of the 
difference of the value bought and sold by England. Such deduc- 
tions if they could be made would make the ballance of trade so 
much more to the disadvantage of England ; but whalf man is 
able to make the proper deductions from the value exported in 
respect to the goods that are exported and not sold, and entered out 
but not exported ? 

Upon the whole matter as it may seem impossible on the one 
hand to make the just deductions from the value imported in 
respect to that part of it which was purchased without the cost of 
England, and also the proper additions to the value exported in 
respect to the goods sold but not valued among the exports ; and 
on the other hand to make the like just addition to the value of the 
goods imported, in respect to the quantitys of goods imported but 
not valued among the imports, and also the proper deductions from 
the value exported by the entries in respect to the quantitys of 
goods which are either not exported or not sold abroad, it may 
reasonably be inferred that we can never come at the knowledge 
of the values bought and sold by England by the values imported 
and exported according to the entrys. And if so the ballance of 
trade or the sum of money paid to the difference between the values 
bought and sold is not possible to be known. 

Only of this we can be assured, that the ballance of our annual 
trade appearing in the difference between the values exported and 
imported by the Custom House accounts was more to the advantage 
of England in proportion to the whole value of the two first deduc- 
tions and additions, and to our disadvantage in proportion to the 
whole value of the two last. 

For these reasons I must humbly submit whether the imports 
and exports by the entries though each were exactly valued in this 
account would be sufficient to give the annual ballance of our 
trade without making proper allowances of all^uch additions and 
deductions as I have mentioned ; and whether it will not be very 
difficult or rather impossible, to make these allowances, since the 
entries can be no guide at all in this matter. 

But if the thing sought for in these estimates -is not so much 
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an exact ballance of oiir trade, which is not possible to be known, 
by any estimates whatsoever ; but rather to know the increase or 
decrease of such particular trades as are beneficial or detrimental, 
as far as the same can be known by the Custom House accounts, 
in order to the giving encouragement to the former, or to our dis- 
couraging the latter, it must be said that both the beneficial and 
detrimental trades can be known only by observing the nature of 
the imports and exports between us and every particular nation, 
and the increase or decrease of the benefit or mischief seems to 
be best known by the increase or decrease of the value both of 
imports and ©exports, valued allways by the same prices of the 
same species of goods and not by different prices, by wiiich the 
increase or decrease of the quantitys whether imported or exported 
would be impossible to be known. 

Henry Martyn. 

% 

IV 1 

{Public Record Office, C.O. 390/14.) 

An Essay towards finding the Ballance of our whole Trade 
Annually from Christmas of 1698 to Christmas 1719 

The ballance of trade is the difference between the value of 
goods bought and the value of goods sold by England or rather 
the sum of money or other as durable value paid to that difference. 

If a greater value of goods are bought by England than sold to 
foreign nations the difference must be exported out of England in 
coin or bullion and the ballance is so much to our disadvantage. 

But if a greater value of goods are sold by England than bought 
abroad the difference or ballance must come to England in coin or 
bullion. 

The imports and exports as they stand valued in the books of 
the inspector-general are sometimes called for to give this ballance. 
The total value of both imports and exports as they are valued for 
twenty-one years with the excess or ballance on the side of the 
exports are .seen in the table on the following page. 

But this account is by no means sufficient to give the ballance of 
our trade, for to come at the several sums in the said scheme the 
inspector hath valued both imports and exports by fixt and standing 
prizes of eveiy spjecies of goods not at the prizes by which the former 
was bought and the latter sold, which alone are the proper values 
to give an exact ballance or our trade. 

Indeed this way of vaiueing both imports and exports is best 
able to give the increase or decrease of the annual quantitys of each, 
for as long as the estimates are always the same the value must 
increase or decrease with the quantitys and the increase or decrease 
of the latter is proved of by that of the former. 

And indeed the ^annual increase or decrease of the quantitys of 
goods publickly imported or exported is more generally sought after 

^ See p. 25, above. As in the other documents here printed, the punctua- 
tion of the original has not been foilo%ved. In this instance it must be re- 
marked that it is ve^’ bad. 
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An Account shewing the Value of the Exports and Imports with the 
Excess or Ballance on the side of the Exports as they Stand in 
THE Inspector-Generalls Books 

Value of Excess 

Value of Value of on the Side 

Exports Imports of Exports 





£ 

s. 

d. 

Year 1699 


6,788,166 

17 

6 

Year 

1700 


7,302,716 

8 

7 

Year 

1701 


y, 621,05$ 

6 

5 

Year 

1702 


5.235.873 

15 

5 

Year 

1703 


6,644,103 

6 

0 

Year 

1704 


6,552,019 

18 

2 

Year 

1705 


5,501,677 

II 

2 

Year 

1706 


6,512,086 

17 

I 

Year 

1707 


6,767,178 

8 

6 

Year 

1 70S 


6,969,089 

19 

I 

Y ear 

1709 


6,627,045 

17 

6 

Year 

1710 

. . 

6,690,828 

15 

2 

Year 

1711 


6,447.170 

16 

3 

Year 

1712 


7,468,857 

5 

I 

Year 

1713 


7.352.655 

2 

2 

Year 

1714 


8.357.654 

I 

3 

Year 

1715 


7.379.409 

0 

8 

Year 

1716 


7,641,085 

6 

II 

Year 

1717 


9,147,700 

2 

4 

Year 

171S 


8,225,302 

14 

5 

Year 

1719 


7,709,528 

I 

7 


£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

5,707,669 

II 

9 

1,080,497 

5 

9 

5,970,175 

I 

10 

1,332,541 

6 

9 

5,869,606 

9 

10 

1,751,446 

16 

„ 7 

4.159.304 

16 

0 

1,076,568 

19 

5 

4.526,579 

II 

I 

2,117,523 

14 

II 

5,383,200 

16 

5 

«i, 168,819 

I 

9 

4.931.649 

14 

10 

1,470,027 

16 

4 

4.II3.933 

3 

3 

2,398,153 

13 

10 

4.274.055 

10 

4 

2,493,122 

18 

2 

4,698,663 

II 

8 

2,270,426 

7 

5 

4.510,593 

18 

8 

2,116,452 

5 

10 

4,011,341 

7 

4 

2,679,487 

7 

10 

4.685,785 

17 

7 

1,761,384 

18 

8 

4.454,682 

II 

6 

3.014,174 

13 

7 

5,811,077 

16 

6 

1.541,477 

5 

8 

5.929,277 

0 

8 

2,428,427 

0 

7 

5.640.943 

16 

5 

i, 738 , 4'65 

4 

3 

5,800,258 

7 

8 

i,8i3>826 

19 

3 

6,346,768 

I 

6 

2,800,932 

0 

10 

6,669,390 

I 

I 

1,585.912 

13 

4 

5.367.499 

8 

3 

2,342,028 

13 

4 


than the ballance of trade, which cannot be exact if the goods bought 
and sold are not exactly valued, the former at the very prices at 
which they were bought and the latter at the prizes which they were 
sold which is never to be expected where the prices of all things every 
day rising and falling and are known only to the buyers and sellers 
and not communicated by them to the inspector-generall. 

But though an exact knowledge of the prices at which the imports 
are bought and the exports sold is not to be had, and consequently 
there is no comeing at the exact difference between both, yet cer- 
tainly such mediums of the just prices might be attained as would 
not, by a medium of many years, be found to differ greatly from the 
truth. 

This I believe has been done with respect to our woollen manu- 
facturers which amount to near half the value of our whole annual 
exportation at least from the year 1705 when a new valuation of these 
goods was introduced into the Inspector-Generals Books and has been 
continued ever since, nearer ^ I believe to the truth than that which 
had been made use of before from the first commencement of the 
of&ce to that time. 

As the current prices of all goods sold in England are not so 
difficult to be known as those of goods sold in foreign countries, and 
especially at great distance, I cannot but hope all our exports are 
valued by such just mediums of their variable prices as are not very 
wide of their own true values, and such as if the imports were as well 
valued would be able to givens, though not the exact, yet a tolerable 
difference between the prices at which both imports and exports 

1 la margia : N.B. 
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were bought and sold communihus annis ; but here the misfortune 
is that the imports are many of ’em much overvalued beyond their 
cost clear on board from foreign countries, and these overvaluations 
ought to be taken of before we can arrive at any tolerable difference 
between the values imported and exported. 

But though theinspector’s valuations of both imports and exports 
were ever so exact yet they would not give the value of goods bought 
and sold by England nor the ballance of trade, which is not, the 
diffei'ence between the values imported and exported but betw^een 
the values bought and sold by England. 

First then t^|.e inspector’s value of imports is not the value bought 
by England in foreign nations, because 
First many of them are over valued, that is they are valued beyond 
their cost clear on board from foreign countries, and whatsoever the 
value in the inspectors’ books exceeds the cost given for the goods 
cannot be said to be bought neither by value exported oiit of England 
nor by any other value whatsoever ; but suppose these overvalua- 
tions were taken of and that ail our imports were reduced to their 
real cost clear on board from foreign countries, yet 

Secondly it’s certain that many of them are bought by foreign 
gains or by gains acquired in foreign nations and whatsoever are so 
bought are no cost to England. 

It is certain that many of our pubiick imports are purchased by 
the gains made by advance of the prices of the sale of our exports in 
foreign countries beyond their value clear on board from England. 
This advance of the prices was no value exported out of England 
but it is merely adventitious to the goods after their arrival in the 
foreign market and therefore the imports purchased by this gain 
cannot be said to be purchased by value exported out of England. 

Again we fitt out ships for sea or Newfoundland to load with fish, 
which is carried on directly to foreign countries and there sold, and 
the produce is to be invested in goods to be imported into England ; 
now the imports purchased by this fish or by the produce of it cannot 
be said to be purchased by value exported out of England, the fish 
was not exported out of England ; and indeed the fishing vessels 
carry little hence but tackle, men and provisions which are not 
valued among the exports and therefore the imports so purchased 
cannot be said to be purchased by value exported out of England, 
but are purchased by so much meer foreign gains. 

The same may be said of our fishing for hake, ling, haddock and 
stockfish on our own coast or in Iceland, which, are sold in foreign 
countries without ever coming into England. The foreign goods 
purchased by this, fish or the produce of it cannot be said to be 
purchased by value exported out of England. 

Again \¥e make considerable gains by trading vo3’ages abroad, that 
is when a ship hath delivered and sold her cargo from England at an 
advanced price at the first foreign port and there takes in a new 
cargo of the last value for some other foreign port and so continues 
out trading from port to port till her stock is sometimes above double 
the value she carried out of England. \¥hatsoever her cargo at the 
last foreign port exceeded the value of that she carried out of 

England is to be accounted the gain of a trading voyage and was not 
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value exported out of England, and therefore the imports purchased 
by that gain cannot be said to be bought by England, or by value 
exported out of England. 

Again our governors or other officers of our trading companys 
abroad, our planters in the West Indies and some too on the con- 
tinent of America, our factors, agents and merchants residing in all 
parts of the commercial world, all of them such as have carried little 
or ^nothing out of England, accquire great gains abroad by their 
industry, trade, commissions and plantations. Many of our publick 
imports come every year from these people to be converted and 
remain here for their use, but certainly England is at no charge to 
purchase the imports that are converted into English estates for 
those people. Their estates are of their own getting, and so are 
the imports they send hither to be thus converted : they are pro- 
cured by meer foreign gains without any cost at all to England. 

Again ourrships earn a great deal of freight from foreign nations 
by exporting goods from England and by carr^dng goods from one 
foreign nation to another. All the freight that is so earned, above 
what is necessary to repair the waste of the ship and her outset 
sustained meerly by this service, is so much clear foreign ^ain. x\s 
to the rest of the freight earned abroad, which is just necessary to 
repair the said waste of the ship and her outset in the above men- 
tioned foreign service, it is so much value received for so much value 
of our shipping, which in this respect is in the nature of an exported 
commodity, and can no more be accounted clear gains than the price 
that is received from any other exported goods. But then though 
our shipping in this case is to be considered as an exported com- 
modity yet it is not entered nor valued among exports, and con- 
sequently the freight that is earned by it from abroad is not a value 
received for a value publickly exported ; and since the shipping, 
as it earns freight abroad, is not valued among our common exports, 
the freight that is earned by it from other nations may be very justly 
accounted as clear gain and the imports purchased by this freight 
may be said to be purchased by our foreign gain, or at least not by 
value exported for which credit is given on the side of exports. 

Lastly I am not able to think of any imports that are purchased 
by any other foreign gains than what I have mentioned, except the 
imports as may be sent hither as presents, which I can account ^ 
but as a trilie and the value received for clandestine exports which 
indeed is so much value received for so much value exported and sold 
to foreign nations, but as the latter^ is not valued among our 
exports the value received for it as well as the freight earned abroad 
by our ships may be accounted as foreign gain ; but I belive I shall 
be able to show that the value received from our clandestine exports 
cannot amount to any great summe but, whatsoever it is, the im- 
ports purchased by this value ought to be accounted as purchased 
by so much clear foreign gain since no credit is given on the side 
of our exports for the goods sold to produce l^he said value. 

If all our publick imports could possibly be reduced to their 
right value by taking off their overvaluations yet the remaining 
value cannot be said to be purchased by England since doubtless a 
^ MS. * amount to." ^ MS. hpre has * end.’ 
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great deal of it is purchased by the severall foreign gains above 
mentioned, at least not by value publickly exported, and for which 
credit given among the piiblick exports. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the overvaluations of the imports 
that are not purchased at all, and also the value purchased by the 
above mentioned foreign gains should be seperated and distinguished 
from the value of imports purchased at the cost of England and this 
can be done only by the two following ways : 

Either first by giving directly the cost annually paid by England to 
our publick imports in which case if there be still a remaining value 
this must be c^ccounted either overvaluations beyond their real cost 
or a value purchased by foreign gains and not at the cost of England. 

Or secondly by giving direGtly the amount both of the overvalua- 
tions and also of the value of foreign gains paid for the publick im- 
ports and this being deducted from the total value of imports as it 
stands in the inspector’s books the remainder will be anly purchased 
by England or by value publickly exported out of England. 

But if by this means we could come at the value of publick 
imports bought by England our business would not be quite done, 
for the Imblick imports are not all that are so brought. There are 
also other foreign goods that are bought by England which are not 
valued among the publick imports, as 

First, ships foreign built which are sold in England. 

Secondly, goods purchased at the cost of our people in foreign 
countries and lost or taken in their way to England 

Thirdly, Foreign ships earning freight from England max/ be 
counted as a foreign commodity of the value of so much freight sold 
to England 

And, lastly, goods clandestinely imported or clandestinel}^ re- 
landed after they have been shipt of to draw back the duties and 
after credit hath been given for them on the side of our publick 
.exports. ■ 

All these goods are as truly bought by England as any of our pub- 
lick imports, but yet are not valued among the said imports, there- 
fore o1 her foreign goods are bought by England besides those that are 
valued among the publick imports and the value of the former ought 
also to be known Jincl added to the latter before we can pretend to 
affirm, what is the vahic of foreign goods bought by England. 

But if we could come at the value of foreign goods bought by 
England we are still but half way to the ballance of trade, which is 
the difference between the value bought and the value sold, tlierefore 
in this case the latter is as necessary to. be. known as the former.; 

And here it will be said that some' deduction, must necessary ly 
be made from, and some additions to, the publick exports to give 
the just value of goods sold by England to foreign nations. 

To begin with the deductions: 

First, I hope none will be made on account of overvaluations or of 
making the value exports greater than the cost of them clear on 
board from England. There are few or no species of goods valued 
among the common exports which are not also sold every day in 
England ; and it will be thought much easier to come at the prices 
of goods sold in England, or at a tolerable medium of those prices, 
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tliaii'of prices of goods in foreign countries, especially those which are 
at the greatest "^distance. Therefore I conceive there will be no 
need of iiy deduction from our exports on account of overvaluations. 

Secondly, I am also persuaded that nothing ought to be deducted 
from our exports as not sold abroad on account of many goods that 
are lost or taken at sea in foreign countrys, by which they cannot be 
presented to be sold that are lost before they reach the foreign 
markett. This is undoubtedly true, and appears by the insiireance 
that is given every day on goods exported, besides that there can be 
nothing more notorious than the many captures and shipwrecks that 
are continually [suffered] by our merchants. ^ 

To this I answer — 

That England is paid for the exports that are lost, in the prices 
she receives for those that arrive in the foreign, market. There 
would be no such thing as exportation if the merchant were not at 
a medium to^gain a reasonable profit ; and this could not be, if he 
were not reimbursed the cost of the goods he exports, his freight, 
commission, insurance, and losses, and all other charges whatsoever. 
Sometimes it may happen other ways but at a medium this must 
be the case or there would quickly be an end of all exportation. The 
merchants therefore, and consequently England, is paid for all losses 
at sea of exports by advance of the prices on those that arrive safe 
in foreign countrys ; and if so no deduction ought to be made from 
the whole value of our exports on the account of the few that are lost 
and never sold, since even these are paid for by advance on the prices 
of the rest. 

Thirdly ; but if greater quantitys of goods be valued among the 
exports then are indeed exported, whether by means of double 
entries of the same goods or by the merchants entering for exporta- 
tion more than he exports to make ostentation of his trade in the 
printed bills, it cannot be denyed that whatsoever the quantity 
exported is so much value more than is exported, and consequently 
than is sold abroad from the total value of exports, which from the 
port of London are always valued by the quantitys found in the bills 
of entry, and, this deduction being made, the remainder only ought 
to be esteemed the value of exports sold by England to foreign nations. 

Every deduction that shall be made for the value of the publick 
exports lessens so much the value comeing to England for goods sold 
abroad and renders the ballance of our whole trade so much less to 
our advantage. On the contrary if any goods are exported from 
England or sold by our people in foreign countries which are not 
valued among our publick exports, the value of the former ought to 
be added to the latter, which will make the whole number comeing 
to England for goods sold abroad so much the greater and the 
ballance of our whole trade so much the more advantageous to 
England in proportion to the value to be added to our exports. 

As to additions therefor to be made to our publick exports on 
account of goods sold in foreign nations but not valued among the 
publick exports, it will be said : ^ 

. First that our clandestine exports are as truly goods sold abroad 
as any that are entered at the Custom House. 

Secondly that our ships so far as they earn freight from foreign 
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nations, sufficient to repair the waste they suffer in foreign service, 
are of the nature of an exported commodity the value of which is 
paid by freight. 

But neither goods clandestinely exported nor ships earning freight 
from foreign nations can be valued among the publick exports, yet 
are as truly sold by England as those that are entered at the Custom 
House. 

As for the clandestine exports, first I am perswaded very few or 
no goods charged with the old subsidy outwards are clandestinely 
exported ; that subsidy is but 5 per cent, of the value, but then the 
goods that pay it are generally underated in the book of rates so that 
perhaps they doriT pay above 2 per cent of their true value at a 
medium and the saving so small duty is hardly temptation sufficient 
to the merchant, to risque the loss of his goods by a clandestine 
exportation. 

Secondly, there is much less reason to believe that tyiy goods are 
clandestinely exported that pay no dutys at exportation, wliicli is the 
ease of woolen manufactures and provisions,* for what temp)tatioii 
can any man have to risque the loss of his goods by a clandestine 
exportation by which nothing is either got to be saved or gained ? 

Thirdly, there is still less reason for the clandestine exportation 
of goods that receive a bounty or draw back duties when they are 
exported, which is the case of com, leather and all sorts of foreign 
goods. The people wffio shall clandestinely export such goods as 
these not only venture the loss of the goods themselves but loose aH 
title to such bounty and draw back, and it will be justly wondered 
at therefore if all such goods that are exported should not be entered 
at the Custom House. 

The above mentioned goods may be said to comprehend all that 
are exported except those of which the exportation is prohibited, 
which are chiefly wool and such other materials as are used in the 
woollen manufacture. 

Fourthly therefore if any goods are clandestinely exported, they 
must be such as these of which the exportation is prohibited and as 
for such, they must be clandestinely exported or not at all 

And here we have a great outcry every year from our clothiers and 
others almost every session of parliament that our wool is run out 
to France and other nations in spight of officers and vessells 
appointed to guard our coasts, and to prevent this mischief ; that 
France hath increased of late to a prodigious degree in the woolen 
manufacture, that she has either no wool of her own or none tliat can 
be suflicient for the manufacture without a mixture of wool from 
England, but that of late she has been able with the very wool they 
got from hence to rival our principal manufacture in turkey and 
most other foreign markets. 

To which I answer: 

We do very well ^o keep our wool at home as much as we can for 
the employment of our own poor, but \ve have too great a fondness 
for it if, we imagine Tis not the growth of other countries as well as 
England. Mutton is the most common meat in every village in 
Europe, though, perhaps not so common in France or any other 
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country as it is in England, where possibly there may be a greater 
consumption of flesh in proportion than there is in any other nation. 
And doe we imagine then that other nations throw away the fleeces 
of their sheep or at least that without a mixture of ours, the wool of 
other countrys cannot be manufactured ? France itself is not with- 
out wool that answers aU the uses of any that can be had from 
England, and if any particular sort were wanting she might be 
supplyed with it from Spain and Portugal, for those countrys and 
especially the former sell all sorts of wool that answers all the ends 
of ours from bd. to i2d. per pound ; and without this it would be 
ridiculous to imagine that Ffance would ever have set up the 
woolen manufactures, or would have cultivated it with so much care 
as she hath done if she must have lain at the mercy of England or 
any other particular nation for the enjoyment of it. VVe doe mighty 
well to coniine wool to our own growth when it’s notorious 
that our best Spanish cloth is made of Spannish wool intirely without 
the least mixture of our own ; the materials of this manufacture we 
are intirely supplyed with from Spain and France might be supplyed 
with the same as well as we. For every other woolen manufacture 
France hath the materials within itself as well as England, and if not 
in so great abundance, when she feels the want of any particular sort 
she may be furnished from Spain and Portugal, who have all sorts 
and of all staples from the very best to the worst. France might 
have wanted wool as well as corn, and no doubt if she can be 
supplyed cheaper from England than at home or from any other 
country she will endeavour to get it from us ; but we must not 
flatter ourselfs if by prohibiting the exportation of our wool we 
should destroy the French woolen manufacture. Any year we could 
starve the whole French nation if we should prohibit the exportation 
of our corn, yet I would not wish the exportation of the former as easy 
as that of the latter. I am not for starving any nation, but would 
be very glad that the materials of the woolen manufacture should 
be cheaper here than in any other country, though I can by no means 
believe the value of exported wool so prodigious as it is imagined. 

But let the exportation be as great as it is conceived and the 
detriment as much as possible to our woolen-manufacture, yet still 
the value of it must be paid to England ; and when we are enquiring 
into the ballance of our trade or the difference between the value 
bought and sold, our very wool and all other clandestine exports are 
still to be accounted so much value sold, and renders the ballance 
of our trade so much the more to our advantage. 

It cannot be denyed but the value of our clandestine exports are 
as truly sold by England as our publick exports, therefore we ought 
either to add to the publick value of clandestine exports to give 
the whole value of goods sold by England, or at least to give the 
difference between the values bought and sold, we ought to deduct 
from the imports the value purchased by the produce of clandestine 
exports, as not purchased by value publickly exported out of England. 

But I shall neither add on the side of our exports any value for 
goods clandestinely exported, nor deduct from the imports any value 
as purchased by clandestine exports and not by value exported 
publickly from England ; because I think the„ value of clandestine 
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exports to be inconsiderable, whosoever shall think this other ways 
will have no reason to complain that I make the ballance less 
advantagious to us than it is, since whatsoever value can be 
deducted from the imports and added to the exports w^oiild make the 
ballance more to our advantage. 

As to our ships earning freight from foreign nations, they may be 
truly said to be a commodity sold, and considering the vast exporta- 
tions from England and from one foreign nation to another by 
English shipping the freight earned abroad must necessarily amount 
to a great annual value received for so much value sold, yet I shall 
add nothing on this account to the value of our publick exports 
because I have mixt this whole freight in our foreign gains and 
deducted the value purchased by both from our publick imports and 
have consequently lessened our whole cost paid to the public imports, 
the whole value of that freight, and haveing so done I ought to add 
any value of our shipping to that of our publick expw'ts. 

Haveing premised this I shall take leave : — 

First, to give an account of the foreign coin, or bullion publickly 
exported during the twenty-one years in which I am endeavouring to 
give the Ballance [of] our trade because I shall witli respect to some 
countrys allow the coin exported to be so much ballance paid by 
England. 

Secondly, to offer a scheme of our whole trade and the ballance 
due upon it by the help of fifteen tables, which I shall endeavour 
afterwards to support by observations on every one, still making all 
reasonable allowances to the disadvantage to England which in my 
own opinion can be required. 


An Account shewing the Value of Foreign Coin and Bullion 
Exported and to What Countries. in 21 Years from Christmas '1698 
TO Christmas 1719 
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France 

Holland 

Ireland 

Germany 

' 


£ 

d, £ s . d. 

£ 

5 . d. 

£ s. d. 

.r 

' > j, 1699 

702 12 

0 3,201 5 0 
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0 0 


j 
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Sweden 

Turkey 

Guernsey Antigua 

Berbadoes 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1699 
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Observations on Tables^ 

To come at the value of exports sold by England to foreign 
countries, deduct from the total value of exports as it stands in the 
inspector’s books : 

First, nothing on account of overvaluations, because the current 
prices of goods sold in England every day being more easy to come 
at than those goods sold in foreign countries, as it is said before, I 
presume that the medium of the prices are such as differ not very 
widely from the truth, and consequently that the inspector’s books 
have not made the prices of goods valued among the publick 
exports greater than they realy were. 

Secondly I deduct nothing on account of those public exports 
that were lost or taken at sea and consequently never sold to foreign 
nations, because, as it is shewn before, the very exports that were 
lost or taken v/ere nevertheless paid for to England by advance of the 
prices on those that arrived safe in the foreign markets, beyond their 
cost clear on board from England. If this were not the case at a 
medium, all exportation would cease or the merchant be undone. 
There must therefore be an advance of the prices of the exports sold 
as well to make good aU losses as to afford a profit to the merchant. 

So that no overvaluations being presumed, and the loss of some 
of the exports being paid for by the advance of the prices on the 
rest, the value of the exports as it stands in the inspector’s books 
might be allowed to be the value of the exports sold to foreign 
nations. 

Thirdly if greater quantitys of goods be valued among the exports 
that were really exported, the excess of the former ought certainly 
to be deducted from the inspector’s total value and the remainder 
only ought to be accounted the value of exports sold by England to 
foreign nations. 

If greater quantitys of goods are overvalued among the exports 
than are exported it must be either : 

First by means of double entries ; 

Secondly by the merchant’s entering outwards, to make ostenta- 
tion of his trade. In the printed bills of entry, greater quantitys of 
goods than he after exported. 

In both these cases greater quantitys of goods may be valued 
among the exports than are really exported, for the quantitys in the 
port of London are valued as they are found in the bills of entry. 
The inspector-general has no other rule to guide him ; neither can 
he distinguish by the biUs what quantity of goods are twice entered 
and not exported, but values the whole quantitys in every bill as if 
they were exported, and therefore in the case of double entries values 
the same goods twice over, once more than he ought to doe, in the 
case of entries for ostentation he values goods that never were 
exported ; in both cases greater quantitys than were exported. 

Double entries happen chiefly, if not altogether, in the port of 
London, where the merchant has sometimes choice of several ships 
in which to export his goods, and therefore when he has entered out 

^ Table i will be found on p; 84, and the remaining tables, 2-15, on pp. 
i 35“49 below. 
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his goods in one ship he may alter his mind and make a new entry 
of the same goods in another ; and entries for ostentations in the 
printed bills, if there is any such thing, can be only in the port of 
London, for no bills of entry are printed for the out-ports. Besides 
no part of this charge can be against the out-ports, for the officers 
return from thence to the inspector-general, not the bills of entry, 
but the very quantity of goods that are exported, and even in the 
port of London these entries are chiefly to be said of woolen manu- 
factures, and the few other goods that are exported free. 

But now who can believe that the double entries or the entries 
for ostentation amount to very great quantitys ? The merchant 
will hardly put himself to the trouble or even the charge of a new 
cocquet for a second entry for the same goods, without apparent 
necessity and the pretender would soon expose himself to the wffiole 
exchainge and instead of gaining the reputation of a great trader 
would be thought a bankrupt or little better. 

But lastly, to bring this matter to some certainty, the lords 
commissioners of trade as I have been informed caused the 
searchers* books of the port of London (from whence it seems the 
inspectoji-general ought rather to be suppl^^ed with the quantitys 
of goods exported than from the bills of entry) to be examined, 
and the quantitys of 3 or 4 of our woollen manufactures exported 
to be extracted for two years since the peace ; and upon compjaring 
the quantitys of the inspector-general with those of the searchers* 
officer the former were found not to exceed 4 per cent in the whole. 

Now if the woollen manufactures and the few other goods that 
are exported free are the chief, if not the only, goods over entered, 
wffiether by double entries or entries for ostentation, and if these 
are not half the whole from the port of London, as indeed they are 
not, then 4 per cent over entered of the former will not amount to 
2 per cent on our whole exports from the port of London; and as the 
very quantity’ of goods exported from the out-ports are returned to 
the inspector general, and nothing is to be deducted from the value 
of the latter on account of over entries, over entries at the port of 
London may probably not exceed one per cent, to be deducted on 
that account from the value of exports from all England. 

Nevertheless, because I would not be thought to magnifie the value 
of exports sold by England to foreign countries in order to render 
the ballance so much more to our advantage, I have deducted on 
tlie account of over entries 2 per cent from the total value of expcirts 
which leaves the remainder the whole value of exports sold by 
England as per Table i. 

And to this I add nothing to goods sold but not valued among 
the publick exports, nothing for goods clandestinely exported, no- 
thing for our own ships earning freight from foreign nations, because 
I have considered the value received on those accounts as so much 
foreign gains, and deducted imports; ''and therefore I consider the 
remainder per Table i not only as so much value of exports but 
as the total value hi goods sold by England to foreign nations. 

But upon the whole matter, if I have deducted more from the 
value of exports than I ought, and omitted anything which I ought 
to have added to it, at least L shall not be accused of magnifying 
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the value of goods sold by England to render the ballance of trade 
or the difference between the values bought and sold so much more 
to our advantage. 

Observations on Table 2 d 

I come now to consider the value of goods bought by England, 
and first the publick imports from East India and Turkey. I joyn 
these together, not because there is any great similitude between the 
imports from these countries, but because I flatter myself I shall be 
able to shew the whole annual value paid by England to both joyned 
together in the same manner, though a manner very different from 
that which I shall be obliged to observe towards the imports from 
other nations. 

Table 2 d therefore makes the value of goods and foreign coin 
annually exported to East India and Turkey, as they stand in the 
inspector-general’s books, to be the total value paid by England 
annuaUy for all the annual imports from those countries. 

First, that the value of foreign coin and goods publickly exported 
to East India and Turkey does some years exceed the whole value of 
the publick imports from those countries and that our merchants 
will not be thought so very senseless to pay a greater value for a less. 

I answer this is very true. Neither our merchants nor those of 
any other nations are so senseless to pay a greater value for a 
less value of imports, but then as to our East India and Turkey trade, 
the imports of one year are never purchased by the value exported in 
the same year. The whole value exported in one year, especially to 
the East Indies, often lyes abroad hatching new gains, and sometimes 
returns are not made for it for many years. Yet this may be safely 
af&rmed that the whole value exported to east India and Turkey is 
exported to purchase the goods of those countries, let those goods be 
imported when they will ; for to those countries we can export no 
value at all on any other account whatsoever and therefore all that, 
hath been exported during the whole period of time in the inspector’s 
account was exported to purchase goods for England, though the 
exports of no one year can be said to be paid away for the imports 
of the same. 

Secondly, if again it shall be objected as to the years when the 
imports vastly exceed the value of foreign coin and goods exported 
to Turkey and the East Indies, that foreign coin or bullion may be 
taken up by bills of exchange by our ships in their way to those 
countries, or that it may clandestinely exported out of England, 
and either of these ways a value may be paid for our East India and 
Turkey imports as well by goods or foreign coin publickly exported, 
I answer : 

First, as to Turkey, we are assured by the Turkey merchants that 
their manner of carrying on the trade hath generally been by 
exchainging English goods for those of Turkey. What gives credit 
to their assertion is that in the account of foreign coin exported there 
is very little exportation to Turkey, though every one may export 
free to aU parts in the world. Neither can there be the least 
suspicion that any. is clandestinely exported to Turkey, for since 
every one that pleases may export it publicly without duty, it would 
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be meer madness in anyone to risque the loss of liis bullion by 
a clandestine exportation of it. The clandestine exportation, 
attended with so much hazzard, must needs be prevented by the 
universal allowance of an exportation publick free and subject to 
no forfeiture, and this universal allowance, which hath been very 
seldom made use of in the Turkey trade, is a good argument that 
either it has never been or not an usual practice of Turkey ships to 
take up pieces of eight by bills of exchange at Cadiz or Leghorn or 
anywhere else in their way to Turkey, for this at least is some 
interruption to the voyage, since bills of exchange are seldom or 
never paid at sight, whereas if pieces of eight are shipt of from Eng- 
land the ships goe on without any interruption and the exportation 
of pieces of eight from England is always cheaper to the merchant 
then the least demurrage of the ship to take them up by the way ; 
and as the exportation of foreign coin is cheaper than taking it up 
by bills of exchange by the way to Turkey and the denmiiirrage that 
must be caused by it, the latter can never be necessary but when the 
pieces of eight are not to be had in England, which I believe seldom 
or never^happened. The little exportation therefore of foreign coin 
to Turkey proves that none at all is taken up by bills of exchange 
in the way to that country, and consequently that no more foreign 
coin is paid for our Turkey imports than appears in the Custom 
House accounts. 

Secondly, as to the East India trade, the company at least is 
under no necessity of exporting foreign coin clandestinely since they 
may export freely and publickly what quantity they please and 
consequently can have no temptation to run any hazzard by a 
clandestine exportation, besides that publick bodies whose trans- 
actions are always open and avowed and known to great numbers are 
utterly unfit for secret practice ; and to show they pay^ little or no 
value on foreign coin taken up by bills of exchange at Lisbon or 
Cadiz in their way to the East Indies, it has been their custome for 
many years to direct their ships the shortest passage without stop- 
ping any where in the voyage ; and hereto it must be allowed as 
well as in the case of Turkey that the taking up of pieces of eight by 
bills of exchange on Lisbon or Cadiz for the East Indies and the 
demurrage caused by it is a more chargeable way than the exporta- 
tion of it directly from England. It will follow then, whatsoever 
value of foreign coin is paid by the company in the East Indies is 
directly exported out of England ; and that it is also publickly 
exported is plain because a great body of men are not fitted for 
clandestine practice. The whole value therefore of foreign coin 
annually paid by the company to the East Indies appears in the 
Custom House account. The only doubt is concerning captains of 
ships and other officers under the company, who are not allowed by 
their masters to carry any greater value to the East Indies than 
what they doe by their permission, least they should interfere to 
much in their trade.^ The question is whether these people may not 
take in pieces of eight by bills of exchainge in their way, or clandes- 
tinely export greater quantitys of foreign coin then they are permitted 
to doe publickly. As to taking in any value by the way, the com- 
pany effectually prevents it by prescribing the shortest passage to 
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their ships ; and as to any clandestine exportation, without doubt 
for their own interest they keep so strict a guard over their own 
officers besides that of the government, and the thing must be done 
by so much combination, and that the forfeiture is so very great, 
that it is not to be believed there can be any exportation (clandes- 
tinely) of silver to the East Indies or such as can deserves the least 
notice in the bulk of so great a trade. I conclude therefore that the 
fordgn coin publickly exported to the East Indies is the whole 
value of coin annually paid by England to those nations. 

I will only add one thing that has been said which is that no 
imports can be purchased from the East Indies or Turkey by bills 
of exchainge sent thither, for they have no exchange with England 
or any other countrey. 

If then no value is paid to them by goods or bullion clandestinely 
e.xported, none by coin taken up by bills of exchainge drawn on the 
people of thcfse countries, it remains that the whole value paid by 
England for the goods we have from them is the value of goods and 
foreign coin publickly exported out of England ; or in other words 
that the East India and Turkey imports purchased at the cost of 
England are only at the value of foreign coin and goods publickly 
exported out of England. 

A Scheme shewing the Ballance of Trade or the Difference between 
THE Value of Goods bought and sold by England for 21 Years 

ENDING AT CHRISTMAS I7I9 


Table ist 

From Christmas 1696 to Christmas 1699 

Total value exported to all the world, by inspectors books, 
except the Spannish W. Indies . . . . 

2 per cent deducted over entries 


Remainder exported 


To lyoo 


To lyoi 


To 1J02 


/5.937.262 3 o 

118,745 4 10 

5^5,818,516 18 2 

To 1703 


5^6,469,146 6 

4 

£6,869,865 13 

7 

£4,797,285 

0 

5 

£6,170.353 

I 

9 

129,382 18 

6 

i37>397 

6 

3 

95,945 

14 

0 

123,407 

I 

5 

£6,339,763 7 

10 

£6,732,468 

7 

4 

£4,701,339 

6 

5 

£6,046,946 

0 

4 

To 1704 


To 170$ 


To 1706 


To 1707 


£6,186,943 9 

0 

£5.308.966 

6 

2 

£6,250,977 

9 

7 

£6,439,969 

18 

6 

123,738 17 

4 

106,179 

6 

6 

125,019 

10 

II 

128,799 

7 

II 

£6,063,204 II 

8 

£5,202,786 

19 

8 

£6.125,957 

18 

8 

£6.311,170 

10 

' 7 

To 1708 


To i7og 


To 1710^^^ 


To 1711 


£6,564,423 12 

10 

£5,913.357 

9 

0 

£6,295,208 

14 

4 

£5,962,987 

12 

8 

131,288 9 

5 

118,267 

2 

II 

125,904 

3 

5 

119,259 

15 

0 

£6,433,135 3 

5 

£5.795.090 

6 

I 

£6,160,304 

10 

II 

£5.843.727 

^7 

8 
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Table I {contintied) 


To iyi2 


To 1713 


To iyi4 


To 1715 


£6,868,840 3 

0 

£6,874,141 6 

3 

£7,984,226 10 

2 

£6,7^507^ 13 

4 

137.376 16 

0 

137,482 16 

6 

159,684 10 

7 

135. 511 8 

8 

;i6,73i,463 7 

0 

£6,736,658 9 

9 

£7,824,541 19 

7 

£6,591,060 4 

8 

To X/16 


To lyiy 


To lyiS 


To lyig 


;£ 7 . 049.992 2 

7 

£7,835,626 2 

I 

£6,324,094 4 

9 

.-^6,834,716 13 

7 

140,999 16 

7 

156,712 10 

5 

126,481 17 

8 

136,694 6 

8 

£6,908,992 6 

0 

£7,678,913 n 

8 

£6,197,612 7 

I 

£6,698,022 6 

1 1 


Observations on Table 

Which, after haveing given the inspector-generars total value of 
imports from East India and Turkey, and deducted frc^m it the value 
of these imports purchased at the cost of England, leaves the 
remainder to be considered either as overvaluations beyond their real 
cost abroad, or as so much value purchased by foreign gains, or at 
least not by value publickly exported out of England. 

As the thing principally seeking after is the value of foreign goods 
bought by England, if I have rightly given the value of East India 
and Turkey imports bought by England in Table 2 it may seem 
superfluous to enquire after the amount of the overvaluations of the 
whole imports from those countries by the inspector-general, or of 
the value purchased by foreign gains or at least not by England. 

But because the cost paid by England, Table the 2nd, to the 
inspector’s total value of East India and Turkey imports is such as 
sometimes leave no remainder at all to overvaluations or to value 
purchased by foreign gains and sometimes such a remainder as will 
be thought to great, for both I have given this 3rd Table, and shall 
now proceed to make some observations upon it. 

It appears then per Table 3 that the value paid to East India and 
Tiirky by goods and bullion exported does in some years exceed the 
inspector’s total value of imports from those countries; but it is 
most years very short of it, consequently in the former nothing 
remains for overvaluations, nothing to be purchased by foreign 
gains, freight or otherwise without cost to England. 

And yet, as the imports are all valued by fix t and standing prices, 
if there" are overvaluations in some years, there must be supposed 
that the gains are acquired both in Turky and East Indies by the 
advance of the prices on the sale of our goods in those countries, 
beyond their cost clear on board from England, by trading voyages 
from one part to another, especially in the East Indies by our 
governors consuls, merchants, factors and agents in the East Indies 
and Turkey ; and a great deal of freight is earned every year by our 
ships for exportation of goods to those countries, and also by the 
carriage of goods f{om the one part of the East Indies to another, 
all these being either clear foreign gains or at least so much \mliie 
received abroad for value not publickly - exported. ■ What then 
becomes of all those gains in those years when the value of goods 
and bullion exported to the East Indies and Turky exceeds the 
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inspector’s total value of imports from those countries and leaves no 
part of them to be purchased by such foreign gains ? 

To all this I must answer what I asserted in observations on 
Table 2, that the value exported especially to Turky and the East 
Indies is no year laid out on the imports of the same, but is often 
continued abroad. Year after year acquiring new gains, and some- 
times it is not ail returned from the imports in those countries for 
several years together ; and in this case there ought to be a medium 
taken of the inspector’s total value of imports from Turky and the 
East Indies for several! years or perhaps rather of all the years in 
the proceeding account, and the like medium of the value exported 
from those countries, and the latter being deducted from the former 
there will remain a great deal for overvaluations, and a great deal 
to be purchased by foreign gains. 

But if any one shall imagine that there will remain to much for 
both, I must^beg him to consider, 

First, as to overvaluations, that are in the inspector’s books: 
callicoes, which comprehends muslins and which is much the greatest 
part of the whole value imported from the East Indies, is valued in 
that country from 6 to 9 shillings per piece of 10 yards, tfie same 
of exportation out of England are valued from 9 to 15 shill per 
piece. The medium of the former is 7s. 6i. of the latter 12s. 

Now either the former valuation must be a great deal to high 
for the cost clear on board from the East Indies and or the latter 
a great deal to low for the cost clear on board from England ; for, 
according to this proportion, the East India merchant can never sell 
his goods above 60 per cent advance in England, beyond their cost 
clear on board from the East Indies, out of which 60 must be 
deducted freight, insurance, commission, the half subsidy, and 
abundance of other charges, both foreign and English, together with 
the loss [of] at least two year interest of his money, and, when all 
this is done, it is to be feared for the profit of his trade and scarce an 
encouragement sufficient to carry it on. This then is the first proof 
that the East India price of callicoes is set to high in the inspector’s 
books in comparison with the English price without the duties, that 
it leaves too small a profit to the merchant. 

Secondly if callicoes, without any other duty on it besides the 
half subsidy cannot be sold here for exportation at above 60 per cent 
advance beyond the cost in the East Indies, the rest of the duties 
added on those that stay in England, for our own consumption 
would not add an advance of , 40 more to the former cost, and 
consequently the whole advance of the price by duties and all other 
charges would not amount to cent per cent beyond their cost in India. 
On the contrary it has been frequently complained of that the 
Indians work at so low wages, at less than the fourth part of the 
wages given in England, that if it were not for the high duties of 
some goods and a total prohibition of others, they would undersell 
and starve all our manufactures ; but how caiv this be possible if 
callicoes and muslins, with . aU the charges, of bringing them here 
could not yet be sold in England above cent per cent &yond their 
cost in the East Indies ? But I rather believe their complaint 
very just, ' ' • • 
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And therefore, allowing that callicoes are rightly valued at 12s. 
at a medium at exportation out of England, the cost clear on board 
from East India at 7s. 6 d, per piece must needs be an overvaluation 
of 2 or 3 shillings. 

Again, raw silk from Turky is almost the whole value imported 
from that country, and is valued there by the inspector's books at 
about i6s. M. per pound ; but unless people are content to improve 
upon themselves by the denominations of the coins in Turky withbut 
reducing it to sterling value, here must certainly be an overvaluation 
of about 30 per cent for otherwise it would be hard to account how 
many thousand hands should be employed by our throwers in that 
commodity, and also a considerable waste made on it, to raise the 
price in England so inconsiderably above the Turkish value of it 
raw, besides that freight and duties and other charges are added to 
it to raise the price for England. 

DoubtlCwSs the imports from Turky and the East InSies are very 
much over valued beyond the real cost in those countries, and if 
these overvaluations as cost nothing as well as the value of those 
imports purchased at the cost of England were seperated or deducted 
from the inspector's total value, there would not be left so astonish- 
ing a remainder to be purchased by foreign gains. 

Secondly, as to our foreign gains in those countries, they cannot 
but be very considerable : 

First how many English govemours, consuls, factors, agents, and 
merchants have arrived in East India and Turkey at very great 
estates which they have at last imported into England in the goods 
of those countries. It has not been a very uncommon thing for a 
govemour of the East India company, after a few years residence 
abroad, to bring home an estate of £50 or £60,000 value. The goods 
which these people import are purchased by their foreign gains and 
cost England nothing. A considerable value of our East India and 
Turky imports are purchased every year by such gains. 

Secondly, our East India and Turky companies wait a long time 
for returns, even the Turky merchants very seldom less than two 
years, and doubtless they sell the goods they export at so much the 
higher prices, and the very advance of the prices on the sale of so 
great a value of goods as are annually exported to those countries 
beyond their cost clear on board from England and such an advance 
as shall be better than the common interest of money must needs 
amount to a considerable annual summe. This is undoubtedty clear 
foreign gain and capable of purchasing a great value of our annual 
imports from those countries. 

Thirdty, great gains are many times acquired in the East Indies 
by trading voyages or by our ships carrying goods from one part to 

another in those seas. 

A gentleman who commanded two ships for the private traders to 
the East Indies, and was four years out in his voyage, assured me 
that his whole cargo outwards of both ships was but £6000, that he 
returned himself in the greater of the two with a cargo that was sold 
at the candle ^ for above £140,000, and that his lesser ship was lost 
with her whole cargo, that might have been sold here for £40,000. 

^ ThcSit is, at aiictioa by ’inch of candle. 
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These valuations no doubt comprehend the English duties which 
are very high ; but Tis hard to conceive that goods which, with 
those duties, would have sold here for 180,000 could have cost less 
in the East Indies that £50 or £60,000 ; but England was at no 
more of the charge than the £6000 exported. The rest of the value 
must have been purchased by the gains of our English residents in 
the East Indies, or by the gains accquired in this trading voyage, 
and doubtless a great deal by the latter. 

Lastly, freight earned abroad by our ships I allways account 
among our foreign gains, for thojugh indeed it is so much value for the 
hire of our ships, yet as the latter are not valued aniong our public 
exports I may justly account the former among our foreign gains. 
The freight earned by so large exportations as are annually made to 
Turkey and the East Indies and by transporting goods from one 
port to another in the latter cannot but amount to a great annual 
sum and capable of purchasing a great value of imports from those 
countries and is doubtless so employed. 

Upon the whole I believe enough has been said to show that, of 
the inspector-generars total value of imports from East fodia and 
Turky, the overvaluations are so large and so great a value is 
annually purchased by our foreign gains and the freight of our ships 
that, after the value purchased at the cost of England per Table 2 
deducted, the remainder then will be easily allowed as overvaluations 
and not purchased by freight and meer foreign gains and not at the 
cost of England. 

Observations on Table 4 

This table, which from the inspector’s total value of exports to 
Affrica and Madera, has deducted his total value of imports from 
these countries and given the excess or remainder as a ballance due 
to England ; but that account does not seem to require any observa- 
tions, for the thing intended here is not to give the value of imports 
from Affrica and Madera purchased at the cost of England, but only 
to give the excess of exports to those countries, in order to apply 
the ballance due to England for that excess towards the payments 
of the value of imports from the countries mentioned in the following 
table. 

Observations on Table 5 

Table 5, page ist, the whole value of goods publickly exported 
to the plantations of Antigua, Barbadoes, Carolina, Jamaica, 
Mountserat, Nevis, Virginia and Maryland, St. Christophers and the 
West Indies for imports for these countries ; 

Secondly, the whole ballance due to England from Africa and 
Madera per Table 4 etc. ; 

Thirdly, about half such a value as the said ballance, by pro- 
vision bought in Ireland, and by provisions and lumber paid to 
the continent of America for the supply of the said plantations ; 

Fourthly add whatsoever bullion or foreigh. coin is annually 
exported to the said plantations or to Africa and Madera, and 
lastly gives the total amount of ail these summs as the total paid 
by England to the imports from the above mentioned plantations 
or as the total value of those imports purchased at the cost of 
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England. I joyn these plantations altogether because the imports 
from all doe always exceed the whole value paid by England to 
them by the several ways above mentioned so that in this case 
by all these payments we can never be charged with pa^dng a 
greater value for a less. 

I joyn what is called the West Indies in our bills of entries with 
our said plantations, though indeed no one particular plantation is 
meant by that name that is common to all our sugar plantations 
but chiefly to them that are called the Lewards Islands ; but if 
there were no other reason for it the general name West Indies 
which comprcfliends so many of our said plantations would oblige 
me to join them together, because ail the imports and exports 
between England and particular plantations cannot be distinguished 
as long as so many of them goe under the general name of the 
West Indies. 

Lastly I have joyned Carolina with another aboVe mentioned 
plantation in this table, because our imports from the former, 
especially since the act for encouraging the importation of naval 
stores fgr the continent of America, have always exceeded the value 
of goods exported to Carolina, so that the whole value exported may 
be very well said to be paid in part to our imports from that country, 
and they are also every year paid a part of the ballance due to us 
from Africa and Madera by wine and by slaves from the former. 

To all the plantations therefore mentioned in the title of this 
table : 

First, our own goods exported to these countrys are paid by 
England as part of the imports from the same, but they cannot be 
paid as the whole value because the latter are of much greater value. 

Secondly, the whole ballance due to England per Table 4 from 
Affrica and Madera is never imported into England, neither by goods 
nor bullion. It is ail laid out in wine and slaves for the said planta- 
tions and is carried on thither without taking England in the way, 
and is therefore so much value indirectly paid by England to those 
plantations ; and I very much question whether we shouki have any 
considerably trade with or any ballance due from the former were 
it not to supply the latter with wine and slaves which they cannot 
be suppiyed from hence. 

Thirdly, some of these plantations, chiefly Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Islands, are suppiyed every year ..with some, part of their 
provisions directly from Ireland and also with provisions and lumber 
from New” England, New Yoi'k, and Pensilvenia. With Ireland we 
doe not suffer any of our plantations to trade, so that they may have 
no way to pay Ireland for the provisions they have from thence but 
through England; and whatsoever England pays Ireland for the 
provisions sent from thence to the above mentioned plantations may 
be said to be so much value indirectly paid for the imports from , the 
latter. 

Indeed we suffer lall our plantations .in America todrade one'' with 
another, and therefore our YYst India islands may send wliat value 
of goods they please to New England, New York, and Pensilvenia 
to pay for the pro\’’isions and lumber they receive from thence ; but 
many are of an opinioii that the former purchase every year from the 
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latter a greater value of provision and lumber than they can be 
satisfied with the annual value of goods they sell to them, and so 
become indebted in an annual baUance by this trade. If so, how is 
this baUance paid ? It is not impossible that the planters in the 
West Indies may draw bills upon their correspondents here for the 
payment of the baUance, and that the people of New England, New 
York and Pensilvenia may be glad of such bills by which they may 
be enabled to satisfie so much of their own baUance in which they 
become annually indebted to England by their trade with us ; but 
this is certain, whatsoever summp England pays to such bills or by 
taking a debt from the West Indies to those northern provinces 
upon herself may very justly be aUowed to be so much value paid 
by England for the imports from the former. 

Yet I persuade myself the value cannot be very great which 
England pays annually to the plantations mentioned in the title of 
this Table, by paying an annual baUance due from them to the 
northern provinces for provisions they have from thence. Every 
one of those plantations does not stand in need of provisions and 
lumber from other countries and the things that are not^dear in 
Ireland or the continent of America ; but everyone has annually 
supplies of wine from Madera and slaves from i\frica, as appears by 
the baUance annuaUy due to us from those places ; but, least I 
should be thought to lessen the value paid by England to the said 
plantations, everyone I believe will think I overdoe it when I make 
the value paid by England to Ireland and America for suppl3dng the 
said plantations with provisions and lumber equal to half the said 
baUance. 

Fourthly, the value of foreign coin and bullion exported to the 
said plantations is but a trifle and is still more considerable to what 
is exported to Africa and Madera ; but as we purchase a greater 
value of goods from the former than we seU them, the value exported 
is so much the more money paid to them, and as the latter purchase 
of us a greater value than they sell to us, we can have no reason to 
send money to them unless to purchase goods for our plantations as 
we doe with the baUance annually due from Africa and Madera so 
that all the money exported to any of these places is so much paid 
directly or indirectly to the said plantations, and it can be paid on 
no other account than for the imports of the same. 

I think it cannot be pretended that we pay any thing to the said 
plantations by any other than the ways above mentioned, for we doe 
not allow them to trade directly with any European nation (except 
Great Britain) neither to send directly any of their enumerated 
commoditys to any other nation, neither to carry from any other 
nation directly any value of goods whatsoever except provisions as 
above mentioned ; and, thus being the case, we can pay no value 
to our said plantations by paying for other goods (except wine and 
provisions, exported directly to them from other European nations. 
Neither can we suppose to pay them any value by biUs of exchainge 
on our European neighbours for what use would those biUs of 
exchange be to them ? Would they be enabled by this to carry 
home gold and silver directly from any other nations ? But this 
they may doe a less round about way for Great Britain. 
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It remains therefore that the value paid by England to the said 
plantations is the amount of the goods exported out of England of 
the ballance due to Affrica and Madera, of not more than half the 
last value paid to them by Irish provisions and by provisions and 
lumber from the northern provinces of America, and lastly of the 
bullion and foreign coin exported to the said plantations or to 
Affrica and Madera. This therefor I conceive ought to be accounted 
the whole value paid by England for the imports from the first 
mentioned plantations in this table or the total value of imports 
annually purchased from them at the cost of England. 

Observations on Table 6 

If in the former table I have rightly given the value of imports 
from the plantations mentioned in the title of that table, howmuch- 
soever the inspector’s total value of imports may exceed that value 
I need not be sollicitous how he came by that excess, since it is 
certain it cannot be said to be purchased at our cost, and since the 
thing we are principally looking after is the value of goods bought by 
England. 

But because the whole value of imports purchased from the said 
plantations by England, being deducted from the inspector’s total 
value of imports, leaves so great a remainder as is seen, in this 
table, I desire to leave to account, for it is as well as I am able. 

First then, I think a great part of it to the inspector’s overvalua- 
tions of those imports as to brown sugar and tobacco, which are 
vastly the greatest part of the value of those imports and perhaps 
not much less than f of the whole. The inspector’s books value the 
former at 27s. 6 d, per ib. with the latter about 2d. ^ per lb. 

But who ever heard of such a price as 27s. 6 d. per lb. for brown 
sugar in our plantations ? It has not been a very common price in 
England, with the whole load of freight, insurance, and duties, 
merchant’s gains and other charges in England where the money is 
above 30 per cent better than money of the same denomination in 
those countries where the freight, insurance, duties, and other 
charges (without leaving any gain for the merchant) amounts to 
above 10 of the former summe. These goods therefore must be 
overvalued at least 40 per cent in the plantations. That which I 
believe might draw my predecessors into such a valuation of brown 
sugar might be the denomination of coins both in England and the 
plantations, though the coins in the former are now fds of the value 
of the latter ; but if xos. or more is to be deducted in the plantations 
of their valuation of brown sugar, the remainder left by this table 
will be very much reduced. 

The case of tobacco is not very different. Nine farthings per lb 
is I doubt about 3 farthings sterling paid in Virginia and Maryland 
so that on this article there is an overvaluation of between 30 and 40 
per cent. 

And, if 30 per ce|it or thereabouts is to be deducted from the 
inspector’s value of imports from aU the plantations in title of Table 
5 the remainder left by this table to be purchased by freight and 
foreign gains umuld hardly be thought too great for : — 

First, the advance^ of the prices on such a value of goods as are 
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annually exported to those plantations and such an advance too as 
must afford the exporter a medium and a profit better than the 
common interest of money, over and above all charges and losses, 
cannot but amount to a great annual summe ; 

Again, every cargoe sent from England to Ireland, Madera and 
Affrica to purchase provisions, wines and slaves for the plantations, 
are sold in the former at advance prices beyond their cost in 
Ireland, Madera and Africa. The gains of all these trading voyages 
cannot be inconsiderable ; 

Thirdly, many of the people in those plantations send annually 
to England on their own account, great quantitys of ^oods which are 
valued among the publick imports. Ail that they send more than 
serves to pay the freight, the value of the necessaries they receive 
from hence, must be allowed to be purchased by meer foreign gains 
of the planters, and to be no cost at all to England. Almost every 
planter has ^ summe of money in the hands of his English corres- 
pondent ; many of them have estates in the publick funds and lands 
purchased by them all over the kingdom ; and how came they by 
this money and these estates ? England was at no charge in this 
matter. The imports that were converted into these estates were 
purchased every year by meer foreign gains of these planters, and 
doubtless the imports purchased every year by the mere foreign 
gains of these people are very great. 

Lastly, not to insist upon the foreign gains of factors and 
merchants which live and trade in those plantations only to get 
estates which at last they invest in the imports from those countries, 
and which are purchased by their foreign gains and not by England, 
I must add to the above mentioned foreign gains the freight carried 
by our ships in those plantations by the exportation of our goods 
to them on their account, trading voyages such as above mentioned, 
for the freight earned abroad by our ships is indeed so much value 
for the use of our ships, which in effect is so much value sold to 
foreign nations ; yet since it is not valued on the side of our exports, 
since no credit is given for it among the goods sold by England per 
Table i, I ought to account the freight there earned from foreign 
nations as clear foreign gains and the value of the foreign goods 
purchased by such freight as purchased by so much foreign gain, 
or at least not purchased by value exported out of England, or for 
which any credit is given on the side of our exports or goods sold 
b^r England to foi'eign nations. 

Now if £30 value of our exports were allowed to every ton of 
shipping, and but 40s. per ton could be earned, yet on so great a 
value of goods as are annually exported to the said plantations or 
to Ireland, Affrica and Madera on their account the very freight 
would amount to a considerable annual summe. 

Upon the whole matter, if from the inspector's total value of 
imports from the above mentioned plantations were to be separated 
the value purchased at the cost of England, Table 5, the remainder 
left per Table 6 will not be thought to great to be reckoned either 
as overvaluations, which are shewn before to be very great and 
cannot be said to be purchased at all, or as value purchased by 
freight and foreign gains and not otherways at. the cost of England 
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Observation on Table 7 

In this Table I have made just so much of the value of our 
exports to be paid to the imports from Africa and Madera as it is 
equal to the inspector’s value of those imports, without deducting 
from it on account either of or valuations or value purchased by 
foreign gains. 

Doubtless if I have by doeing so made our payments to Africa 
and, Madera greater than I ought to have done, for it will not be 
believed that the inspector has been so fortunate to overvalue none 
of the imports.^ from those countries, or that we never make any 
gains by our trade to them, by advance of the prices of our goods, 
by freight or otherwise, therefore by making our payment equal 
to the inspector’s total value of those imports I have paid not 
only for his overvaluations for which nothing was paid at all, but 
also for all that part of the value of those import^ wliicii were 
purchased by foreign gain and not b}^ \'ahie exported out of 
England. 

The reasons now why I have made no deduction from the 
inspector’s value of imports from Africa and Madera which would 
have lessened our pa3?'ments in those countries are : 

First, with respect to the inspector’s overvaluations, if I had 
deducted an^/thing on this account our payments had been so much 
less certainly to Africa and Madera and a greater ballance had been 
d«ie to England from those countries but then as the whole ballance 
due to us is always paid over to our plantations per Table 5, to our 
imports from the latter, by deducting from our Affrica and Madera 
imports on account of the inspector’s overvaluations I had. indeed 
lessened our annual payments of those countries to our plantations 
imports per Table 5, so that still our w^hole payments must have 
remained the same, not indeed to Affrica and Madera but to those 
and our plantations joined together. Our whole exports to the former 
had been still paid to both and ’tis not the value paid to particular 
countries by England wdiich T am seeking after, but the value paid 
to all nations whatsoever, which I should not have lessened at all 
by deducting from the imports of Africa and Madera on account 
of overvaluations. Again with respect to our foreign gains in these 
last countries I liave made them all among other foreign gains to 
be laid out on part of our imports from our owm plantations per 
Table 6 , and therefore cannot pay them over again to the imports 
of Africa and Madera. If I should, what use would it serve ? It 
w^ould indeed render our payments to the last countries so much 
less part of our exports to them sufficient to pay for the imports 
from those conn try s, and consequently the greater ballance due to 
England from them, but then it is in this as well as the former case 
of overvaluations that greater ballance would be paid to aE our 
plantations imports per Table 5, for this is certain, whatsoever are 
the overvaluations of our imports from Africa and Madera, what- 
soever part of their value is purchased by foreign gains, our whole 
"exports to them will still be paid to them and our plantations 
joynd together, and w^e should not at ail lessen our whole payments 
to the imports from all the world. 
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For these reasons I have not been solicitous to find out the 
inspector's overvaluations of imports from Affrica and Madera or 
to make any part of their value purchased by foreign gain and not 
by England, since still our whole exports to them and our plantations 
jo3med together would be the same. 

Observations on Table 8 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to show ^ directly the value paid 
by England to the imports ^ from East India and Turkey from the 
plantations named in title of Table 5 from Africa and Madera, by 
showing the total value paid to those countries respectively per 
Tables 2, 5, 7. 

I proceed now to all other countries which are enumerated in 
Table 8, to some of which the exports exceed, from others, the 
imports ; but taken altogether the exports vastly exceed the 
imports in value. 

Now to all these countries I must endeavour in the first place 
to find out the amount of the overvaluations, and of the value 
purchased by foreign gains and freight, and this ^ amount being 
deducted from ^ the inspector’s total value of imports from all the 
last mentioned countries the remainder is to be taken for the total 
value of those imports purchased at the cost of England. 

For it is impossible to shew the whole value directly paid by 
England for the imports of those countries because I have not the 
like medium by which to doe it as I had in the case of those from 
East India and Turkey, or those from the plantations, or those from 
Madera and Affrica. 

To the imports from East India and Turky I might affirm that all 
our goods, all the bullion exported to those countries, was aU paid 
and the whole paid for the imports from those countries ; but that 
it was all paid for those imports, because it could not be paid on 
any other account, this was not pa5dng a greater value for a less, 
since a great deal still remains for overvaluations and for value 
purchased by foreign gains. Secondly that was the whole that was 
paid by England to those imports, because no other value could be 
pretended to be paid those countries for those imports, and the 
paying our whole exports to the plantations mentioned in Table 5 
with the overvaluations therein mentioned and nothing more for 
the imports from those plantations is justified by the same reasons. 

But to all the countries in Table 8 taken together or those of 
’em only to which the exports exceed, the whole exports cannot 
be pretended to be paid for the imports from those countries, 
because this would make us pay a greater value for a less and much 
more if I should have affirmed that the bullion exported to these 
countries was also paid for those imports and, besides there being 
an exchange between most of these last countries, bullion may be 
exported at one country to be paid over to other countries, and it 
may be exported also on other accounts then to pay for imports, viz. 
to paye debts due for summs borrowed, or interest for the same, or 

^MS. here has * how.^ ® MS. here has * to.' 

, ' » MS. here has ^ I.' - « ms. ^ to.* 
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to pay any subsistence to arm^^^s kept abroad and siibsidys to 
foreign princes, etc., therefore the whole value of goods and foreign 
coin exported to these countries cannot be pretended to be paid 
for those imports. 

Again to Africa and Madera I might, as I have done in Table 7, 
make such a part of the value of exports to those countries as is 
equal to the imports from the same to be the whole paid by England 
for these imports, because I was able to pay the ballance or excess 
of those exports over to the imports from the plantations, and yet 
still leave enough of the latter for the overvaluations of values 
purchased by foreign gains as is seen in Table 6. 

But if I should make only such a part of the value of the 
exports to the countrys enumerated in Table 8 as it is just 
equal to the imports from the latter to be taken [as] the whole paid 
for those imports, to what country shall the remainder of the excess 
of those exports be paid over and how shall I be abl|^ to come at 
overvaluations or value of the last imports purchased by foreign 
gains ? 

Lastly as to ail the countries in Table 8 from which the imports 
exceed I" might indeed make the whole exports to be paid in part 
of the value of those imports, but how should I be able to show 
what is otherways paid per bills of exchange on other countries to 
which we have exported an excess of goods or bullion, or how shall 
I be able to come at the overvaluations of imports from the former 
or the value purchased b}^ foreign gains ? 

Indeed of the several countries from wEich the imports exceed, 
Ireland has little or no exchange with any other but ourselves, so 
that we cannot well pay for an excess of imports from Ireland, 

I otherwise then by bullion exported out of England ; but there are 

I so many other occasions for sending bullion to that country such 

I as paying for the effects of Englishmen who remove their familys 

j and estates into Ireland as a cheaper country, the pacing the 

fortunes to Irishmen that come here for no other reason but to get 
wives or fortunes, the keeping great armies there on foot, to keep 
the popish interest in subjection, then the revenues of the kingdom 
will maintain. For all these reasons, Tis impossible to assign what 
p)art of the bullion exported to Ireland is paid for an excess of 
imports from the country. 

^ Since therefore there is no way to come directl}-" to the value 

j paid by England to all or any of the nations in Table 8, the way 

1 must be first to discover the overvaluations in the Inspector's 

; account, secondly the value, purchased by foreign gains, and, these 

f being deducted from the inspector's total value of imports from all 

, these countries, the remainder is the total value purchased at the 

f' cost of England. 

The present Table 8 therefore haveing first set dowm the 
inspector's value of ail the imports from the several countries named 
in it, deducts 10 per cent as the least that ought to be deducted 
i from that value, oil account of overvaluations, and leaves the 

i remainder as the real value of imports from those countries, 

i That the account of overvaluations may not be thought extrava- 

I gant I will consider it in a few particulars : 
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£ s. d, 

Portugal wines are valued per inspector in that country per pipe 12 lo o 


The duties are . . . . . . . . . 13 15 o 

Freight, leakage, insurance, lighterage etc. . . . .200 

The whole charge foreign and English per the inspector is . 28 5 o 


The merchant would have little encouragement if for all this 
charge he were not to clear about £2 so the whole charge to the 
buyer would be £30 5s. od., notwithstanding it is sold at the keys 
at about £24 so there must be an overvaluation of £6 $s. od. per 
pipe. This on about 19 or 20,000 pipes, the usual annual importa- 
tion, would amount almost to the summe of £120,000. 

Spanish wines are valued at about £ii per pipe ; the customs 
are higher ; the other charges must be the same with those on 
Portugal, altogether with the merchant's profit, enough to raise 
the price to an English buyer to between £29 to £30 per pipe ; yet 
they are sold as cheap as Portugal. This therefore must be too 
much by £5, which on about 13,000 pipes, the usual importation, 
would amount to above £60,000. 

Canary wines are valued at about £34 per pipe, about £7 too 
much ; this on about 3500 pipes, the usual importation, is above 
£24,000. 

Oyl ordinary is valued at about £28 los. per tun, about £3 too 
much, this on about 2500 tuns is above £7000. 

Hemp rough is valued at 17s. per cwt., about 4$. too much, this 
about 200,000 cwt., the usual importation, will amount to above 
£40,000, 

The overvaluations on these few articles amount to £270,000 
and this, to £3,000,000 value usualy imported from the countries 
named in Table 8, will amount to 9 per cent of the whole value ; 
but I believe if I were to goe through every species of goods over 
valued among the imports the summe total of overvaluations 
would amount to more than twice 9 per cent on the inspector's 
whole value of imports ; but I am persuaded I shall not be thought 
to overdoe it if I should deduct 10 per cent for overvaluations to 
which England cannot be said to have paid anything. Thus there- 
fore I have done per Table 8 and left the remainder as the utmost 
real value of all our imports from those countries. 

Observations on Table 9 

To shew the value of imports purchased by foreign gains from 
the countries mentioned in Table 8, this table makes the value paid 
by foreign gains to these countries equal at least to 20 per cent of 
our whole exports to those countries and therefore : 

First lays down the value of those exports as they stand in the 
inspector's books ; 

Secondly, as by Table i to come at the value of exports to all 
nations deduct 2 per cent from the inspector's value, for double 
or over entries, so Table 9 deducts 2 per cent from the inspector’s 
value of exports to the countries named in Table 8 on the same 
account ; 
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Thirdly makes the remainder the whole value of the real exports 
to the last coimtrys ; 

Fourthly, and then gives 20 per cent of this last value as a summe 
not superior to our foreign gains in these countries. 

But least I should be thought to overvalue our foreign gains by 
making them equal to 20 per cent of the whole value of our real 
exports, and least anyone should be startled at the greatness of the 
value of the imports which I have made to be purchased by mere 
foreign gains without any cost from England, or at least without 
any value publickly exported, I begg leave to consider a little more 
particularly] (mr several foreign gains in the countries mentioned 
in Table 8. 

First by advance of the prices on the scale of our exports in those 
countries beyond their cost clear on board from England, 

Secondly by our hsherys and other trading voyages, 

Thirdly by the commission and trade of our merchants, factors 
and agents abroad, 

Fourthly by our shij)s earning freight from all those countries, 
which at least, if not clear gains, will be allowed to be a value 
received for value not publickly exported, and to this may be added 
the value received for wool clandestinely exported, which also has 
no credit given to it among our exports. 

I am not so fond as to imagine that I can come at the exact 
value of these several gains, but as they all tend to lessen the cost 
paid by England to our imports and to render the ballance of our 
trade more advantageous to us then it appears to be on the bare 
view of the difference between the values imported and exported, 
I will endeavour at least to show that I have not overvalued our 
foreign gains. 

First then as to the advice of the prices on the sale of our exports 
in those countries be3’'ond their cost clear on board from England, 
I think it ought to be such as besides paydiig the exporter his losses, 
insurance, commission and all other charges, shall afford him a 
proffit better then the common interest of money. If this were 
not the case at a medium, I believe all exportation would be at an 
end; the continuance of our trade or rather the encrease of it is 
a demonstration that the merchants find their account in it but 
this they could not doe if their clear proffits at a medium over and 
above all charges and losses were not better than common interest 
of money. This they might have with sitting still, and they would 
not be at so much pains for less proffit. 

But how much more than common interest will be necessary 
to keep life in trade, is the question ? Surely a proffit of one or 
two per cent more will never be thought sufficient for this purpose. 
The bare annual common interest for money is verj^ seldom more 
then sufficient to answer annual expences of the persons that 
receive it. The profit of trade that subsists so many men in a way 
of living beyond that of gentlemen of estates, that has raised so 
many from small beginnings as we have seen to flourish with their 
coaches and equipages and often to bu\" gentlemen out of their 
rents, which are nothing else but their common interest, cannot 
but very much exceed this common interest ; and I believe, should 
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I affirm it to be at a medium as much again ^ at least over and 
above all losses, no man in the world would think me at all mistaken. 
6 per cent was the common interest for money during almost all 
the years in which I am endeavouring to give the state of our 
trade ; and therefore I cannot but suppose that 12 per cent at least 
was the annual profit of money employed in trade during the same 
.period. I believe it to have been much more but I persuade myself 
I shall not be accused of making it too much, and indeed if it were 
less I should be hardly able to account how many Englishmen, 
traders especially, have arrived at such vast estates in the publick 
funds and in lands all over the 'kingdom. I think i;b is not well to 
be supposed if the proffits of trade were not a great deal more then 
I have made them. 

But to come at the proffit arising annually to our merchants on 
the sale of their exported goods in the last mentioned countries it 
would be necessary to find out : 

1st the whole value of the stock employed in this foreign trade 
and compute 12 per cent on that value which is supposed to be the 
merchants’ proffit ; 

2dly to distinguish how much of this proffit arises by the' advance 
of our prices on the sale of exports in foreign countrys, and how 
much of the sale of their returns in England, the latter being gain 
to the merchants out of the pockets of their own countrymen and 
consequently not to be accounted foreign gains. As to the first I 
conceive the whole stock employed in trade is equal to the whole 
value of our exports, and that such a value is sufficient both to 
furnish out the exports and to make all the returns which are 
purchased by part of the prices arising by the sale of goods exported, 
the exports in all the countries in Table 8 being taken together 
vastly exceed the returns on the imports from the same. I suppose 
therefore that the merchants’ whole annual proffit is equal to 12 per 
cent of the whole value of our exports ; though it does not all 
arise by advance of the prices on the sale of these exports abroad 
beyond their cost clear on board from England, but partly by 
advance of the prices on the sale of their returns or imports in 
England. 

If it should be objected here against the necessity of employing 
a stock in our foreign trade equal to the whole value of our exports 
to the last mentioned countries, and consequently against the proffit 
equal to 12 per cent of that value being necessary to afford the 
merchant 12 per cent annual proffit for the whole stock employed 
in our trade because of the shortness of some of the voyages by 
which he is enabled to make several returns in the same year ; 

I answer that many of the voyages are indeed short and several 
returns might be made within the year, but that many of them are 
also long so that the returns cannot well be made in that time, and 
if to this shall be added that our exports abroad and our imports 
at home are seldom sold presently, but lie often long in hand waiting 
for a markett, I believe it will be thought necessary that the stock 
. to carry on our foreign trade to these last countries should be 
equal to the annual value of our own exports to them ; and if the 
MS. '-here inserts ^ and/ 
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merchant will not be thought to have any great encouragement to 
trade if his annual proffits shall not be equal to 12 per cent of his 
stock, his whole gain both foreign and domestick, that is by the 
advance of the prices on the sale of our exports abroad and our 
imports at home, must be at least of that value : and therefore all 
owning the stock in our trade to these countries to be equal to the 
annual value of the exports it is easy to compute 12 per cent of 
that value at least for the merchants proffits. 

Secondly, the difficulty will be to distinguish how much of this 
proffit arises by the advance of the prices on the sale of our exports 
ill foreign countries beyond their cdst clear on board from England, 
which alone can be accounted his foreign gain, and how much by 
the advance of prices on the sale of our imports beyond their costs 
clear on board from foreign countries, which is his domestick gain 
out of pockets of his own countrymen. 

First, it may be said in general that his foreign gain has at least 
as much in proportion to the exports as his domestick gain to the 
imports, otherwise the latter would exceed the former, which they 
will be found not to by comparing the imports as they stand at the 
foot of the Table 8 as the}^ are valued in the first line Table 9, for 
the merchant would naturally run into greater importations if 
there were greater proffit to be made by his so doeing. I might 
therefore justly allow the greater advance of the prices on the sale 
of our exports in proportion than on the sale of our imports ; but 
I allow them to be the same, which shows I am not for magnifying 
our foreign gains. 

Secondly, if any man will be at the pains to compare the medium 
of the value of the exports in this table with that of the imports in 
the former, he will find the proportion of the exports to the imports 
as 54 to 30 ; and if he will also be at the pains to proportion to 
both a profit equal 12 per cent on the former, the gains on each will 
be above 7I per cent and consequently our foreign gains by advance 
of the prizes on the sale of our exports abroad beyond their cost at 
home will be above jl per cent of the whole value of exports. 

Our Newfoundland ^ fishery is our next foreign gains. The 
ships that goe from England to Newfoundland carry very little 
with them but men, provisions, and fishing tackle ; they load with 
fish on the banks of Newfoundland which they carry directly for 
Spain, Portugal, or the Streights. The whole number value 
received for this fish ought to be accounted clear foreign gains. 
It is said about 150 sale of ships are employed every year in this 
trade, and if everyone delivers 2000 quintaUs at 20s, per quintall 
at the last mentioned places, which is no uncommon price, the 
whole sum. will amount to £300,000, or about 5| per cent of a sum 
equal to the last mentioned exports if the same were to be taken 
in one medium. 

Our coasting fishery for hake, haddock, ling, poor jack, with that 
of Ireland for stock i^sh are the same kind as that of Newfoundland, 
and are valued by many as equal to it. Their exportations out of 
England are next to nothing. The fish those ships load at sea they 
carry on directly to foreign marketts in the east country, Sweeden 
^ ^ MS. here has- * and.^ ■ 
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and other places, without taking England in their way, so that the 
whole produce of that fish is clear foreign gains and I am persuaded 
may very well be valued as equal to 2 per cent of the last mentioned 
exports. 

Some trading voyages from port to port we make in those 
countries, but particularly in the Straights where our ships have 
sometimes doubled their stocks they carried out of England by 
freight and by selling a cargoe taken in at one port for an advanced 
price at the next ; but the gain of all our trading voyages in those 
countrys I would not value higher than one per cent of our exports 
to the same. 

We have in most of these countries English houses, English 
merchants and factors and agents who have commission to buy 
and sell for our merchants here and who generally trade for them- 
selves. Factors have at least 2 per cent commission in the countreys 
nearest to us; in others a great deal more, and Tis natural to believe 
Englishmen are more trusted with these commissions then foreigners, 
but if the former have for their share but one half the commission 
buissness from England it must amount to a great summe of all that 
we buy and sell in other countries. By this and their trade abroad 
many of them return with very good estates to England, I cannot 
value the gain comeing to England this way at less then 2 per cent 
of the whole value of exports of those countries. 

The last but not the least of our foreign gains is the freight 
earned by our shipping by exportation of goods to those countries : 
at least | of this whole exportation is made in English shipping. As 
to the woolen manufactures and other bale goods, which may be 
near half the whole exportation, a great value of goods will goe in 
a little room of shipping perhaps £200 value into one tun of shipping, 
and possibly two millions value into 10,000 tons. Sugars and 
tobacco are more bulky goods, yet even these are, of their most 
usual cost clear on board from England, or £40 value may goe 
to a ton of shipping.^ Lead and many other English goods will 
hardly ammount to £iq per ton, and coin which is sometimes a 
prodigious exportation will hardly amount to £5 per ton clear from 
England with the bounty that goes along with it. Many other 
bulky goods are a great deal lower and coals from New Castle will 
hardly exceed 5 shillings, the London chaldron, which is more than 
a tun, so that I believe I should not be out of the way if I were to 
value our whole exportation to these countries at a medium at 
£ 2 $ per ton, at which value £5,400,000 the medium of the exporta- 
tion would require almost 220,000 tons of shipping to export them, 
as I of this exportation is formed by English shipping, about 
162,000 tons of the latter. 

To the nearest country perhaps 20s. freight may be sufficient, 
to those at a greater distant 40s,, but to many of them £3 or £4 
win be necessary. I believe the medium cannot be reckoned at 
less than £2 per ton which on 162,000 tons wijl amount to 324,000 
and this amounts to £6 per cent of £5,400,000 which is the medium 
of the whole exportation. 

^ The te^t is here confused : the meaning evidently is that at the most 
usual cost ;^3o or £40 wortli, of sugar or tobacco will go to a ton of shipping. 
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To lay all these matters together I have made 
the prices 


the advance of 


On sale of our exports in the last mentioned countrys 7I per cent 


Our foreign gains by Newfoundland fishery . . 5| 

Other gains per other fisherr^s , . . . 2 

Our gain per trading voyages . . . .1 

Our gain per factors, agents, merchants abroad , 2 

Our freight earned to these countries . . .6 


Our whole foreign gains equal to 


24 per cent 


of the whole value of exports to the severall countrys mentioned. 
In Table 8 but I verily believe I shall not be accused of overvalueing 
these foreign gains if I have only made them equal to 20 per cent, 
of that value which is all that is done in Table 9. 


Ohservaiions on Table 10 % 

If in the preceding table I am rightly got to the value of our 
foreign gains in the countries mentioned in Table 8, or to such a 
value as will not be allowed to exceed those gains, the question will 
be now what I am to doe with them. 

It is certain that the value of these foreign gains mxist come to 
England either in money or in goods. 

If in the former it ought to be added to the value of our exports, 
not indeed to increase the value of our exports but to make the 
whole value due to England from the said countries equal to both our 
exports from England and our foreign gains in those countries. 

If the latter then it must be acknowledged that so much value 
of imports was purchased by our foreign gains and that whatsoever 
was so purchased was not purchased at the cost of England, or by 
value exported out of England, in which case the value purchased 
by foreign gains ought to be deducted from the total value of 
imports to give us the remainder, which alone can be accounted 
the value of imports purchased at the cost of England. 

But it will come to the same thing, whether I add the value 
comeing to us by our foreign gains to that comeing from our exports 
or deduct from the imports as much value as is equal to the whole 
amount of our foreign gains ; either ww the ballance of our trade 
will be the same. 

x\nd therefore I have thought my self at liberty to chuse the 
latter wa^’ and ha\T, accordingly in Table 10 laid out our whole 
foreign gains on so much value of imports and deducted from the 
value purchased by these gains as not purchased at the cost of 
England from the value of imports as it stands at the foot of Table 8 
and have taken the remainder only which is left for this present 
table as the value of those imports purchased at the cost of England. 

Ohservaiions on Table ii 

Having given thie value paid by England ' to the im'ports from 
East India and Turky by Table 2 from several plantations per 
Table 5 from Africa and Madera per Table 7 from all other countries 
per Table 10, and consequently the w^hole value of publick imports 
purchased by England from all the world, I am in the next place 
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to enquire into the value of all other foreign goods which may be 
as truly said to be bought by England as any of our publick importa- 
tions yet are not valued among the publick imports in many of the 
foregoeing tables : — 

1st the goods that are purchased abroad and lost or taken in 
their way to England. 

2dly ships built in other countries and sold in England, 

3dly ships of foreign countries earning freight from England, 
which may be accounted a foreign commodity bought per England 
of the value of that freight, 

qthiy goods clandestinely imported. . » 

These are goods that are neither entered at the Custom House 
nor valued among the publick imports yet are as truly bought by 
England as any other goods whatsoever, and it will be impossible 
to give a tolerable ballance of our trade or difference between the 
value boughband the value sold per England unless we can give 
some tolerable [account] of these goods which are not valued 
among the publick imports. 

In the present of this Table ii I concern my self only ydth the 
two first articles, viz. foreign goods lost or taken in their way to 
England, and ships built abroad and sold here. The value I make 
no more than equal at lo per cent of the imports purchased at the 
cost of England by the preceding table, for which I ought now to 
give my reasons. 

Among the goods bought from foreign countries but lost or taken 
in their way to England, I reckon none from East India and Turky, 
none from the above mentioned plantations, none from Africa and 
Madera, because in Tables 2, 5 and 7 I have endeavoured to show 
the whole or utmost value paid by England to those countries on 
all accounts whatsoever. If I have succeeded in that endeavour,^ 
I have shown not only the whole value paid by her for goods 
imported but for all that were bought there by England and lost 
or taken in their way hither. If those tables have given the whole 
that England has paid to those countries, she cannot be said to 
have paid more than the whole, neither for losses or any other 
account whatsoever ; but, that we might be able to account how 
these losses are paid for without any more charge to England than 
is contained in the above mentioned payments, it is certain that 
great gains are acquired in those countries the value of which is 
not stated and determined, and as a considerable value of imports 
is left by Tables 3 and 6 to be purchased by foreign gains, so, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, the goods that are lost and 
taken in their way to England from those countries may be 
purchased by those gains. This however is certain, that if the 
whole value by England is paid for imports no other value can be 
paid by England for losses. 

It remains therefore that I am only to account for the value of 
goods purchased by England in the several countries mentioned 
in Table 8 but lost or taken at sea and never imported into England, 
for in Table 10 I have pretended no farther than to give the value 
of imports purchased from those countries but not of any losses, 
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which is now to be done. Not that I am so vain to imagine I shall 
state the exact \’alue of such losses. It will be sufficient for my 
purpose if I can offer such a value as they shall not be thought to 
exceed, for then I sliall not be accused on this head of overvaluing 
the goods bougiit by England to render the ballance of our trade 
more advantageous to us then I ought. 

The medium I shall make use of, to come at a value which I 
shall make use of to exceed our losses homewards, is that of insurance 
which perhaps is three times as high in times of warr as in 5/ears 
of peace, but in both this will be allowed, viz, that the insurer must 
find out his aceount and proffit, tha’t is, the premiums he has taken 
on all the goods that come safe home ; or in other words are 
imported, must be more then sufficient to pay for losses and captures 
at sea. This must' be the case or all insurance would be at an 
end. 

Now I am persuaded that if any man were to take? such of the 
countries in lablc 8 as lye at the greatest distance from England 
he would find that 10 ])cr cent of the full value of the goods at a 
medium would exceed the insurance from those countries, and this 
even in time of war and where the ships venture without convoys, 
but when they are guarded home by convoys the insurance is a 
great deal lower and in that time of peace is next to nothing. If 
any man would consider all these things and that almost half the 
years in the preceding account were years of peace, I believe instead 
of 10, 6 or 7 per cent insurance would be found sufficient as to the 
countre5^s that lye at the greatest distance from England. 

But then if any man will turn his eyes from these to the countrys 
that fye nearest England and from whence we purchase a greater 
value of goods then from those at a greater distance, as appears 
b}" the Custom House account of imports in time of peace, the 
insurance hardD deserves our notice. In time of war almost the 
whole navigation is performed through guards of our own and the 
Dutch fleets so that one can hardty rate the insurance from these 
at above I the value of that from the countries at greater distance 
nor perhaps tlie insurance from both, at a medium in peace or war, 
at above 5 or 6 per cent of the value of goods. 

This account of the matter would not make the \"alue of goods 
purchased b\' England in those countries as tlie goods that are 
imported in them yet are not entered or valued among the imports. 

New England and some other of our pi'ovinces on the continent 
of America 1:>uild ships every 5'ear which after two or three voyages 
the}, commonh^ sell in England. We have frequent advertisements 
in our publick prints of ships New England built to be sold, and 
man}’ have imagined that 3 or 4 score sail of these ships are sold 
in England in a year. 

This is one of the wa5"S by wffiich those provinces are enabled to 
pa\" us for tlie vast excess of exports the}'' annually receive from 
hence be5’oiid the v^iliie of goods they import into England. We 
are not restrained from buying or using ships built in those pro- 
vinces by the Act of Navigation, which I think we have reason to 
be pleased with, not only for their sakes (the people of those countries 
being a part of ourselves) but for our own, because we export no 
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bullion on this account, nothing else but goods, and those chiefly 
English, manufactures by which our poor [are] employed, and 
besides the purchasing of such ships which are cheaper than can be 
built here renders our navigation cheaper, and with a dear navigation 
we must not hope to be the carriers of all the world. 

The Act of Navigation is so very severe against the use of other 
foreign built ships that we may safely pronounce that none are sold 
in England, and as for those of our plantations they are generally 
very low prized, not above £300 or £400 one with another, so that 
the purchase of 100 such ships in a year (and I never heard of so 
great a number) would hardly amount to £40,000 and- would be very 
seldom to 3 not very often 2 per cent of the value of imports pur- 
chased by England per Table 10. Upon the whole I believe no one 
will have any reason to value our losses from the last mentioned 
countries at more than 5 per cent or the value of ships foreign built 
at more than''2 per cent, that is both only as equal to 7 or 8 per cent ; 
yet that I may not be accused of undervaluing our purchases from 
foreign countries which are not valued among the publick imports. 
Table ii after haveing given the value of imports purchased by 
England according to Table 10 has allowed our payments to losses 
and plantation built ships as equal to 10 per cent of that value. 

Observations on Table 12 

I proceed in the next place to the value of freight paid by England 
to the ships of our plantations and other countries for, though no 
credit is given for this value on the side of our publick imports, yet 
it as truly value paid to a foreign commodity as any that is paid 
to those imports, and the thing sought for is not the value of publick 
imports bought by England only but of all our foreign purchases 
whatsoever. 

I think it will not be pretended that a -5- part of the value of our 
imports from all our plantations, both in the islands and on the 
continent of America is imported by our New England and all other 
plantation shipping and consequently that any more then any one 
of the y part of the freight for that whole importation is paid to 
our plantation shipping. 

As to freight paid by England to the shipping of other nations ; 
the Danes, Sw'eeds, and other neutral people in time of the late war 
very often imported the goods of their own growth in their own ships 
and received freight from England for such importations, but this 
is almost at an end since the peace. Almost all importations now 
from all countries except our own plantations are performed by our 
own shipping. 

But in general it may be said that foreigners are under such 
restraints by our Act of Navigation against importing goods, except 
of the growth and manufacture of their own countries, and the 
navigation from these to England is so very short in comparison 
with that from our plantations, that whett^r in peace or w^ar 
the whole value of freight paid by England to all other foreign 
, shipping cannot be esteemed equal to that which is paid to the 
shipping of our own plantations. However, to allow the most I 
suppose it to be equal.. 
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This being premised, I take this- way to find out the value of 
freight paid by England to this foreign commodit}^ 

In the first place I have set clown in Table 12 the total value of all 
our imports from all our plantations both in the islands and on the 
continent of America as it stands in the inspector’s books. 

vSecondly, to come to the numbers of tons necessary to make this 
whole importation, I allow £24 value for those goods to every ton 
of shipping, in which case the inspector’s total value of those imports 
dividecl by 24 will produce the numhers of tons of shipping necessary 
for that whole importation, 

I am convMiced that the real ’value of goods imported from 
those coiintrys cannot well exceed £15 to every ton at a rnediuni, 
but as they- happen to be overvalued in the inspector’s books 
particularly in the two great articles of sugar and tobacco, as is 
observed before, I conceive I ought not to allow less than £24 of 
the inspector’s value of those goods to every ton shipping to 
produce, the number of tons necessary for that whole importation, 
and accordingly I allow so much and make my division per the last 
summe. 

3dly , £4 per ton is the com,m-on freight paid for importation from 
those plantations and this being- multiplied by the ntmber of tons 
necessary for that whole importation gives the total value of freight, 
paid Upon that account whether to our own cir our plantation 
shipping. - 

4thly, if the value paid to our plantation shipping is rightly said 
be,fore not to, -exceed one fifth part of the .whole value of freight paid 
for that whole importation which i.s set-down in the preceding line, 
the whole freight paid to our plantation shipping will not exceed the 
summes mentioned in the fourth line of this table. 

■„ Lastly, if the whole, freight paid ' to other - countries cannot be 
thought to amount to the value of the freight paid to our plantation 
shipping, for tlie reasons -Tliave. given -above, 'then the, whole value 
of freight paid by England both to our plantations and all other 
countries cannot l>e double to that which is paid to our plantations 
only. Nevertheless I have ventured- to give the double of this last 
sum not as tlie very value of freight ..paid by England to the shipping 
both of our plantations and all other countries, but as siicli as ^ 
tlie whole j)aid on account of this foreign commodity cannot be 
tiioiight to exceed. 

(JbsenmHons on Table 1$ 

There remains now no other goods purchased by England which 
are not accounted for before except our clandestine imports, to 
which may be added such goods that are shipt of for exportation 
to draw back the duties of importation or because they are prohibited 
to be used in England and then clandestinely relanded, for the latter 
being valued among the exports ought to be valued again on the 
side of the importsor else there will be no possibility of setting the 
whole value of goods bought by England in opposition to our real 
exports or goods sold by England ; and without doeing this there 
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is no possibility of comeing at the difference between both or any 
tolerable ballance of our trade which is the thing sought after. 

I am not so ridiculous to imagine I can give the very value of all 
the goods clandestinely imported or relanded: as aforesaid the 
utmost I shall aim at is to give such a value as they cannot be 
reasonably thought to exceed. In each case the whole value of 
foreign goods bought by England will not be thought greater than 
I have made it. 

The articles of clandestine imports and of goods clandestinely 
relanded which are complained of by the fair traders and which 
we may therefore reasonably conclude are vastly greater then all 
others are the brandys and wines of France, the wrought silks of 
France and Holland, pepper, tea, coffee, and muslin, which are 
charged with additional duty of £15 per cent at the sale, and chints 
or ^ callicoes East India stained, which are prohibited to be worn in 
England. 

To begin with French brandys, our whole importation and con- 
sumption is said to have been about 5000 tons when the customs were 
next to nothing ; the Revolution and first French war that followed 
presently upon it and high duties soon after to continue in time of 
peace put an end to that importation ; to supply the wants of this 
a new manufacture of English spirits was erected which has increased 
to that degree that if we can give credit to our distillers, a hundred 
thousand quarters of [malt] have been annually consumed in this 
manufacture. If this is true our English distillers are become a new 
market for the 30th part of all the malt made in England, which by 
the tax of 4s. per quarter does not raise above £600,000 per annum 
at a medium. It is not to be wondered at if gentlemen are jelious 
of the loss of such a market that takes of so much of the product of 
their lands ; the distillers all cry out this market must be entirely 
ruined by the vast clandestine importation of French brandy. 

Such as have the management of the excise might be able to show 
by the decrease of that on malt spirits how much justice there is in 
this complaint of these distillers* though it must not be imagined 
that for the decrease of every gallon of our own spirits a gallon 
of French brandy is clandestinely imported, for the latter is so much 
better spirit and will goe so much farther that the decrease of the 
former must be much greater in the proportion then the increase 
of the latter. 

A second way to make some conjecture of the quantity of French 
brandy run upon us might be by the quantitys that are seized. In 
my view I should be ready to conclude the seizures must have been 
at least as great as the quantitys of brandy which have escaped the 
officers, for : . 

First, it ought to be observed that the cost of brandy clear on 
board from France is seldom £25 per ton which is not equal to -|- 
of the customs and excise upon it England, the charge of the importa- 
tion and getting it on shore, supposeing it not ^0 fall in the hands 
of the officers, cannot be weH valued at more than £2 los., so that 
the whole charge to the clandestine importer both at home and 
abroad will not exceed £27 los. per ton. 

, ’ , ■' ' *of.’ 
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2dly, five sliillings per gallon is said to be a common price for. 

French brancty on the coast of England and amonnts to £63 per ton, 
if the clandestine importer can sell for £63 per ton when his cost 
for the whole is but £27 los. — his nett proffit would be £35 los., 
a prodigious proffit on so short a voyage. 

3dly, if one half of the ton should fall into the hands of the 
king’s officers and the clandestine importers, with only the other 
half yet at 5s. per gallon he would be able to sell the half for £31 los., 
which is £4 more then his cost on the whole, and on £27 los. amounts 
to between 14 and 13 per cent, a greater profit then I believe is 
made on most eases on so short a voyage by the fair traders, whereas 
those very often grow rich whilst the clandestine importers of brandy 
are all of them beggars. 

4thly, if any considerable number of tons of French brandy should 
escape more than fails into the hands of the officers, it could not be 
but that many of the clandestine importers must have g*ained estates 
but have you ever heard of any estates of these people ? They 
generally are as poor as they began. 

From, ail these things laid together I conclude that the seizures 
of French brandy, if they could be known would exceed the quantitys 
they escape. 

Upon this I must to repeat my wonder that ail seizures condemned 
are not returned to the inspector-general’s office where the quantitys 
of every one may be seen at once, especially since these are a value 
imported as much as any of our publick imports. 

With some pains I have caused to be collected the brandys con- 
demned in Michaelmas term, which they say are generally by reason 
of the long vacation that preceeds it equal to i- of the wffioie year. 

The quantity was 22,673 gall, so that the seizures of the whole year 
(supposing this true) must have been 68,oig or near 270 ton and, 
supposing the quantitys that escaped, to be no more then was seized, 
the whole quantity clandestinely imported could not exceed 540 ton. 

The cost paid by England to this quantity at £25 per ton as was 
said above was about £13,500 — though the customs and excise 
which had been lost to the crown if none of it had been seized had 
amounted to above 3 times that summe. 

And 540 tons of French brandy imported so as to be afforded for 
5s. per gallon by reason of their superior value might obstruct the 
sale of 3 times that quantity of English spirits, and might probably 
deprive the landed interest of a sixth part of that new' market for 
our malt. .. , , , 

But mischief to tlie landed interest, detriment to our manufactures ^ 

and tlie loss of publick revenue are not the matter of our present ; 

enquiry. The only thing 1 am seeking after is the value paid by 
England to brandy clandestinely imported and if the brandy seized, ! 

wdth ail that escapes, is but 540 tons the value paid to France for 
the quantity at £23 per ton can be no more than £13,500, 

French wine is thq^next article of clandestine imports complained 
of. The quantity annually imported before the first French wb.it 1 

■was near 20,000 tons ; the prohibition that follow'ed upon that war ; 

withheld us from the use of .that wine, and the high dutys laid | 

upon it during that warr keep us from a very great publick importa- I 
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tion since the peace. Nevertheless I can see no reason to believe 
tliat the clandestine importation is anything like the above men- 
tioned value of brandy, for : 

ist, French wine before the first war was the common draught of 
every tavern, and not only persons of condition but the lower sort 
of people drank almost no other wine, and it is the latter makes the 
bulk of our consumption ; but the prohibition and high duties have 
turned our lesser gentry and common people at least to the use of 
Spannish and Portugal wines, which from almost nothing are 
become the common draught and almost as great an importation 
of that as French wine formerly ; and the latter k seldom to be 
found and is scarce ever pretended to be offered in any publick 
tavern. Such as remember the use of it formerly will tell that there 
is not one quart of it drank now for twenty as was then. There 
are not above looo tons now for 20,000 then, and we are supplyed 
with more than 1000 tons annually for the court and superior gentry 
by a publick importation and that there seems no need- of any that 
is clandestine. 

2dly, the cost of French wine is much the same as that of brandy, 
but the English duty on the former not equal to f on those on the 
latter the temptation therefore to run French wine cannot be so 
great as that on brandy. 

gdly, brandy might be divided into small casks for the better 
convenience of running it, but wine cannot without detriment to the 
commodity so that the latter in this respect cannot be as easily runn 
and to as much advantage as the former. 

Whoever shall consider all these reasons together will as readily 
believe that neither so great a quantity of French wine nor so great 
a value is clandestinely imported as of brandy and therefore not 
£^3600 per annum. 

The next article complained of is that of French and Dutch 
wrought silks. I cannot be denyed but a great value of these 
goods lye in a little room, and that therefore they are more fitting 
for a clandestine importation. It cannot be denyed also that 
abundance of people are extremely fond of every thing that is foreign 
and that, with our English ladies especially, nothing almost will goe 
down but French fashions and French manufactures, and that they 
are ready to throw aside everything that does not come to them 
under that name. Notwithstanding all this I am persuaded myself 
and hope to persuade others that the value of French and Dutch 
wrought silks clandestinely imported cannot exceed either of the 
aforesaid of French wine or French brandy. 

1st, we are come to such perfection in the silk manufactures that 
it will very often require the skill of a very good workman to dis- 
tinguish from what loom it came. The lady appiys to her mercer 
for a French silk ; he is not so great a fool to deny her but show 
her an English pattern for a French and generally satisfies her wdth 
the name instead of the thing. He finds his own account in it, and 
instead of loosing his customer has the better prices for his goods. 
This is a frequent practice and generally successful upon such per- 
sons as are sure to dislike anything of their own country for no other 
reason then its being, of their own country. ^ 
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2dly, we have ^ raw silk from Turky, thrown silk from, Italy as 
cheap as France or Holland. The wages given here may be some- 
thing higher then in those countries, and may possibly make their 
nianufactiire something cheaper then ours of equal goodness, but not 
enough to encourage any man to risque the loss of his goods by a 
ciandestiiie importation, especially when it is so much easier without 
hazzard to impose our own as ^ foreign manufactures on ® most 
customers, but 

Lastly, we have greater publick importation of raw and thrown 
silk since the peace then perhaps was ever known in the like number 
of years, which seems to be a good argument that our own silk 
manufacture is encreased beyond whatever it was before and it is 
hardly to be accounted for, how our own manufactures should 
be encreased and the clandestine importation of the like manufac- 
ture at one and at the same time. The complaint therefore of the 
latter seems to be very much out of season. 

For this reason I cannot value this article of dandestine imports 
as equal to either of the former, and consequently not at £13,500. 

The remaining articles of goods clandestinely imported complained 
of viz. pepper, tea, coffee and muslins and chints are all East India 
goods except coffee, which is part imported from East India and 
partly from Turky. 

As clandestinely imported directly from East India or Turky 
into England, and which therefore are not valued among the imports 
from those countries, I have nothing to doe to give their value here, 
it being done already, for if I have rightly given in Table 2 the total 
value paid annually by England not only to the publick but the 
clandestine imports from these nations, that is if that table gives 
the whole paid on all accounts, more cannot be paid upon any 
particular account whatsoever. 

But the clandestine imports I am to value here are either such as 
are imported from European countries and not directly from East 
India or Turky, or such as, haveing been shipped here for exportation 
to draw back the duties and valued on the side of our publick 
exports have been claiulestinely reianded, in which case the value 
given to them on tlieir pretended exportation ought to be replaced 
on tlieir being relanded, on the side of our imports, 

.Pepper is the first of these articles which are either clandestinely 
imported from Europiean countries or clandestinely reianded here, 
after having been shipt of for exportation. 

Before the last higli duty on importation of pepper the quantity 
that remained in England for our annual consumption as appears by 
deducting the annual medium exported from the medium imported 
was above 150,000 lb. weight, this, at I2d. per lb. without the duties, 
was between £7 and Sooo. 

The exportation since is such as seems to carry of all that is 
imported and to leave none for our own consumption. Yet we seem 
to be in no want of pepper as appears to be annually used now as 
before, therefore tfie above mentioned quantity of 150,000 lbs. 
weight must be annually either clandestinely imported from our 
neighbours, or after haveing been shipt for exportation and valued 
i MS. ‘ a/ 2 MS. " on: ^ MS. * or.^ 
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on the side of our exports must be clandestinely relanded, in which 
case there ought to be added or replaced on the side of our imports 
or goods bought by England the same value of between £y and 8000. 

Tea is the next article. Pepper may be divided into the smallest 
parcells for running, but tea cannot without detriment to the com- 
modity, besides greater quantities of tea remain now for our annual 
consumption, as will appear by deducting the annual medium 
exported from the annual medium imported now, then did before 
the last great imposition and Tis very unlikely that bothe the publick 
and clandestine importation of tea for our home consumption should 
increase together. I take it for -granted therefore the clandes- 

tine importation or clandestine relanding of tea cannot be equal 
value of that of pepper nor of the value of £y or 8000. 

Coffee is the next article, the consumption of [which] I belive 
will be allowed to decrease as that of tea increases, so that if the 
coffee remainjing for our own consumption of tea, and that the same 
quantity of coffee will not be pretended to be spent now whether by 
means of publick or clandestine importation as was before the last 
additional duty ^ ; but not to insist upon this reasoning, if I should 
consent that as much coffee was consumed in England as was before, 
then the case would be this, whatsoever after deducting the medium 
of the exportations from the importations the remainder has 
exceeded the remainder since, must be allowed ether to be clandes- 
tinely imported or clandestinely relanded. I have deducted the 
exportation from the importation by the medium of 3 years imedi- 
atly, the last great additional! duty and by the like medium since, 
and the quantity remaining by the duty and by the like medium 
since, and the quantity remaining by the latter medium fails short 
of the former near 900 lb. weight. If this therefore shall be insisted 
upon to be the annual quantity of coffee clandestinely imported or 
relanded, yet at £g per cwt, without duties the value will not exceed 
£8100. But for the reason I have given viz. that our consumption 
of coffee decreases as that of tea increases the clandestine importa- 
tion of coffee cannot amount to so great a value. 

Callicoes are the next thing complained of. I was goeing to try 
the utmost value of this clandestine importation after the same 
manner I have done that of coffee, that is by deducting from the 
callicoes imported, the quantity exported both before the additional 
duty of 15 per cent at the sale, and by taking the quantitys remain- 
ing before this duty to be equal to our present annual consumption, 
in which case I should have made the summe in which the quantitys 
remaining before that duty had exceeded the quantity remaining 
since to be clandestinely imported or relanded. 

But the mischief is that after deducting from the callicoes imported 
the quantitys exported the remainder is greater since then it was 
before the 15 per cent so that our own consumption has encreased 

^ The text here is very confused, I have omitted [ every ' after ' belive ’ 
and also the words ‘ of coffee, will and that the same quantity ' after ' quan- 
tity,' where they appear to be due to dittography. Something has dropped 
out, the meaning of the passage being that the consumption of coffee has 
diminished since the last additional duty, as the consumption of tea has been 
substituted for it. 
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(even under this great increase of dutyes) by the Custom lloiise 
books as will appear in the following instance. 


The Med hi in of 
CaUicoes imported 
before the X5 per cent 
in i6g'j and 'i6g8 
214,504 pieces 

The Medium imported 
since that Duty in 
iyi4 and 1715. 
965,009 pieces 


The Medium exported 
in those Years 
107,604 pieces 


The Medium exported 
in iyi4 and 17x5 ■. 
636,300 pieces 


The Medium 
reniaining for Home 
Consumption in those 
Years 

106,895 pieces 

The Medium 
remaining for Home 
Consumpiion IJ14 and 
lyiy 

328,709 pieces 


gy which if appears that the medium remaining for our own 
consumpition by the Custom House accounts under the 15 per cent 
duty in the two last years is above thrice as miicii as tlie medium 
remaining in the two iirst years before the duty was lad. Tliere is 
therefore no excess of tlie medium of the two first years by which to 
value the clandestine importation in the two last. 

I believe I might very well therefore, as I have done before in the 
case of tea, deny that the clandestine importation of callicoes is 
considerable enough to deserve our notice, when Tis plain the publick 
open and visible importation for our own consumption has so vastly 
increased since even under the duty of 15 per cent. 

But because few people are apt to be satisfied with general 
assertions I will begg leave to discourse a little longer upon this 
pretended clandestine importation. 

The branch of callicoes chiefly pretended to be clandestinely 
imported or relanded is that which is called muslins the consumption 
of which is visibly decreased in England since the year 1698. 

In 1697 and 1698 almost every lady was all the morning in musling 
night rail but before the years 1714 and 15 niglitrails were entirely 
disused. In the two former years the ladies not only rece\'T"d 
but made their visits in muslin aprons, but long before the ^ 
two latter, short silk aprons were become almost the whole fashion 
both at home and abroad. No lady is now ever seen in a muslin 
apron but in her undress. 

In [the] two fonner years the ruffles both of gentlemen and ladys 
were of muslin instead of which the gentlemen wear cambrick and 
the ladies fine lawn. 

About the two former years gentlemen generally wore large neck- 
ciotlis of muslin (I tlnnk the^^ were called ' steenkirks ') which went 
twice about their necks and^ were twisted almost to their middles 
but at least every one w-ore whole neckcloth’s wiiich after comei ng 
twice about the neck w^ere tyed in a knot under the chin and no 
doubt they were worn out the sooner on this account, and [w’ent] 
by so much the oftner to the washerwoman. The fashion of latter 
years is turn-overs instead of neckcloths and of almost any piece of 
old muslin. Thej- ^^ear clean a great deal longer, so that it is hard 
to conceive our present consumption of muslin in neckcloths can 
amount to I- of what it was formerly. 

^ MS. ‘ they took.* 
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I think I have enumerated all the uses for muslins and considering 
the total disuse of nightrails the great abatement of that manufac- 
ture in aprons, ruffles and neckcloths, I persuade myself not a tenth 
part of the muslins were consumed in England now that were before 
the 15 per cent duty's. 

Our consumptions of white callicoes of all sorts by the medium 
of the years 1697 and 8 amounted to, as is seen before, 106,895 
pieces. If these should be allowed to be all muslins and it also 
should be allowed that not a tenth part of that quantity is used now, 
the whole present annual consumption would not exceed 10,6897} 
pieces the value of which at 20s. per piece at importation or relanding 
would not exceed £10,689 los. without duties. 

But shall it be supposed now that this whole quantity is clandes- 
tinely imported or relanded into England ? It happens very luckily 
that the buyers at the East India sale are generally persons of 
character and fortune that are above adding a little to their estates 
by fraud and perjury, which they must be guilty of by clandestinely 
importing or relanding these goods, for our whole consumptions of 
muslins if it does not exceed 10,689-! pieces though it should be 
supposed to be clandestine would add but very little to the estates 
of so great a number of people. 

I conclude therefore that our whole annual clandestine importa- 
tion of muslin is far short of 10,689! pieces, far short of the value 
of £10,689 <^wn part I do not believe it amounts 

to half that summe. 

But first, if our annual consumption of that branch of white 
callicoes which are called muslins are so much decreased, how comes 
our whole consumption of callicoes to be so vastly increased, as 
appears by comparing the medium remaining in England in the two 
first years with that of the two last more then treble the former 
summe? 

2dly, and if our fair consumption of callicoes is so vastly encreased 
even under the 15 per cent duty at the sale, why may it not be 
supposed that great numbers also have been clandestinely imported 
or relanded to save a draw back and all other duties ? to these ques- 
tions I answer : 

To the first that though the consumption of muslins is very much 
decreased, yet by means of the prohibitions of chints and many other 
East India manufactures and all the high duties on all foreign silks 
which are next to prohibitions and to supply the wants of these 
prohibited manufactures, greater quantitys of white calicoes are 
imported to be stained or flowred in England which is now become 
so common a dress that scarce a chambermaid is without a callicoe 
gown. This will account how the increase of callicoes in general 
comes to be consistent with the decrease of that branch of them 
which are called muslins. 

To the second question I answer that 15 per cent on white callicoes 
at the sale is far short of 15 per cent of the value after it is stained in 
England. The white callicoe that comes from" the Indies is not fit 
for the consumption till it is printed or stained here, which makes a 
great addition to its value, so that the callicoe is but one part, the 
printing or staining the other part of the manufacture, and the 15 per 
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cent on only a part can by no means amount to 15 per cent on the 
whole ; and as the fair consumption of English painted callicoes has 
encreased under this duty, the saving it does not seem temptation 
sufficient to any man to risque the loss of his goods and other 
forfeitures by a clandestine importation of white callicoes. Besides 
I think the whole complaint of muslins, and not of callicoes that are 
imported white in order to be stained in England. 

However I could wish as well with respect to this sort of goods as 
ail others that as seizures were returned to the inspector-generaFs 
office, I might then perhaps be better able to judge of this matter, 
but as it is I see no reason to believe that 'the clandestine importation 
of callicoes and muslins can amount -to a thousand, much less to 
hundred thousands of pieces or to the value of £10,000 per annum. 

I cannot dismiss this subject of callicoes without taking notice of 
the vast exportation by the medium of year 1714 and 1715 which 
.was 636,300 pieces. Let those be valued as low as theV are per the 
inspector-general's, at about 12s. per piece, will be '£381,780 equal 
to almost the whole value of goods and foreign coin exported to the 
East Indies in. those years whence it will follow that those exported 
callicoes repaid us in money from other countries near as much as the 
va.lue we paid in those years to the East Indies, not. only for those, 
exported callicoes but also for all that we used at home and for ail 
our imports from these countries, whether consumed here or re- 
exported, as might be seen by looking over the inspector's value 
of East India imports in those years. But I beiive our re-exported 
caUicoes ought to be valued a great deal higher than 12s. per piece 
and; then the value repaid per 636,300 pieces exported. would amount 
to' much more 'than £381,780.' 

And I persuade myself, if our East India trade w’^as to be con- 
sidered in this view only and without regard to the detriment our 
manufactures' may suffer from it,' it would .be found to have been 
the cause of making the baliance of. our whole trade. mo.re ad vant- 
agious'.to us. ..and, ''importing .more' bullion 'into 'Englau'd .''then our 
trade with any country in the world, Holland excepted. 

But to leave this digression and* return to the present argument, 
I have given sufficient reasons to show that the clandestine value of 
muslins or callicoes which are taxt at 15 per cent cannot exceed 
£10,000 or rather that it falls short of that summe. 

There remains no other clandestine value of East India goods 
complained of except chints or calHcoes stained in that country, 
which are prohibited to be worn here because, as it must be pre- 
sumed, that they can be afforded cheap-er then any English ma.nu.- 
factures of the like use and convenience. 

Such of these chints as are sold by stealth in England are generally' 
sold for £7 or £8 per piece, and this because of the great hazzard in 
their clandestine trade, but such as are sold for exportation will 
hardly reach £4 at a medium. 

Very few except persons of condition are seen in these chints 
and they are often washt and often new made up, but not very often 
used, so that the same chint gown shall continue in being for several! 
years together. 

I have heard a gentleman, who_ perhaps may have sold as many 
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ciiints as any one in England for exportation, deny that a thousand 
are annually sold for English consumption, I will however believe 
that he was mistaken and that 2000 chints may be annually sold in 
England. Such a quantity by good huswifry and not frequent use 
in 7 years time may make I4,oo[o] chints in at once, enough for all 
the ladies that are dressed in this manufacture. 

But now the question is what is England to be charged with to 
these 2000 chints sold annually by stealth to our people ? They 
may be purchased in Holland for about £4 per chint to be clandes- 
tinely imported, or they may be valued outwards from England at 
the same price, though they should be afterwards rdanded : what- 
soever is the case for 2000 chints at £4 per piece England may be 
charged with £8000. But I believe I have made the quantity and 
consequently the charge greater then was necessary but I endeavour 
as much as I can to undervalue any charge paid by England. 

I have noV gone through all the articles of clandestine imports 
chiefly complained of. I will not pretend to say I have given the 
exact value of them but I persuade myself I have determined such 
a value on every article which for the reasons I have given, it will 
not be thought to exceed and if any man will be at the pains to look 
back at the foot of my observations on every distinct article, he will 
see that all of them joyned together will fall short of £100,000 in 
value. 

But least it should be said that besides the above mentioned goods 
there may be other clandestine imports which are not particularly 
complained of, I might content myself to answer that if their value 
were considerable we should not want complaints, or I might answer 
thus, that there is not the like temptation to a clandestine importa- 
tion of any goods, and therefore that the value of the latter can by 
no means be as considerable as the former. 

Yet that I ^ may not be thought to undervalue the clandestine 
imports bought by England of any kind, whether complained of or 
not complained of, I shall offer such a value as I conceive all of 
them joined together will not be thought to exceed and therefore, 
since most of our clandestine imports are believed to come from 
France or Holland, I am content to allow them equal in value to 
a third part of the fair imports from those countries though at the 
same time I think our officers must be all asleep to let so great a value 
slip by them. 

Table 13 therefore having given the inspector’s annual value 
of imports from France and Holland gives the 3d part of that value 
as equal to all our clandestine imports not paid for any of the 
proceeding tables. 

Observations 07 i Table 14 

This table needs no explanation of what is done here. I have 
given repeatition in it. 

1st the total value paid to East India and^Turkey per Table 2. 

2dly the value paid per Table 5 to the plantations therein 
enumerated. 

3dly the value paid per Africa and Madera per Table 7. 
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4thly the value of imports purchased per England from all 
countrys per Table 10. 

5thly the utmost value that can be pretended to be paid by England 
for foreign goods lost or taken in their way hither and for foreign 
ships sold here as in Table ii. 

6thly the utmost value in freight that can be pretended to be paid 
by England to foreign ships per Table 12. 

ythly the utmost value that can be pretended to be paid per 
England to all clandestine imports per Table 13. 

8thly and lastly the amount of all these values added together 
as the total value of goods purchased by England from foreign 
countries or the total value paid by England to all foreign countries 
for all foreign goods whatsoever. 

And to come at this total value of goods bought or paid for by 
England, I have been as careful as I can not to flatter ourselves or 
to undervalue the cost paid by England to any sort of foreign goods 
whatsoever. 

What man can pretend to say that any greater value has been 
paid by England, to the several countries named in Table 2, 5 and 7 
for goods whether publickly or clandestinely imported, whether 
safely arrived here or lost or taken in their way, than I have made to 
be paid to all those countries taken together by the said Tables ? 
I believe I have in observing on those Tables shown the whole that 
has been paid by England to those countries and that whole I have 
applyed to the purchase of goods in those countries. Again to 
come at the value of imports purchased by England from all the 
other countries which are enumerated in Table 8, could I deduct 
less from the inspector's total value of imports from those countries 
then 10 per cent for overvaluations, when I have shewn in my 
observations on that Table that a great deal might be deducted on 
this account? 

Again have I not made it sufficiently appear in Table 9 that all 
our foreign gains are equal to above 20 per cent of our exports to 
the last mentioned countries ? and could I deduct out of the last 
mentioned imports for value purchased by foreign gains and not 
per England, less than 20 per cent of our said exports ? And if 1 
might have justly made larger deductions then I have done both for 
oyervaluations and value purchased by foreign gains, it is certain the 
less of the inspector's had remained to be purchased at the cost of 
England from the last mentioned countryes. In Table To that I 
have made it even greater then I have been able to have clone. 

Again I have made England pay a summe equal to 10 per cent of 
the last mentioned value of imports to goods bought by England 
and lost or taken in their way to it, and to ships plantation built and 
sold here, and have I not allowed enough for those purchases when 
in observation on Table ill have shown they could not amount to so 
great a value ? 

It will be hard foi%any man to make us pay for a greater value of 
freight to foreign shipping then I have done, after the reasons I 
have given in Table 12 to prove that it cannot amount to so much ; 
to which I mil only add that our exports, which vastly exceed our 
imports in value, are for the most part carried out in our own ships 
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and Twill hardly be believed they return empty or with only ballast 
in their holds. It’s rather true that 20 tons of ballast is exported 
for every one that is imported. Our own shipping therefore is 
sufficient for almost all our importations, and the freight paid for our 
shipping is not paid to foreign nations. 

Lastly, I think I shall not be accused of under valuing the clandes- 
tine imports bought by England, Table 13, since in my observations 
on that Table I have not been able to raise them to the value I have 
allowed to them, or rather I have given reasons that they cannot 
exceed, half that value. 

These I think are all the foreign goods that are bought by England 
and altogether will not rise to the value I have allowed for them, or 
to the value I have allowed at the foot of the Table 14, or rather they 
must fall very short of it, so that I am by no means guilty of under- 
valuing our payments to our foreign purchasers. 

6 

The Conclusio7i or Observations on Table 15 

This table after having given the value of our exports of goods sold 
to foreign countryes as it stands in Table i, deduct [s] from it the 
whole value paid by England to all sorts of foreign goods whether 
publickly or clandestinely imported, whether entered at the Custom 
House or lost or taken in their passage to England, and also by 
freight paid to foreign shipping as it stands at the foot of Table 14, 
then gives a remainder as the ballance due or comeing to us on our 
whole trade. 

And a prodigious ballance it is, and such a one as I should not 
believe my self if I had not deducted from premises which in my own 
opinion are certain and undeniable. 

Besides without such a ballance comeing to England every year 
as I have shown in Table 15 I should not be able to account for many 
things which I believe cannot well be accounted for otherwise. 

First I should not be able to account how with some part of such 
a ballance, we could have paid our charges abroad to our French and 
Spannish wars, which lasted 10 years of the time in the preceeding 
account. We maintained great forces of our own in Spain and 
Flanders during these wars ; we also entertained the troops of many 
foreign princes in our own service ; and the subsistence paid by 
England to these armies abroad with the subsidys to the said princes 
perhaps amount to £14 or 1,500,000 per annum. 

And how were these payments made ? I think it is plain that 
little or no foreign coin was exported out of England on this account 
for : ' ' 

1st, there was little or no publick exportation of foreign coin to 
any countrys for the above mentioned subsidys and subsistence ; 
and I conclude, as I have often done, that none was clandestinely 
exported because of the forfeiture if it should be discovered and 
because every man that will may export publickly and wdthout 
duties, 

2dly, the exportation of £14 or 1,500,000 value of foreign coin 
every year for 13 years together could not but have been sensibly 
felt, whereas on the contrary the increase of the use of foreign coin 
in England at that time was visible and it was become almost as 
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current as English money in many parts of the kingdom and vast 
quantity’s of foreign gold coin was also received at the tower, so that 
much more must have been imported than exported not withstand- 
ing our foreign payments to the charge of that war. 

gdly, the exportation of foreign coin to make payments in foreign 
countries is never considerable when those payments can be cheaper 
made by bills of exchange, which is alw^ays the case in Holland and 
other European countries when the exchange is in our favour, w hich 
is alw^ays when we have greater summes to receive then we have to 
pay. When it happens otherwise, then the exportation begins, 
for our debts abroad must be paid let the manner of doeing it be 
never so chargeable. During the late French and Spannish war the 
course of exchange with the Dutch (who are the general excliangers 
for ail Europe) was always in our favour and it w’as generally so 
with all the European countries from whence any payments coiiid 
be made to our armies abroad, so that during that wvir “riiere was very 
little exportation of foreign coin or little or no need of any on that 
account. 

For all these reasons I conclude that our payments of the said 
£1,400,000 or £1,500,000 per annum were made in the country’s 
where our troops w^ere subsisted and where our subsidies w^ere due 
with little or no exportation of foreign coin or bullion on that 
account. 

Again I belive it will not be pretended that all those payments 
could be made of that w^ar abroad by summes borrowed per England 
or by the English Government in foreign countries and it is the 
same thing as money borrowed if foreigners had ordered their 
correspondents here to subscribe to our lotteries, annuities or other 
publick funds, or purchase under the first subscribers and to draw 
upon them bills of exchange to make the like payments to the 
charges of that warr or on any other account w^hatsoever, for 
England has only a right to the present use of the borrowed sums, 
the repayment of w^hich is secured with interest by acts of parlia- 
ment to the creditors and their assignes. 

But now if the summes borrowed in foreign countries as aforesaid 
had been sufficient to ansW'er all our payments abroad on account 
of that war and to make it unnecessary to export an}^ bullion for 
that purpose, it may be very well affirmed that all those payments 
w^ere made by debts contracted in foreign countries, but this I think 
cannot be pretended. 

The publick debts secured by act of parliament, I have heard 
amount to 50 millions and these not all contracted during the last 
war but a very great part of them in a war before that continued 
almost as long. 

And the utmost interest as ever I have heard pretended belonging 
to foreigners was about part of the whole which w-ould not 
amount to above 10 millions borrowed in foreign nations and these 
too not all in the Jast war, 

How" then is it possible that less than ten millions borrowed in 
foreign countries should be sufficient to answer all our foreign pay- 
ments of £14 or 1,500,000 per annum to the last war, which in the 
space of ten years were 14 or 15 miiiions ? There must have 
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remained 4 or 5 millions or £4 or 500,000 per annum of those foreign 
payments which could not have been made by money borrowed in 
other countries. 

And if these payments of £4 or 5000 per annum to the subsistance 
of our armies abroad and to the subsidys of foreign princes neither 
were nor could be made by bullion exported nor by summes borrowed 
in foreign countries, it remains that they were made by the ballance 
due to England on her trade ; that is the remitters for the Govern- 
ment paid so much of the pubiick money here to the creditors in that 
ballance and took their bills of exchainge on their foreign debtors 
for the payment of £4 or 500,000 per annum to our foreign charges 
of the last war. This I suppose as the least by our ballance of 
trade to our foreign charges of the last war but I rather believe it 
to have been double. 

This then is the first thing to be accounted for, how £4 or 500,000 
per annum of our foreign charges to the last war could be satisfied 
any other way than by ballance due to us on our trade. 

This however will not prove the ballance to have exceeded that 
summe. 

2dly, it appears by Tables 2, 5 and 7 that our exportation of 
foreign coin to the East Indies, Turky, our plantations, Africa and 
Madera (indeed almost all of it to the East Indies as it is seen in the 
coin account) amounted at a medium to such another summe as £4 
or 500,000 per annum and, though it is shewn before that the East 
India trade is the cause of bringing in more coin or bullion from other 
countries than it carries out to the East Indies, yet it could not 
have been exported from the latter had it not been imported from 
the former, and how this £4 or 500,000 per annum could have been 
exported to the East Indies it will be impossible to account for unless 
it had been first imported by the ballance of our trade with other 
countryes. 

3dly, I am informed that [at] almost every trial of the pix there has 
appeared between that and the former tryal a coynage of £14 or 
1,500,000 value of foreign gold or bullion ; and, as I think, even the 
years of the last war not excepted, but the officers of the mint are 
able to show the truth of this matter in half an hour. Yet this is 
certain, when it is once more converted into English coin it cannot 
be publickly exported, and as for any clandestine exportation I have 
often showed there can be none because of the hazzard and forfeiture 
as attends it and because every man may export as much foreign 
coin as he thinks fitt without charge or hazzard. Now^ so great a 
value of foreign coin or bullion could not have been carried to the 
mint if it had not been brought to England by the ballance of our 
whole trade. 

4thly, besides the coinage in our mint vast quantity’s of foreign 
gold coin are current in the kingdom and especially in the west of 
England where they are given and taken in all great payments almost 
as much and to as ^eat value of English money. 

I believe if all the importations of foreign coin or bullion together 
with our foreign payments to the late war could be adjusted, they 
would be found to [amount to] much more than the 3 millions per 
annum and all of them (except the value re-exported to the East 
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Indies and other countries mentioned in Tables 2, 5 and 7 whicli 
appears there to be about £4 or 500,000 per annum at a medium) 
gained to England by a clear ballance of our whole trade and it 
will be a very hard matter to account for this clear gain if the whole 
ballance coming to us b\^ our whole trade should not be allowed as 
great as I have made it. 

There are many other matters which may be said to give their 
concurrent evidence to the ballance assertecl in Table 15 such as : 

1st, the vast' sums paid abroad to our foreign wars since the 
revolution, 24 or 25 millions at least, not including 4 or 5 millions 
for which we may now stand indebted to foreign nations in our 
funds. 

2dly, the vast summes debit to the Government within the least 
25 or 26 years by Englishmen on the credit of acts of parliament, 
at least the value of 44 or 45 millions. 

gdly, the prodigious rise of the debts at the sale o£,them beyond 
the value lent, not much less than 20 per cent beyond the parr 
advanced to the publick. 

4thly, the great increase of the stock employed in trade both 
foreign and domestick. 

And lastly, the universal increase of the annual expences of our 
people. 

I shall consider every one of these by itself and then bring them 
altogether to bear their suffrage to the aforesaid ballance, but I must 
ask this general question, whence came all this value ? 

I answer it must have come chiefly if not altogether from the 
ballance of our foreign trade. 

I shall be best able to show this when I have made a short com- 
parison between our riches, taxes and excises, together with the 
annual expences and savings since the revolution and those in the 
reign of Charles the Second, which some will have to be the time 
of England's greatest riches and prosperity. 

In the reign of King Charles the second we had peace with all 
our neighbours ; not taxes at all on lands ; a small excise on beer, 
but none on malt, hops or cyder ; a small duty on coals for building 
Saint Pauls and other churches; the old subsidy on the woolen 
manufactures which was not above 2 per cent of their real value, 
and this only on the exportation and therefore paid by tlie consump- 
tion of foreign nations ; but no such thing as excise on soap, salt, 
candles, leather or any other English goods consumed by our own 
p>eople. 

This was the case of English .goods hut- then as to foreign good,s, 
French wine paid but an inconsiderable duty, not much above 
the 4th part of the. duties that' are paid now by the wines that are 
most favoured, so that the former was retailed in England for 
less than half the price for which the %\ines of any country can be 
now' imported ; and for the duties of most other foreign goods and 
manufactures they were generally speaking the old subsidys only, 
that is the little inconsiderable duties laid upon them in the 12 of 
Charles the 2d which was the first year of his actual reign. 

A blessed time no doubt [this] was when every man enjoyed his 
whole income to himself, whether of rents, wages or trade, when 
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nothing of his income was taken from him by taxes, when he was 
at liberty to buy all sorts of goods, foreign as well as English almost 
as cheap as he could desire, when the duties were either none at all 
or such as did not in the least restrain his consumption of anything 1 
A blessed time this no doubt, and such as could not choose but make 
every individual man happy, not to be restrained from the use of 
anything that pleased him, whether of the growth of his own or 
any other country whatsoever. 

But now what advantage was made of that universal liberty ? 
Every man, the trader as well as the gentleman, generally speaking 
made his expences and his income even at the year’s end. The 
savings then were inconsiderable. The few that saved were little 
more than sufficient to purchase the estates of those that by their 
expences necessitated themselves to sell. The savings were barely 
sufficient to keep up the price of lands to about 20 years purchase 
when they cpuld be layed out on nothing else, so small was the 
number and emulation of purchasers in that reign. 

Parsimony was not the virtue of that age. Indeed, it could not 
be expected men would contract their expences under no example 
from the court, under no sumptuary laws, under no taxes on their 
annual incomes and next to none on their annual consumption, and 
when there was an universal licence for every one to make use of 
foreign as well as English manufactures ; therefore all the savings 
of some of our people were no more than sufficient to ballance the 
extraordinary expenses of others. 

But can it be said then that the income of our whole people 
encreased beyond their annual expences ? Were the rents greater 
then they are now ? Or was the income or labour and gains greater 
of our people ? If this had been the case, there must have been 
great numbers in England to pay rent for our houses and greater 
numbers of customers either here or in foreign countries for the 
product of our lands and the manufacture of our people. 

First as to numbers of people, England could not abound in 
numbers when conformity to the church established was strictly 
pressed, when the greatest severities against ail dissenters from it 
except papists drove great numbers of people into our provinces in 
America and into other foreign countryes to seek for that liberty of 
conscience which they were not suffered to enjoy at home. 

I doe not pretend here to argue against any other advantages of 
an exact uniformity of all people with the establisht church ; but 
this I may safely affirm, if any severitys were made use of to attain 
this uniformity which lessened the numbers of our people, England 
could not [have] either the more tennants for her houses or the more 
customers at home for the. product of her lands ; the rents could not 
increase by these severitys. 

But, supposing the numbers still left in England notwithstanding 
the severitys to have been as great as ever, they could not have been 
better customers to the product of our lands and the manufactures 
of our people, for the universal indulgence oT^every one of using 
what foreign goods he pleased under the easy duties of King 
Charles IL 

Will any man believe that our woolen manufactures had been 
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the better market in England for the great quantities of East India 
coloured callicoes worn by our people ? 

That great quantitys of our malt were sold in England when, there 
was an annual importation under the eas}’ duties in that reign of near 

20.000 ton of French wine, the cost of which in that coimtrey could 
not be much less than £300,000 per annum. 

That any great number of our people were employed and subsisted 
by a linnen manufacture when all our common people wore dowlass 
and this and other French linnen the value of 6 or 7 hundred thou- 
sand pourids per annum. Indeed during all this time no such thing 
as a linnen manufacture was attempted in England. 

Again we purchased annually from PTance 150 or 200,000 wt. 
of wrot silk to the value of 3 or 400,000 per annum some also from 
the East Indies and other countries, and then could there be any 
other market at home for our own silk manufacture ? Indeed our 
looms stood quite still in the meantime (I am iiifomned, for the 
inspector's office does not goe so far back) that Canterbury, Norwich 
and Spittle Fields, now so very Nourishing, were mere desarts. 

The same thing may be said of brandy. About 500 tons they say 
were yearly imported in that reign from France. If there was such 
an importation the cost must have amounted to £100,000 per 
annum ; but whoever heard of English spirits especially from malt 
at that time ? Such a manufacture was not consistent with a free 
allowance of French brandy. 

Lastly the case is also the same of white paper with which we were 
almost served wholly from France to the value of almost £70 or 

80.000 per annum, and therefore no such thing as manufacture 
was attempted in the reign of Charles the Second. 

I believe I have enumerated as many instances of foreign goods 
sold in England in that reign as were sufficient to obstruct the sale 
or the birth of as many manufactures here as would have aniounted 
to £1,500,000 or £2,000,000 per annum, and will it then be imagined 
that we had the better market at home for the product of our 
lands or the manufactures of our people by the easier duties of that 
reign ? or that the expence of so great a summe on our foreign 
enabled us to pay so much more to our English goods ? The very 
supposition [is] impossible. 

Therefore in the reign of King Charles 11 there was no increase 
of our people, no increase of our domestick market for our native 
produce and manufactures ; the severitys in religious matters 
hindered the former, and the great libertys aUow^ed to all sorts of 
foreign goods prevented the latter ; and if England had neither more 
tennants for her houses nor customers for her goods, neither the rents 
nor any other part of the whole income of the people could increase 
by our home customers ; but 

2dly, we had not in that reign greater markets for our goods in 
foreign countries. 

One might at least have expected since so great an indulgence 
was given for forei^i goods in England our own might have had 
the same favour in foreign countries or that these would have 
purchased from them as great a value of goods as they annually, 
sold us. 
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But quite contrary we then consumed, and consequently pur- 
chased, French manufactures of the value of £ 14 . or 1,500,000 per 
annum and sold to France not a third part of the value of that goods 
of all sorts whatsoever ; so that above a million was annually paid 
upon the ballance of our trade with that nation. We exported very 
few goods to the East Indies. The chief of our exports w^as silver 
which ought to be accounted as a ballance paid to those countries. 
At the same time, as well as ever since, we paid a considerable 
annual ballance to our sugar and tobaccoe plantations, to Denmark 
and Sweeden, Russia and the East Country, and from what country 
then were we repaid these several ballances ? As long as France 
was the most favoured nation in trade we dealt not so considerably 
with Flanders, Holland, Germany or Portugal ; at least very little 
was comeing to us on the ballance of our trade with the latter, and I 
persuade myself if a view was taken of all other countries, the summe 
in which our exports to the latter exceeded our imports from the 
same was not sufficient to reimburse us a tenth part of the ballances 
paid on the before mentioned trades. I very much doubt whether 
the whole value of all our exports joined together with all our foreign 
gains by freight, fisheries and other ways had been sufficient to pay 
for all the manufactures and other goods we annually imported from 
all the countries in the world. 

If they were not, it is plain we gained no marketts abroad for those 
we lost at home for the product of our lands and the manufactures of 
our people, from which two fountains are derived the rents and 
incomes of the whole nation. 

But that I may not be thought to affirm anything at random I 
can produce an Act of parliament in the reign of King Charles II 
declaring our trade with a certain nation exhausted our treasure 
and interfered with our native product and manufactures.^ But I 
shall offer an argument I think impossible to be answered with 
respect to our foreign markets. In that reign our woolen manu- 
factures exported, which are generally near half the value of our 
whole exports, paid the old subsidy which was taken of in 1700. 
This duty in the last of King Charles amounted to £30,000, in 
1699 to above £60,000 as I have heard ; whence it is plain that the 
exportation in the former year was more then doubled in the latter 
though the duty was not then taken off. 

The reasons now why the savings of some people were sufficient 
only to ballance the extraordinary expences of others to keep up 
our lands to their old annual value is very obvious. It was the 
unrestrained liberty in that reign of everyone to consume foreign 
as well as English manufactures which prevented any ballance 
comeing to England. The ballance comeing to us by our trade is 
an income from the consumption of foreign nations to the whole 
kingdom, and not a saving of some by means of expences of others 
of our own people. The former enriches a nation the latter leaves 
it just as it was. 

It is time now to take a view of our condition since the revolution, 
which was heaving ^ the taxes on our lands every year ; but during 

^ 29 & 30 Car, n, c. I, the Act of 1678 for prohibiting French imports. 

2 The text is perhaps here at fault. 
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the two French wars it continued two thirds of the time 4s. in the 
pound. This reduced the owners, such as w^ere fairly rated, to |- 
of their former revenue. The excise on beer doubled, and great 
excises besides on malt hops and cyder as also on candles, soap, salt, 
leather with many other English goods consumed by our own people. 

And as to foreign goods, the very customs of Portugal wines, 
which are most favoured, almost quadruple to those on the most 
favoured wines in the reign of King Charles ; and as to most other 
foreign goods we are got to 2d. and 3^. subsidys and many other 
additional duties. Even our woolen manufactures consumed at 
home have noCescaped by reason of some duties that have been laid 
on several ingredients, which perhaps may amount to near one per 
cent on our own consumption of all those manufactures. At the 
same time we have been kinder to foreign nations by taking off the 
old subsidy from the exportation of woollen goods which perhaps 
was 2 per cent of the real value exported ; but as fo¥ brandy the 
customs and excise of it run so very high that almost none is fairly 
imported. 

The thing aggravated here is that revenues left to the land owners 
are very much diminished and the charges of every one’s subsistence 
increased : this is the dark side this account. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, £14 or 15,000,000 has been annually 
paid abroad by the government during our two French wars to the 
subsistence of armies in foreign countries and to foreign princes for 
subsidys (this will amount to near 30 millions) and all this without 
exhausting our whole treasures. 

So farr from it that even Englishmen have advanced and lent to 
the government since the revolution above 40 millions on the credit 
of severall acts of parliament, and are even now creditors to the 
publick in that summe, and probably in 4 or 5 million more, if our 
foreign creditors have taken advantage of our publick funds and sold 
out the last mentioned value. 

In the mean time all the debts secured by the afoi'esaid funds are 
advanced some of them near 20 per cent above the parr of the 
summes originally lent to the publick not excepting those ver}^ debts 
which may be paid of with the very summes that were first lent , and 
to this after a reduction of one per cent of the annual interest, and 
even still during ^ a still farther reduction, it is hard to conceive 
there can be less then a million without interest attending on every 
20 millions secured as aforesaid ready to purchase under so great 
disadvantages if there were not purchasers more than sellers of that 
value they would hardly be able to keep the publick debts so much 
above their real value. This very thing is sufficient to account for 
an increase of more than 2 millions in the kingdom to keep a debt of 
50 millions so much above the parr of the debt. 

But are the lands reduced by these loans below the value they 
bore in the reign of Charles II ? They paid no taxes for many years 
before the decease of that prince, yet the fee simple was rarely sold 
for no more than 20 years’ purchase. They are not freed from their 
taxes yet and there is no great prospect of their being freed for some 
years to come, and yet they are sold every day for 4 or 5 years’ 
^ MS. here has * of,* 
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purchase more than they were in that reign. This I am humbly of 
opinion will hardly be accounted for, if there is not in the nation, 
ready to be laid out on lands, a million more without interest to 
every 20 millions value of lands then there was in the reign of King 
Charles II ; and this, supposing the whole rent in England to be 
10 millions per annum or 200 millions the fee simple, will require 
that the summe without interest aU over England attending the 
purchases of rents should be 10 millions more then it was then. 

But this is not the whole improvement of the landed interest. 
Let a man survey the new buildings within the bills of mortality 
since the Revolution where there were none before, and perhaps he 
will be convinced that they amount to one 5th part of the whole. 
Let him but view the many stately new streets, the many magnificent 
squares I persuade myself he will allow them to exceed 5 or 6 of the 
greatest citys in England, London only excepted ; but if they 
should amount to no more than 10,000 new houses and every house 
with the furniture to £1000, yet even these buildings and their 
furniture would require a stock of 10 millions more then was in the 
nation in the reign of Charles II ; and what occasion of so many 
new houses if there was not an increase of our people, and what 
can this be owing to but the increase of our trade and the regulation 
of it since the Revolution ? Not to say anything of the liberty of 
conscience which has been allowed from that time and the great 
improvements in other parts of the kingdom. 

I proceed next to the increase of our trade both foreign and 
domestick. Our exports are 2 or 3 millions more now then they 
were in the reign of King Charles 11 . A remarkable instance is 
given of this before with respect to our woollen manufactures, the 
exportation of which was above double in 1699 of the last 

year of that prince. Our exportation of sugar, tobacco, East India 
goods and many other things both English and foreign is pro- 
digiously encreased since that time, so that I cannot rate the 
increase of our whole exports at less than 2 or 3 millions per annum. 

And as for our domestick trade, we have retrieved some old 
manufactures that were just expiring, particularly that of silk, 
which we make annually [to] a greater value than we before imported. 
We have erected others entirely new to England, such as linnen, 
spirits, white paper and the like. By what we have and by what 
we have new begun we save ourselves the payment of above a 
million yearly to foreign nations for the consumption of our people. 

I doe not see how I can value the increase of our stocks both in 
our foreign and domestick trade at less then 3 or 4 millions. 

To all this I ought to add the vast increase of luxury in the 
nation which must suppose a greater income to support it. 

Near as much wine drank now as formerly at double the price 
to the consumer by reason of the high duties, though not so much 
to the kingdom because purchased in the countries which are 
contented to take our manufactures in exchainge, which we could 
not before get off in those countries. 

The linnen we now use is as dear or dearer to the consumer, 
whether made by ourselves or purchased from Germany under the 
present high duties, as, when we were supplied by France ; but 
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with this difference, that we paid in bullion for what we bought 
in France, for what is made by our own people we pay nothing to 
any foreign country, and for what is bought in Germany we pay 
with our manufactures. 

Our own wrought silks are dearer to the English consumer then 
those we bought in France, but not so great an expence to the 
nation. The latter the nation paid for with the bullion ; of the 
former we purchase the materials with our manufactures and the 
labour is our own. 

Without doubt the cambricks and lawns we buy from Flanders 
are dearer to the consumer than the muslins were from the East 
Indies ; but for these we paid foreign coin, the former are purchased 
with our manufactures, 

French brandy as will goe much farther than our own spirits 
was much cheaper to the consumer ; but the former was purchased 
with our money, the latter is our own manufacture. * 

Now let any man but add the luxury of coaches, equipages, 
furniture and abundance of other expences under the severe duties 
which have been imposed since the revolution as so many sumptuary 
laws, and he will be convinced that the very encrease of the expences 
of every one must amount to a great annual sum ; and can there 
be this increase of our expences without an increase of riches ? 

But to lay no great stress upon this last article of our luxury I 
have enumerated as many others as add more then a hundred 
millions to the value of the nation beyond what it was in the reign 
of King Charles II, not reckoning into either the increase of the 
value of publick stocks beyond the par of national debts, or of the 
value of lands beyond what they might have been bought for since 
the Revolution. 

Doubtless we are greatly beholden to the laws and duties since 
the Revolution, not for lessening the expences of our whole people, 
but for disabling them to increase their expences equally with 
their riches, and particularly for restraining as much as possible 
such foreign consumption as exhausted the treasures of the kingdom 
and obstructing our trading with those who have since paid us a 
very great annual bailance. 

But now the question is whence came this additional value of an 
hundred millions and upwards to the capital stock of the nation ? 
I will take leave to answer : 

1st, it is not likely that a great deal, if any of it, could come to 
the landed interest, though that receives a very great share of the 
benefit by the prodigious rise of the value of the lands ; and I 
verily believe if the summe lo or 15 millions of the publick debts 
should come to be paid of and to be distressed for want of interest, 
as the publick securitys should decrease, the value of lands would 
rise as high in England as in any country in Europe. Yet at 
present I think the gentlemen have contributed very little to increase 
the value of their %wn estates. 

Before the Revolution they generally made their rents and their 
expences even ; all the savings any of 'em made, with all that were 
made by the whole trading interest, were but just sufficient to 
bailance the extraordinary expences of such as had run out their 
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estates, and to keep up the value of lands to 20 years purchase or 
thereabouts. 

And can it be thought they have been able to doe more since 
the revolution when the taxes of their lands have excised so much 
from their annual rents, when the high duties on so many con- 
veniences of life have rendered their subsistence so much dearer, 
when their means are lessened and the charges of their subsistence 
increased ? 

It's rather to be feared that more gentlemen by not abating 
their former manner of living, have spent their estates, than 
suspected that more have saved to purchase, or even to confribute 
the share they did before towards keeping up the former value of 
lands. 

I don’t know whether the industry of their tennants by foreign 
grass, turnips, and, otherwise may not have made improvements 
upon gentlehien’s estates equal to all the taxes they have paid ; 
and whether they may not by such means have been enabled to 
keep greater flocks of sheep which may perhaps account in some 
measure for greater exportations of our woolen manufactures since 
the Revolution then were ever known before ; and if gentlemen 
have taken advantage of this and raised the rents of their tennants, 
yet this is ail the advantage they have made. 

For still their annual expences remain increased by ail the high 
duties on their consumption of English but especially on foreign 
goods. They generally spent as much and as fast as their rents 
will give them leave ; saving does not seem to be their tailent, 
and I question very much whether the whole landed interest hath 
saved enough since the Revolution besides what serves to keep up 
the old value of lands to contribute looth part of the aforesaid 
addition to the capital stock of the kingdom. 

2diy, such as manufacture or import for the consumption of our 
own people with the several tradesmen, shop-keepers and retailers 
that sell for them are generally more parsimonious than the gentle- 
men ; but yet they were able to doe no more in the reign of King 
Charles II, by their superlucration over and above all their own 
expences, then to contribute their share with other saving people 
to buy the estates of such gentlemen as had run out of them by 
their extravagancies and to keep up lands to their old value. 

Neither are they very able to doe more now. It is not very 
likely they can sell more to the consumption of our own people 
now under the late increase of duties than they did when our own 
product and manufactures paid no excises and foreign goods but 
very small customs. The new duties if they have not very much 
lessened our home consumption have undoubtedly prevented its 
increase. They cannot sell more goods therefore to our own 
consumption ; nor is it likely they can sell the same goods for more 
proffit ; indeed they sell at higher prices by the whole new duties, 
but those duties they have paid themselves^ so this increase of 
their prices when they sell is no increase of their profit ; and, 
if the people 'that manufacture or import or sell for the con- 
sumption of England, can sell no more on this account nor for more 
proffit than they did in the reign of Charles ^II, their income by 
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our domestick trade can be no greater now then they were then, 
neither can their savings be greater. On the contrar>^ one would 
think they should be less, since the annual expences of every trader 
to the consumption of England are very much encreased by the 
several new duties on his own consumption. 

Upon the whole matter, the traders to our home consumption 
only have no greater incomes by this trade now then before the 
revolution ; they are obliged to live at greater expences since by 
the several new duties and excises ; therefore with all their 
parsimony (which, God knows, is not very great in the present 
age among any sort of people) their savings now can be no greater 
then they were before the Revolution. 

Their savings were no more then served to purchase some of the 
estates that extravagant persons had necessiated themselves to 
sell, and to contribute their part to the keeping up lands to their 
old value, therefore nothing of the above-mentioned Vast increase 
of riches hath come from these people. 

To this I will add that the consumption of England cannot add 
one single shilling to the riches of the nation, therefore all the 
product of our lands, all the manufactures of our people, all sorts 
of goods whether foreign or domestick which are sold to our home 
consumption, add nothing to our nches by selling to this con- 
sumption. One man may raise himself a very great estate, but 
it is out of anotner man expences ; still the riches of the kingdom 
are not increased, there is not one shilling more in the whole nation. 
It is just ^ the same as if 4 or 5 men were to come into a room every 
one with his hundred pound and fall to gaming till the whole comes 
into one hand ; there would not be a single shilling more in the 
room. Therefore without being at the least pains to show that 
the traders to our consumption save no more now than they did 
formerly, I might have afhnned absolutely that they have contri- 
buted nothing to the vast increase of the national riches above- 
mentioned ; whence then must have come this addition of more 
then a hundred millions to the capital value of the nation ? It 
remains therefore that : 

3dly, it must come from the ballance of our foreign trade. 

Our own consumption of the product of our lands and the manu- 
facture of our people and all other goods, whether foreign or 
English, may serve to pass the estates from one hand to another 
from the most extravagant to the most saving, as is shown before, 
but it does not add one sixpence to the riches of the kingdom. 

On the contrary our own consumption of foreign goods (if it 
exceeds the value of goods exported and consumed in foreign 
countries) and of all other foreign gains acquired by freight, fisherys 
or other w^ays, is so far from adding anything to our riches that it 
exhausts the treasure of the nation by carrying a ballance out of 
England in bullion to pay the difference. 

This w^s probablji^^ the case in the reign of Charles II when we 
paid a ballance of near 2 millions to the East Indies, France, 
Sweeden, Denmark and the East Country, and when we were 
reimbursed very little or nothing of that summe from Holland, 

1 MS. *gest.' ■ 
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Flanders, Germany and Portugal ; and it is impossible to imagine 
. that all the ballance we could receive from other countries together 
with all foreign gains whatsoever could be sufficient to reimburse 
us the ballance we paid to those I have first mentioned. It is 
certain then England did not increase in riches in that reign. 

It follows, therefore, that the visible increase of the nation’s 
riches which has been made since the Revolution can have pro- 
ceeded from nothing else but the ballance annually due to us on 
our whole foreign trade. 

This and nothing else can be pretended to be saved of the income 
of our whole people from their annual expences. * 

To this alone we owe those vast summes we have paid abroad 
to our foreign war without exhausting the treasures of the kingdom. 
This whole foreign charge I have computedbefore at £1,4 or 1,500,000 
per annum which in the space of 20 years at the length of those 
warrs will a^nount to 29 millions. If foreign nations never were 
creditors to our funds above 10 millions and if they have sold to 
Englishmen since the last peace the value of 4 or 5 millions, the 
English nation has paid abroad to this charge 23 or 24^ millions, 
yet without exhausting our treasures. This value therefore must 
have been paid by the annual ballance of our trade. 

To this we owe the vast summes which Englishmen have advanced 
and lent to the Government since the Revolution, 40 millions at 
least at the end of the last warr, and 4 or 5 millions more if foreigners 
have sold so much of the publick debts to Englishmen since that 
time. 

To this we owe all the money that lies dead or without interest 
(which I have supposed to be two millions at least) purely to purchase 
publick debts, and which has been able to raise their value near 
20 per cent above par, after so great a reduction of the publick 
interest and during the common apprehension of a still farther 
reduction. 

To this we owe all the money that lies dead and ready to purchase 
lands (which I have supposed to be 10 millions more then we had 
before) which has raised the value of lands 4 or 5 years beyond their 
old value while they are yet loaded with heavy taxes. 

To this we owe the very great improvement made in building 
and furniture which I suppose to amount to such another summe 
as the last. 

To this we owe the increase in our stock both in foreign and 
domestick trade, which I persuade myself cannot be less than 3 
millions, considering the vast increase of our exportation and 
manufactures. 

All these summes jo3med together will amount to above 100 
millions, which I think could not have come to England otherwise 
than by ballance of our foreign trade, which therefore I think must 
have been at least as great to our advantage taking one year with 
another ever since the revolution as I have made it for 21 years of 
that time per Table 5. 

This ballance or increase of the national riches I conceive has 
been gained by our foreign trade since the revolution, besides the 
‘ increase of the value of the pubhck funds and of lands and houses 
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which may [amount] to 50 or 60 millions more, but this sumfne I 
will reckon but a nominal or imaginary increase of the nation's 
riches, though it certainly enables every creditor to the publick 
funds, and every landed person to sell in proportion for so much 
more than he could doe before. 

The riches acquired by the ballance of our foreign trade may by 
the extravagances, expences or ill fortune of the people by whom they 
are acquired have been played into the hands of those that are 
more saving and parsimonious ; for example the landed interest 
has some share in acquiring this ballance by the vast increase and 
exportation of our woolen manufactures and other product of our 
lands ; but as most landed persons generally make their rents and 
expences even, and as a great part of their rents has been paid to 
the publick, and their whole consumption is become dearer by 
the new excises and customs, that part of the ballance they have 
acquired is generally come into the hands of people, that know 
better how to keep it. 

Our poor acquired a more considerable part of this ballance, by 
working the manufactures that were exported for it ; but these 
are the people that generally live from hand to mouth and especially 
since the many new duties on their consumption, so that their 
part of this ballance always comes into richer hands. 

The merchants that exported the overplus.’ of goods by which 
this ballance became due acquired a great part of it by foreign 
gains yet many of them have been forced to part with it to more 
saving hands. 

But into whatsoever hands this vast increase of our national 
gain is at last come, it is plain it could not otherwise be acquired 
than by the ballance of our foreign trade. 

And why is this ballance so much in our favour now when before 
the revolution it was always against us or at least not in our 
favour ? 

This is owing to our less consumption of foreign manufactures 
and a greater exportation of goods whether of our own or foreign 
nations. By the former we have less to pay to foreign nations, by 
the latter the more to receive from them. Both turn the advantages 
on our side. 

There is no living without the consumption of the immediate 
necessarys and conveniencies of life, but there is difference between 
our consumption of foreign goods and those of our own growth and 
manufacture ; for the consumption of our own we pay nothing to 
foreign nations, for the consumption of foreign goods we must pay 
the value of them to the countrys from whence they are imported, 
and in like manner the foreign nations must pay us for their con- 
sumption of goods they receive from us. 

First then it is certain the less our consumption of foreign goods 
we are the less indebted to foreign nations, but how comes our 
consumption of foreign goods to be less since then it was before 
the revolution? ** 

I answer this is owing to the high duties that have been laid 
upon them. These have brought down our French consumptiQn 
to almost nothing, at most to less then a sixth part of what it was 
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befoire, so that where we formerly paid a million or more to the 
baUance of our trade with France, the ballance is little or nothing 
now between the two nations, or rather France pays as much to 
us as we do to France. The high duties on the East India goods 
have very much lessened our consumption of some of the East 
India manufactures and the. use of others that have been totally 
prohibited in England, so that we certainly pay a great deal less 
for our own East India consumption then we did before. The 
high duties since the Revolution have had the same effect on many 
other foreign goods. Consequently these duties are so many 
sumptuary laws they have very much lessened our foreign con- 
sumption and with it the great payments the nation made on that 
account, by which means our treasures are kept at home. This 
was not the case in the reign of Charles II, when the foreign ministers 
made perpetual complaints to the members of the English parlia- 
ment that assisted France to destroy them (by selling our 
treasures for her luxury) as effectually as if we had done it with our 
fleets and armies. 

But 2dly, though the Revolution has helped to save our treasures 
at home more then we did before, what has it done to bring us 
more from abroad ? 

First, the Revolution presently brought us in to take our part 
in a war against France and to prohibit the whole French trade, 
which placed us so much in the favour of all our other neighbours 
that they never complained of us taxing their goods in England to 
support our part of the charge of that war. At the same time they 
gave an easy entrance into their countries to all our woollen manu- 
factures and most other goods from England, the consequence of 
which was that our imports did not greatly increase from Germany, 
Holland and Flanders but our exports thither were soon doubled 
and especially the exportation of our woolen manufactures, by 
which we had the greater summes to receive for the increase of 
our exportations and indeed greater then were sufficient to answer 
all our foreign payments to the warr. 

Secondly, but to help on this increase we took of the old subsidy 
from the woollen manufactures at exportation which was about 
2 per cent of the real value. The way to sell the quantitys is 
to^ forbear taxing the exportation, which is visibly increased since 
that was done ; therefore I have thought it a mistake, even since 
the Revolution, that among other foreign goods loaded with high 
duties the necessary foreign materials and ingredients of our woollen 
manufactures have not escaped, for this is a tax on the manufacture, 
and upon the consumption of it as well in foreign nations as in 
England ; but we might more safely tax the consumption of our 
own manufactures at 10 per cent upon ourselves, than at the half 
of I per cent upon foreign nations, for by the high duties on foreign 
goods we ourselves are almost confined to our own, but foreign 
nations are not obliged to use any goods that come from us, and 
we must not think to impose what duties we please upon them, and 
therefore I have often wondered that any subsidys are left to be 
paid on goods whether foreign or English that are exported out of 
England. 
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It is not a time to expect or hope for a remission of duties at 
exportation when the whole publick revenues are little enough in 
conscience to make any tolerable progress in the discharge of 
publick debts ; but if every man was to pay his part of an equivalent 
for such a remission by a tax on everything he eats, drinks or wears, 
whether English or foreign, the whole kingdom and every individual 
man in it would quickly find his account in the great increase of 
our exportations, nay though every man’s consumption was to be 
taxed 10 per cent for every one per cent that should be taken off 
from our exportations, for though by such a tax every man would 
pay the greater prices for his own consumption yet the increase of 
exportations that would be thereby made, and consequently of the 
annual ballance due to England, would so vastly increase the 
importation of bullion, and the circulation of it through all hands 
as would render it more easy for everyone to pay this additional 
expence for his own consumption than it is now t» pay for his 
consumption without it. However we are obliged to the revolution 
which notwithstanding the publick necessitys remitted the old 
subsidy on the w'oolen manufactures, which no doubt has been one 
great cause of the great increase of that exportation. 

Thirdly, in the reign of King Charles II the East India Company 
exported out almost nothing else but bullion, the legislature since 
the Revolution has obliged them to make up a 5th part of their 
exports in our wnollen manufacture. 

Fourthly, but our worke was not yet completed till our treaty 
with Portugal concerning their wines and our clot h,^ in consequence 
of which each was to be the most favoured to the other in those 
articles respectively ; and the consequence has been that we have 
bought more of Portugal, yet no more wines of all countries, then 
we did before and yet exported and sold a much greater value of 
our woollen manufactures. ■ . 

Fifthly, to a maritime and trading nation as we are naval stores 
such as iron, masts, hemp, pitch and tarr are absolutely necessary 
.and, if they are not of, our own, growth or manufacture, we, .must 
Euy and import them ' from . other nations 'though; we export so 
much' 'of our 'own,' treasures to make the- purchase.. These 'things ■ 
we always imported, from' the East' 'Country, which consumes but 
little of our exports, and these .alwa.ys. made a great ballance against 
'.'US' in .Denmark, Norw.ay, , Sweden, Russia and the rest ,of the: East 
Country '.'. be'fore. the revolution., ■ The .■ legislature since, by the 
encouragement it has given, has opened a great trade of pitch and 
tarr to our provinces on the continent of America where all our 
purchases are made by manufactures and other goods exported 
out of England ; this has greatly lessened the importation of pitch 
and tarr from the East Country and in proportion has increased the 
like importation from our o^vn plantations, and consequently has 
very much lessened the ballance annually due to the former and 
encreased the expo^ation of goods to the latter, and not only kept 
so much treasures at home but enlarged the marketts for our own 
goods abroad ; and the case would be much more so, if like 
encouragements were given, for'the; importation of all other naval 
The Methuen Treaty of 1703, 
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stores' from our own plantations. We might in time not only 
bring the imports and exports between us and the East Countries 
to an equality to save payments of great annual summes to the 
latter, but greatly increase the marketts of our manufactures and 
other goods in our own plantations ; besides that we should be 
always sure of being supplyed with naval stores from the latter, 
which are subject to Great Brittain, a part of ourselves and never 
likely to quarrel with us, whereas we are not always sure of having 
the former our friends. They have been our enemies and put us 
to very great inconveniencys for want of naval stores, which is the 
very foundation of our foreign trade. 

But it would be highly unreasonable to expect that the legislature 
when almost all the publick revenues are appropriated to the pay- 
ment of publick debts and are little enough for that purpose, 
should grant further encouragements out of those very revenues 
for other naval stores to be imported from our own plantations, 
or even that it should continue the bounty to the importation of 
pitch and tarr from those countries. No, if we would be independent 
of the East Country with respect to allow our naval stores, every 
man must think of bearing his own part in the bounty that is to be 
given for it and nothing else can raise a sufficient bounty but a 
farther tax of every man's consumption both of English and foreign 
goods, to compleat this happy work. However the legislature has 
made a good begginning by the bounty hitherto given to pitch and 
tarr of our own plantations, and not only saved us making vast 
annual payments in that article, but vastly increased our exportation 
of goods from England on that account. 

Lastly, the high duties since the revolution have not only lessened 
our consumption of foreign goods but saved us great annual pay- 
ments in foreign countries, and occasioned the erecting several 
manufactures which were not in England before, for the con- 
sumption of which we pay nothing out of England, such as linnen, 
spirits and white paper, as is already shown, but have also been the 
cause of encreasing our exportations beyond whatever they were 
before. 

The high duties on French wines together with the Portugal 
treaty, that they shall be always J higher then those of that country, 
have helped us to a new market for our woollen manufactures, 
greater then all the markets we ever had, for all sorts of goods 
exported out of England into France. 

The high duties on French linnen and East India muslins have 
indeed something increased our consumption of linnen imported 
from Gennany, Flanders and Holland, to supply what, is wanting 
of our own linnen manufacture to the consumption of our own 
people ; but then at the same time they have been the cause of 
such an increase of the consumption of our woolen manufactures 
and other goods exported out of England in the last mentioned 
countries as may be said to exceed the ballai].ce we ever paid to 
France and the East Indies joined together. 

It appears therefore that the high duties (since the Revolution) 
on foreign goods have hindered a vast consumption of them and 
vast payments abroad on that account, and not only this but they 
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have so enlarged our exportations to that degree as to render the 
ballance due to us per table 15 not at all incredible. 

But what now is become of this vast ballance ? is there so much 
more gold or silver in the kingdom than was before the revolution ? 
To this is answered : 

First, as we said before 24 or 25 millions of this vast ballance have 
been paid to the foreign charges of our warrs since the revolution ; 
but, as it appears before, these foreign payments did not visibly 
exhaust the treasures of the nation, it is certain they were first 
gained by our trade before they could be paid oMay to our warrs. 

Secondly, we see the vast services of plate in every rich family, 
and there are a great many more rich familys in England than were 
ever known in England before the Revolution, as apears by the 
revenues paid out of the publick to our people, almost sufficient to 
rival the landed interest, and whence this vast increase of the 
nation’s stock of dead plate is as much an increase (?f the nation’s 
treasures as if they were all current coin. 

We see in almost every magnificent house the most celebrated 
foreign pieces of the ancient painters. Italy has been ransackt 
for these paintings as well as most other countryes. These are 
entered among our other imports but sworn down to almost no 
value at all by the importers, though ’tis well known they are 
highly valued in the countries from whence they come. They are 
as lasting as other treasures and increase in value with their age, 
and whence came we by these treasures but by the balance of our 
foreign trade ? 

Diamonds and other jewels are as durable treasures as gold or 
silver and are accounted riches in every country in the world. Now 
if anyone shall doubt of our increase in these treasures let him but 
repair to the ring, the circles of our theatres, and the assemblies 
of the ladies, and he will soon be convinced of his mistake ; he will 
see the ornaments of few ladies almost of value enough to maintain 
armies ; he will often see a merchant’s wife or daughter sparkling 
with as mail}?' diamonds as would formerty have served a dutchess 
and how came the kingdom to be possessed of ail these jewells ? 

It is certain that all of them as well as other dead stock of plate 
and paintings are part of the returns of the ballance of our trade, 
but': 

Thirdly besides so vast a part of the ballance which has been 
paid abroad to foreign wmrrs, besides all that increase of plate, 
jewells, and other dead stock imported from abroad which neither 
adds nor aims at any annual interest, must there not still remain 
in England a very considerable part of these summs which have 
purchased such vast estates in the publick funds, must there not 
be very great summes of money in distress for want of interest that 
have been able to raise these funds so much above the par of the 
principal advanced and lent the government ? Must there be not 
very great summes^ in distress for interest to raise the purchases of 
all the lands in England 4 or 5 years value of their yearly rents 
more than was ever given for them before, and especially under 
the continuance of heavy taxes ; have all those new summes not 
known to ages before the revolution, which have built and furnished 
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so many pallaces left the kingdom ? Or rather were they not ail 
paid to the workman and now circulating among the people ? And 
are there not greater summes wanting interest ready to purchase 
every new house that is offered to sale and to keep up this accquired 
value ? Is there not also much more money in England as will 
answer the increase of stock both in foreign and domestick trade, 
the increase of our manufactures at home and of our exportations 
to foreign countries ? Will the same quantity of coin that served 
England in the reign of King Charles II answer all the increase of 
occasions for it, and not only this but the increase of the luxury and 
universal expences of the people since that time ? All these things 
are so many concurrent evidences that the increase of money in 
England is equal to all the summes that have been coined in the 
mint and to ail the summes of foreign coin that are now current in 
the nation; 

and « 

Lastly so vast an increase of the current coin of the kingdom so 
vast an increase of our plate and jewellsand other foreign treasures, 
and yet such charges paid in the meantime abroad to our foreign 
warrs, are next to a demonstration that I have not exceeded the 
truth in the ballance I have given in Table 15. 
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Table 2 



From Christmas 1698 

to Christmas 1699 




Goods exported to 

East India 

and 

. Turkey . 


£380,312 

S 

I 

Foreign coin to do. 


* 




840,251 

7 

6 

Both added together are the total paid 

for goods bought 




from these countries 



. 


£1,220,563 

« 

15 

7 

To jyoo 


To lyoi 


To iyo2 


To lyoj 


;£ 365 .i 54 0 

6 

£361,150 

14 

I 

£207,054 11 

I 

£371,765 

13 

1 1 

805.793 

6 

726,461 

10 

0 

410,826 10 

0 

452.052 

0 

0 

;£i,I 70,948 

0 

£1,087,612 

4 

I 

£617,881 I 

I 

£823,817 

13 

1 1 

To iyo4 


To J7C 

>5 


To iyo6 


To lyoy 


£325,294 15 

10 

£117,448 

2 

10 

£278,699 14 

4 

£57,386 

8 

5 

303,011 14 

2 

174.593 

5 

0 

231,665 10 

0 

313,283 

0 

0 

£628,306 10 

0 

£292.041 

7 

10 

£510,365 4 

4 

£370,283 

8 

5 

To iyo8 


To jyog 


To lyio 


To i; 



£416,327 2 

5 

£168,908 

8 

II 

£544,000 7 

9 

£151,916 

15 

8 

362,459 II 

3 

515.281 

0 

0 

229,565 2 

6 

357.S30 

0 

0 

£778,786 13 

8 

£684,189 

S 

II 

£773.565 10 

3 

£509,746 

15 

“8 

To iyi2 


To iyi3 


To iyi4 


To iyj5 


£624,9.12, 2 

9 

£252,895 

5 

6 

£230,615 15 

3 

£218,106 

19 

7 

157.423 ,14 

0 

333,632 

7 

6 

207,053 12 

6 

402,086 

I 

3 

£782,335 16 

9 

£586,527 

13 

0 

£437,669 7 

9 

■ £620,193 

0 

TO 

■ To jy 16 


To tyiy 


To lyiS 


7 o 17x9 


£384,277 7 

■5 

£354.291 

14 

8 

£86,723 15 

' 3 

£407,893 

12 

9 

■' 400,478, 17 

6 

801,837 

5 

0 

479.787 0 

0 

514,201 

15 

0 

£784,756 4 

IT 

£1,156,128 

19 

8 

£566,512 15 

3 

£922,095 

7 

9 
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Table 3 

From Christmas 1698 to Chnstmas 1699 

Total of the imports from East India and Turky according 

to inspectors’ books ...... £973,599 4 10 

Value of imports purchased at the cost of England per 

2 deducted . ....... 1,220,563 15 7 

Leaves the remainder to be accounted either as over- 
valuation^ or value purchased by foreign gains and 
not by England 


To lyoo 


To 1701 


To 1702 

To 1703 


£1,090,804 0 

0 

;£l, 148,799 10 

0 

£571.557 6 6 

£676,339 11 

2 

1,170,948 2 

0 

1,087,612 4 

I 

617,881 I I 

823,817 13 

II 




£61.187 5 

II 





To 1704 


To 17 os 


To 1706 

To 1707 


£1,236,291 0 

0 

;£442,849 9 

2 

£884,027 10 9 

£373.568 18 

10 

628,306 10 

0 

292,041 7 

10 

510,365 4 4 

370,669 8 

5 

£607,984 10 

0 

£150,808 I 

4 

£373,662 6 5 

£2,899 10 

5 

To 1708 


To i7og 


To 1710 

To 1711 


£900,678 5 

7 

£863,142 16 

9 

£259,876 5 II 

£1,137,005 16 

9 

778,786 13 

8 

684,189 8 

II 

773,565 10 3 

509,746 15 

8 

£121,891 II 

II 

£178,953 7 

10 


£627,259 I 

I 

To 1712 


To 1713 


To 1714 

To 171S 


;£498,3ii 13 

II 

£1,455,744 7 

3 

£1,294,205 16 II 

£891,847 14 

7 

782,335 16 

9 

586,527 13 

0 

437»^<59 7 9 

620,193 0 

10 


• 

£869,216 14 

3 

£856,536 9 2 

£271,654 13 

9 

To 1716 


To 1717 


To 1718 

To 1719 


^533,686 4 

8 

£877,992 4 

10 

£1,760,196 0 II 

£705,034 8 

9 

784,756 4 

II 

1,156,128 19 

8 

566,512 15 3 

922,095 7 

9 


;£i,I93,683 5 8 
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Table 4 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Exported to Africa and Madera per inspector’s books . 04,036 7 o 

Imported from do. to England per said books . . 21,523 18 ii 

Remains ballance due to England per said books . . £82,512 8 i 


To lyoo 


To ly 

01 


To iyo2 


To jyoj 


£167.303 

17 

9 

£144.943 

ig 

9 

£109,683 

II 

7 

£126,237 

0 

II 

27,417 


6 

22,689 

8 

6 

34.494 

16 

8 

19.135 

13 

3 

£139,886 

10 

3 

£122,254 

II 

3 

£73,188 

14 

II 

£107,101 

7 

8 

To iyo4 


To lyoj 


To iyo 6 


To ly 

oy 


£100,464 

I 

7 

£84,603 

3 

4 

£63.302 

9 

2 

£ 9 (>A 97 

13 

5 

18,651 

12 

II 

16,964 

16 

10 

7.345 

I 

8 

10,917 

II 

10 

£81,812 

8 

8 

£67,638 

6 

6 

£55,957 

7 

6 

cK 

00 

9. 

00 

0 

I 

7 

To iyo 8 


To lyog 


To lyio 


To lyii 


£84,068 

10 

0 


2 

I 

£86.777 

19 

5 

£76,197 

0 

I 

9,908 

II 

7 

6,252 

5 

2 

20,972 

10 

7 

10,881 

13 

I 

£74.159 

18 

5 

£69,593 

16 

II 

£65.805 

8 

10 

£65,515 

7 

0 

To iyi2 


To 1713 


To jyi4 


To lyxs 


£73.180 

3 

4 

£199,963 

■ 2 

9 

£143,363 

13 

5 

£109.476 

15 

4 

13,602 

II 

8 

13.526 

19 

5 

30,716 

II 

I 

37.246 

6 

3 

£59,577 

II 

8 

£186.436 

3 

4 

£112,647 

2 

4 

£72.230 

9 

I 

To iyi 6 


To lyiy 


To lyiS 


To lyig 


£203,061 

10, 

8 

£193.991 

6 

3 

£159,825 

12 

10 

£157,896 

4 

9 

36,070 

18 

9 

23,274 

17 

5 

28,903 

i2 

II 

24,419 

4 

' 2 

£166,990 

II 

II 

£170,716 

8 

10 

£130,922 

9 

II 

£133,477 

0 
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Table 5 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

The whole value paid by England to Antigua, Barbadoes, 

Carolina, Jamaica, Mountserat, Nevis, St. Christophers, 

Virginia, Maryland, West Indies in general, by goods 
exported to those countrys per inspector’s books . £sS 9 ,o^s 
Per ballance due from Africa and Maderas per Table 4 . 82,512 

Per annual value not exceeding half that ballance paid per 

Irish and American provisions ..... 41,256 

Per total of foreign coin exported to Africa, Maderas and 

said plantations . . . . . . . 1,558 

Added together is the total paid per England for goods 

bought from the said plantations .... ;£6S4,382 


To lyoo 

r 

To lyoi 


To iyo2 

To lyoj 


,^517, 538 6 

0 

£552,841 

0 

5 

£337,718 

10 0 

£493,977 

0 

7 

139,886 10 

3 

122,254 

II 

3 

75,188 

14 II 

107,101 

7 

8 

69,943 5 

I 

61,127 

5 

. 7 

37»594 

7 5 

53,550 

13 

10 

4,985 0 

0 

7>054 

10 

0 

L330 

G 0 

200 

0 

0 

£732,553 I 

4 

£743,227 

7 

3 

£451,831 

12 4 

£654,829 

2 

I 

To 1/04 


To ly 

05 


To jyo6 

To lyoy 


£371, 18 

7 

£531,726 

12 

0 

£362,666 

9 5 

£554,420 

18 

5 

81,812 8 

8 

67,638 

6 

6 

55 i 957 

7 5 

85,580 

I 

7 

40,906 4 

4 

33,819 

3 

3 

27,978 

13 8 

42,790 

0 

9 



. . . 


• 

, . . 


26 

15 

0 

^494.598 II 

7 

£633,184 

I 

9 

£446,602 

10 6 

£682,817 

15 

9 

To iyo8 


To lyog 


To lyio 

To lyii 


£436.652 12 

8 

£527,149 

3 

II 

£385,438 

0 6 

£378,032 

12 

8 

74,159 18 

5 

69,593 

16 

II 

65,805 

8 10 

65,315 

7 

0 

37,079 19 

2 

34,796 

18 

5 

32,902 

14 5 

32,657 

13 

6 

£547.892 10 

0 

£631,539 

19 

3 

£484,146 

3 9 

£476,005 

13 

2 

To iyi2 


To iyi3 


To iyi4 

To lyis 


£489,193 7 

3 

£568,565 19 

7 

£641,186 

6 8 

£623,140 

3 

3 

59,577 II 

8 

186,336 

3 

4 

112,647 

2 4 

72,230 

9 

I 

29,788 15 

10 

93,168 

I 

8 

56,323 

II 2 

36,115 

4 

6 

130 0 

0 

2.929 

5 

0 

2,463 

7 6 

831 

10 

0 

£578,689 14 

9 

£850,999 

9 

7 

£812,620 

7 8 

£732,317 

6 

to 

To iyi6 


To lyiy 


To iyi8 

To lyig 


£712,540 14 

6 

£664,034 

10 

7 

£780,106 

16 8 

£523,202 

10 

7 

166,990 II 

II 

170,716 

8 

10 

130,922 

9 II 

133,477 

0 

7 

83,495 5 

II 

85,358 

4 

5 

65,461 

4 11 

66,738 

10 

3 

4,496 15 

0 

680 

0 

0 

1,160 

2 6 

1,750 

0 

0 

£967,523 7 

4 

£920,789 

3 

10 

£977,650 

14 0 

£725,168 

I 

5 
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Table 6 

From Christmas 169S to Christmas 1699 

Total value of imports from places mentioned in Table 5 

per Inspector’s books £'866,697 13 o 

Total value of imports purchased at the cost of England 

per Table 5 . . . . . . . . 684,382 2 S 


Remains for overvaluations and value purchased by foreign 

gains , . . £;i82,,3I5 10 4 


To lyoo 

£1,155,607 0 

732.353 I 

10 

4 

To lyoi 

£991,313 6 

743.277 7 

5 

3 

To iyo2 
£762,821 0 

451,831 12 

7 

4 

To iyo3 
£784,613 16 
654,829 2 

II 

I 

£'423,253 19 

6 

£248,035 19 

2 

£310,989 8 

3 

£129,784 14 

10 

To iyo4 


To iyo5 


To iyo 6 


To lyoy 


£770,696 13 

3 

3^826,042 12 

5 

£695,449 11 

5 

£§ 35-990 10 

II 

494,598 11 

7 

633,184 I 

9 

446,602 10 

6 

682,817 15 

9 

^£276,098 I 

8 

;£i92,858 10 

8 

£248.847 0 

II 

£153,172 15 

2 

To iyo 8 


To I yog 


To lyio 


To lyii 


£Biy ,666 12 

4 

£929,835 17 

4 

£994,891 13 

I 

£842.880 7 

5 

547,892 10 

3 

631,539 19 

3 

484,146 3 

9 

476,005 13 

2 

£269,774 2 

I 

£;298,295 18 

I 

£510,745 9 

4 

£366,874 14 

3 

To iyi2 


To iyi 3 


To iyi4 


To lyis 


3^1,011,910 14 

0 

;£b 033,377 4 

10 

£1,157,192 12 

1 

£1,205,692 II 

II 

578,689 14 

9 

850,999 9 

7 

812,620 7 

8 

732,317, '6 

10 

£433,220 19 

3 

£182,377 15 

3 

£344.572 4 

5 

£473.375 5 

I 

To jyi 6 


To lyiy ' 


To lyiS 


To lyig 


£1,434,038 3 

0 

£1,546,806 18 

10 

£1,270,326 T 

10 

£1,268,226 0 

5 

967.523 7 

4 

920.789 3 

10 

977,650 14 

0 

72.5,168 I 

5 

£466,514 15 

8 

£626,017 15 

0 

£292,675 7 

10 

£543,057 19 

0 
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• Table 7 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Value paid per exports to Africa and Maderas equal to im- 
ports from those countries . . . . . ^^2 1,523 18 11 


To lyoo 


To 1701 

To 1702 


To 1703 


£27.417 7 

6 

£22,689 8 6 

£34,494 16 

8 

£19,135 13 

3 

To iyo4 


To 1705 

To 1706 


To 1707 


£18,651 12 

II 

£16,964 16 10 

£7.345 I 

8 

£10,917 II 

10 

To 1708 


To lyog 

To 1710 


To 1711 


£9.908 II 

7 

£6,252 5 2 

£20,972 10 

7 

£10,881 13 

I 

To 1712 


To 1713 

To 1714 


To 17 IS 


£13,602 II 

8 

£13,526 19 5 

£30.716 11 

I 

£37,246 6 

3 

To 1716 


To 1717 

To 171S 


To lyig 


£36,070 18 

9 

£23,274 17 5 

£28,903 2 

II 

. £24,419 4 

2 
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Table 8 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Total value of Imports from Canaries, Denmark, Nor- 
way, East Country, Flanders, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Newfoundland, Portugal, Russia, 

Spain, Streights, Sweeden, Venice, Isle Alderney, 

Guernsey, Jersey, Bermudas, Hudson’s Bay, New 
England, New York and Pensilvenia per inspector’s 
books . . . . . . . . , £3,861,386 4 4 

Ten per cent being deducted for overvaluations . . ^^86,138 12 5 


Real value of imports from the said countrys remains . £3,475,247 ii ii 


To lyoo To lyoi To iyo2 To lyoj 


£i. 

723.764 

I 

0 

£3. 

,729,493 

13 

4 

£2. 

,808,898 

15 

5 

£2: 

,789,406 

0 

0 


372.376 

8 

I 


372,949 

7 

4 


280,889 

17 

6 


278, 

940 

12 

0 

£ 3 > 

351.387 

12 

II 

£3, 

356,544 

6 

0 

£2, 

528,008 

17 

II 

£2, 

510. 

465 

8 

0 


To iyo4 



To iyo$ 



To iyo6 



Tc 

) lyoy 


£3. 

,261,163 

18 

3 

£2. 

,666,673 

I 

10 

£2. 

,488,947 

7 

0 

£3. 

,009, 

186 

16 

5 


326,116 

7 

10 


266,667 

6 

2 


248,894 

14 

8 


300, 

918 

13 

7 


. 935>047 

10 

5 


,400,005 

15 

8 

£2 

,240,052 

12 

4 


,708, 

268 

2 

10 


To iyo8 



To I yog 



To lyio 



To lyii 


£2, 

,906,335 

12 

9 

£2 

,661,228 

0 

I 

£2 

,692,016 

14 

5 


,660, 

,116 

4 

10 


290,633 

II 

3 


266,122 

16 

0 


269,201 

13 

5 


266, 

on 

12 

5 


,615,702 

I 

6 

£2 

,395,105 

4 

I 

£2 

,422,815 

I 

0 

£2, 

,394. 

104 

12 

5 


To iyi2 



To lyj 3 



To iyi4 



To iyi5 


£2: 

,769,876 

II 

I 

£3 

,106,692 

10 

8 

£3 

.475,876 

18 

4 

;^3 

, 543 , 

403 

9 

II 


276,987 

13 

2 


310,669 

5 

I 


347,587 

13 

10 


354, 

340 

6 

II 

£2, 

,492,888 

17 

II 

£2. 

-796,023 

5 

7 

£3 

,128,289 

4 

6 

£3 

,189, 

063 

3 

0 


To jyi6 



To lyiy 



To jyi8 



To lyjg 


£4 

,349,806 

15 

7 

£3 

,758,749 

16 

8 

£3 

,436,893 

9 

10 

;£3 

,352, 

,402 

5 

I 


434,980 

13 

6 


375,874 

19 

8 


343,689 

6 

II 


335 , 

,240 

4 

6 

£3 

,914,826 

2 

I 

£3 

,382,874 

17 

0 

£3 

,093,204 

2 

II 

;i 3 

,017, 

,162 

0 

7 
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Table 9 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Total value of exports to Canaries etc., mentioned in 

Table 8 as per inspector’s books . . . . ;£4,997,894 9 5 

Two per cent deducted for double or over entries . 99,957 17 9 

Remains exported the value of . . . . . 4,897,936 ii 8 

Foreign gains fisheries and freight equal at least to 20 per 

cent of fhe last value ..... 979,587 b 4 


To lyoo 


To lyoi 


To jyo2 


To iyo3 


i ‘ 


;^ 5 . 586,453 

10 

9 

£5.955.873 

19 

I 

;£4,252,5II 

19 

3 

£5,304,610 

7 

2 

111,729 

I 

6 

119,117 

9 

6 

85,050 

4 

9 

106,092 

4 

I 

5,474,724 

9 

3 

5,836.756 

9 

7 

4,167,461 

14 

6 

5,198,518 

3 

I 

1,094,944 

^7 

10 

1,167,351 

5 

II 

833,492 

6 

10 

1.039,703 

12 

7 

To iyo4 


To lyos 


To iyo 6 


To lyoy 


£5,489,768 14 

6 

£4,659.791 

II 

3 

£5,609,611 

5 

9 

£5,828,162 

II 

7 

109,795 

7 

5 

93.195 

16 

7 

112.192 

4 

6 

116,563 

5 

0 

5.379.973 

7 

I 

4,566.595 

14 

8 

5,497,419 

I 

3 

5.711.599 

6 

7 

1,075,944 

13 

5 

913.319 

2 

II 

1,099,483 

16 

3 

1,142,319 

17 

4 

To iyo 8 


To lyog 


To jyio 


To lyiT 


£5,711.443 

17 

9 

£5,217,299 

16 

I 

£5,365,770 

6 

I 

£5,433,038 

4 

3 

114,228 

17 

7 

104,345 

19 II 

107,315 

8 

I 

108,660 

15 

3 

5 . 597 > 2 I 5 

0 

2 

5.112,953 

16 

2 

5.258,454 

18 

0 

5.324.377 

9 

0 

1,119,443 

0 

0 

1,022,590 

15 

3 

1,051,690 

19 

7 

1,064,875 

9 

9 

To iyi2 


To lyis 


To iyi4 


To lyis 


£5.754.734 

12 

II 

;f6,052,68o 

I 

I 

£7,112,424 

8 

I 

£5,884,324 

10 

6 

. H 5>094 

13 

10 

121,053 

12 

0 

142,248 

9 

9 

117,686 

9 

9 

5.639.639 

19 

I 

5,931,626 

9 

I 

6,970,175 

18 

4 

5,766,638 

0 

9 

1,127,927 

19 

9 

1,186,325 

5 

9 

1.394.035 

3 

8 

1. 153.327 

12 

I 

To iyi 6 


To lyiy 


To 


To lyig 


£6,346,971 

8 

I 

;£6, 817,299 

16 

10 

£5,297.436 

0 

0 

£5,745,724 

5 

6 

126,939 

8 

6 

136,345 

19 

II 

105,948 

14 

4 

114,914 

9 

8 

6,220,031 

19 

7 

6,670,953 

16 

II 

5,191,487 

5 

8 

5,630,809 

15 

10 

1,244,006 

7 

II 

1.334.190 

15 

4 

1,038,297 

9 

I 

1,126,161 

19 

2 
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Table 10 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Repeats the value of imports in Table 8 as it stands at 
the foot of that Table striped of its overvaluations, 
viz. 10 per cent of the inspector’s value . . £3,475,247 ii ii 

Deducts a value purchased per foreign gains equal to 20 
per cent of our exports to those countries as at the 
foot of Table 9 ...... . 979,587 6 4 

Leaves the remainder as the value of those imports pur- -• 

chased at the cost of England .... £2,495,660 5 7 


To lyoo To lyoi To iyo2 To lyoj 


£5,551.3^7 12 

II 

£3.356,544 

6 

0 

£2,528,008 

17 

II 

;£2, 510,465 

8 

0 

1,014,944 17 

10 

1,167,351 

5 

10 

833.492 

6 

10 

1,039,703 

12 

j 

£1,336,442 15 

I 

£2,189,193 

0 

2 

£1,694,516 

II 

I 

£1,470,761 

15 

5 

To iyo4 


To iyo5 


To iyo6 


To lyoy 


£2,935,047 10 

5 

£2,400,005 

15 

8 

£2,240,052 

12 

4 

£2,708,268 

2 

10 

1,075,994 13 

5 

913,319 

2 

II 

1,099,483 

12 

3 

1,142,319 

17 

4 

£1.859,052 17 

0 

£1,486,686 

12 

9 

£1,140,569 

0 

I 

£1.565.948 

5 

6 

To iyo8 


To jyog 


To lyjo 


To jyii 


£2,664,302 I 

6 

£2,395.105 

4 

I 

£2,422,815 

I 

0 

£2,394.104 

12 

5 

1,119,443 0 

0 

1,022,590 

15 

3 

1,051,690 

19 

7 

1,064,875 

9 

9 

£1,544,859 I 

6 

£1.372.514 

8 

10 

£1.371.124 

I 

5 

£1.329,229 

2 

8 

To iyj2 


To iyi3 


To 1714 


To lyis 


£2,492,888 17 

ii 

£2,796,023 

5 

7 

^3,128,289 

4 

6 

£3,189,063 

3 

0 

1,127,927 19 

9 

1,186,325 

5 

9 

1,394.035 

3 

8 

Li 53»327 

12 

I 

£1,364,960 18 

2 

£1,609,697 19 

10 

£1.734.254 

0 

10 

£2.035.735 

10 

II 

To iyi6 


To lyiy 


To iyi8 


To lyig 


£3,914,826 2 

i 

£3,382,874 

17 

0 

£3,093.204 

8 

II 

£3,017,162 

0 

10 

1,244,006 7 

I I; 

1,334,190 

15 

4 

1,038,297 

9 

I ' 

1,126,161 

19 

2 

£2,670,819 14 

2 

£2,048,684 

I 

8 

£2,054,906 

19 

10 

£1,891,000 

I 

8 
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Table ii 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Repeats the value of imports purchased per England at 
the foot 6i Table 10 from countries mentioned in 
Table 8 ........ 5 7 

Allows the goods bought by England and lost or taken 
coming from those countries and foreign ships sold in 
England to be equal to 10 per cent of that summe 249,566 o 6 


To lyoo 


To lyoi 


To iyo2 


To iyo3 


^[2.336.442 15 

I 

£2,189,193 0 

2 

£1,694,516 II 

I 

£1,470,761 15 

5 

233.644 5 

6 

218,919 6 

0 

169,451 13 

I 

147.076 3 

6 

To IJ04 


To lyos 


To iyo6 


To lyoy 


£1.859,052 17 

0 

;£i, 486,686 12 

9 

£1,140,569 0 

I 

£1.565.948 5 

6 

185.905 5 

8 

148,668 13 

3 

114,056 18 

0 

156,594 16 

6 

To I'; 08 


To I yog 


To lyio 


To lyii 


£1.544.859 I 

6 

£1.372.514 8 

10 

;£i,37I,i24 I 

5 

£1,329,229 2 

8 

154,485 18 

2 

137,251 8 

10 

137,112 8 

I 

123,922 18 

3 

To I'JI2 


To iyi3 


To iyi4 


To jyi5 


;£i,364,96o 18 

2 

£1,609,697 19 

10 

£1.734.254 0 

10 

£2.035,735 10 

II 

136,496 I 

10 

160,969 15 

1 1 

173,426 8 

I 

203.573 II 

I 

To 1716 


To 1717 


To iyi8 


To 17 1 g 


£2,670,819 15 

2 

£2,048,684 I 

8 

£2,054,906 19 

10 

£1,891,000 I 

S 

267,081 19 

6 

204,868 8 

2 

205,490 13 

II 

189,100 0 

2 
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Table 12 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

To come at the value of freight paid by England to foreign 
shipping gives, ist the inspector’s value of imports 
from the islands and continent of America . . £gi 6 ^igo 19 i 

2 dly allowing 24 per cent of that value to every ton divides 

the whole by 24 to give the no. of tons . . . 38,174 12 5 

Thirdly multiply the no. of ton per to give the whole 

value of freights paid to that importation . . 152,698 9 8 

Fourthly sets the 5th part of the value as the whole freight 

paid by England to our plantation shipping . . 30,539 13 ii 

The double of this last summe as the freight paid by England 

to our plantation and all other foreign shipping . 61,079 7 10 


To ijoo 


To lyoi 


To iyo2 


To iyo3 


;£i, 226,70I 

19 

7 

;£i,049,804 12 

I 

;i8i3,756 

13 

I 

£881.237 

16 

0 

51,112 

II 

0 

43.741 17 

0 

33.906 

lO 

0^ 

36.843 

4 

0}| 

204,450 

6 

4 

174,967 8 

8 

135,626 

2 

0 

147,372 

19 

4 

40,890 

6 

4 

34.993 9 

8 

27,125 

4 

5 

29,474 

II 

10 

81,780 

2 

6 

69,986 19 

4 

L 

54.250 

8 

10 

58,949 

3 

8 


To iyo 4 


To iyo 5 



To Tyo6 


To lyt 

oy 


■ £814,491 

16 

II 

£857,538 

16 

I 

£731.745 

5 

3 

£889,709 

12 

3 

33,937 

3 

of 

35.730 

15 

Ol 

8 

30,489 

7 

of 

37,071 

4 

of 

135,748 

12 

8 

142,923 

2 

8 


121,957 

10 

8 

148,284 

18 

8 

27,149 

14 

6 

28,584 

12 

6 


24,391 

10 

I 

29,656 

19 

8 

54.299 

9 

0 

57,169 

5 

0 


48,783 

0 

2 

59,313 

19 

4 

To lyoS 


To lyog 



To lyio 


To lyii 


£884,345 

16 

II 

£91^.057 

II 

10 

£1 

,035,485 

II 

6 

£882,758 

4 

10 

36,847 

14 

oi 

40,585 

14 

of 

43.145 

4 

OiT 

36,781 

II 

o^§ 

147.390 

19 

4 

162,342 

18 

8 


172,580 

18 

4 ' 

147,126 

7 

4 

29,478 

3 

10 

32,486 

II 

8 


34,516 

3 

8 

29,425 

5 

5 

58,956 

7 

8 

64,937 

3 

4 


69,032 

7 

4 , 

58,850 

10 

10 

To iyi2 


To iyi 3 



To iyi4 


To iyi 5 


£1,057,265 

I 

3 : 

£1,104,569 

14 

I 

£i 

,249,956 

9 

8 £1,299,549 

17 

0 

44,052 

14 

oj 

46,023 

14 

of 


52,081 

10 

of 

54,147 

18 

0} 

176,210 

16 

8 

184,094 

19 

0 


208,326 

I 

4 

216,591 

12 

8 

35.242 

3 

4 

36,818 

19 

9 


41,665 

4 

3 

43,318 

6 

6 

70,484 

6 

8 

73,637 

19 

6 


83,330 

8 

6 

86,636 

13 

0 

To iyi6 


To xyiy 



To lyiS 


To lyig 


£1,543,847 

18 

9 ;£i,643,ioo 

8 

10 

£1. 

.396,967 

5 

2 £1,373,505 

9 ' 

I' ' ■ 

64,326 

19 

II 

68,462 

10 

4 


58,206 

19 

4 

57,229 

7 

10 

257.307 

19 

8 

273,850 

I 

4 


232,827 

17 

4 

228,917 

II 

4 

51,461 

II 

11 

54,770 

0 

3 


46,565 

II 

5 

45,783 

10 

3 

102,923 

3 

10 

109,540 

0 

6 


93,133: 

2 

10 

91,567 

0 

6 


% 
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Table 13 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Gives the value of imports from France and Holland as 

per inspector’s books ...... £5Sg,^it 19 i 

And makes a third part of that value equal to all clandestine 


imports 


• 


. 


• 196,437 

6 

4 

To lyoo 


To 1701 


To 1702 


To 1703 


^621, 713 II 

4 

;f645.i97 16 

9 

;£ 5 I 2,893 12 

2 

;^522,430 

9 

7 

207,237 17 

I 

215,065 18 

II 

170,964 10 

8 

174,143 

9 

10 

To 1704 


To 170$ 


To 1706 


To 17 07 


^756,843 3 

II 

£572,209 15 

7 

£622,998 4 

0 

£59^,772 

2 ■ 

8 

252,281 I 

3 

190,736 II 

10 

207,666 1 

4 

198/257 

7 

6 

To 1 7 08 


To I yog 


To lyiQ 


I’o 17JJ 


£699,772 13 

0 

£ 5 ^■ 9 ,A '^5 19 

0 

^£637.447 17 

9 

£649,005 

16 

9 

233*257 II 

0 

173.138 13 

0 

212,482 12 

7 

216,335 

5 

7 

To 1712 


To 1713 


To 1714 


To 17x5 


£605,062 3 

4 

£564^97 13 

6 

;i535.468 8 

4 

£483,715 

19 

0 

201,687 7 

9 

188,165 17 

Ip 

178.489 9 

5 

161,238 

13 

0 


To lyiy To iyi8 

£597.237 9 II ;£ 690 , 353 ^ I 2 

I99»075 ib 7 230,117 13 8 


To iyi6 

597.963 6 8 

199,321 2 2 


To lyig 
^586.936 6 3 

195,645 8 9 
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Table 14 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas i 6 gg 


Repeats the value paid to the East India and Turkey 

per Table 2 . . . . . . . ;£i,22o,563 15 7 

To the plantations in Table 5 value paid per that table 684,382 2 8 

To Africa and Maderas per Table 7 . . . . 21,523 18 ii 

Value of imports purchased per England from all other ^ 

countries per Table 10 ..... 2,495,560 5 7 

Value of goods bought abroad and lost or taken in their 
way to England, also of plantation ships sold in 
England per Table ii . . . . . . 249,556 o 6 

Value of freight paid to plantation and other foreign ship- 
ping per Table 12 ..... . 61,079 7 10 

Value of all clandestine imports bought per England per 

Table 13 196,437 ^ 4 


Amount of all these as the whole value of foreign goods 

bought per England . . . . . . ^^4, 929,2 12 17 5 


To lyoo 

;^i, 770,948 2 o 
132,353 I 4 
27,417 7 6 

2,336,442 15 I 
223,664 5 6 

81,780 2 6 

207,237 17 I 


To lyoi 

£1,087,612 4 I 

743,277 7 3 

22,689 8 6 

2,189,193 o 2 
218,919 19 4 
69,986 19 4 

215,065 18 II 


To iyo 2 
£617,881 I I 
451,831 12 4 

34,494 16 8 

1,694,516 II I 
169,451 13 I 
54,250 8 10 

170,964 10 8 


To iyo 3 
£823,817 13 II 
654,829 2 I 

19,135 13 3 

1,470,761 15 5 

147,076 3 6 

58,949 3 8 

174,143 9 10 


;£ 4 . 789,823 

II 

0 

£4,546,744 

4 

3 

£3,193,390 

13 

9 

£3,348,713 

I 

8 

To jyo4 


To iyo5 


Tq iyo 6 


To jyoy 


£628,306 

10 

0 

£292,041 

7 

10 

£510,365 

4 

4 

£370,669 

8 

5 

494.598 

II 

7 

633,184 

I 

9 

446,602 

10 

6 

682,817 

15 

9 

18,651 

12 

II 

16,964 

16 

10 

7*345 

I 

8 

10,917 

II 

10 

1,859,052 

17 

0 

1,486,686 

12 

9 

1,140,569 

0 

I 

i* 5 <^ 5 » 94 S 

5 

6 

185,905 

5 

8 

148,668 

13 

4 

114,056 

18 

0 

15^*594 

16 

6 

54,299 

9 

0 

57.169 

5 

0 

48,783 

0 

2 

59*313 

19 

4 

252,281 

I 

3 

190,736 

II 

10 

207,666 

I 

4 

198*257 

7 

6 

£3.493.095 

7 

5 

£2,825,451 

9 

4 

£2,475,387 

16 

I 

£3,044,519 

4 

10 

To lyoS 


To Tyog 


To lyio 


To lyii 


£778,786 

13 

8 

£684,189 

8 

II 

£773,565 

10 

3 

£509,746 

15 

8 

547,892 

10 

3 

631,539 

19 

3 

484,146 

3 

8 

476,005 

13 

■2 

9,908 

II 

7 

6,252 

5 

2 

20,972 

10 

7 

10,811 

13 

I 

1.544.859 

I 

6 

1,372,514 

8 

10 

1,371,124 

I 

5 

1,329,229 

2 

8 

154.485 

18 

2 

137*251 

8 

10 

137,112 

8 

I 

132,922 

18 

3 

58,956 

7 

8 

64,937 

3 

4 

69,032 

7 

4 

58,350 

10 

10 

^ 33,257 

II 

0 

173,138 

13 

0 

212,482 

12 

7 

216,335 

5 „ 

7 

£3.328,146 


10 

£3,069,823 

,7 

4 

£3.068,435 

13 

II' „ 

£2.733,971 

19 

3 
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Table 

14 {continued) 





To iyi2 


To 1713 


To 1714 


To 1715 


;^ 782,335 i6 

9 

£586,527 13 

0 

£437,669 7 

9 

;i620,I93 

0 

10 

578,689 14 

9 

850,999 9 

7 

812,620 7 

8 

732,317 

6 

10 

13,602 II 

8 

13.526 19 

5 

30,716 II 

I 

37,246 

6 

3 

1,364,960 18 

2 

1,609,697 19 

10 

1,734,254 0 

10 

2,035,735 

10 

II 

136,496 I 

10 

160,969 15 

II 

173,425 8 

I 

203,573 

II 

I 

70,484 6 

8 

73.637 19 

6 

83,330 8 

6 

86,636 

13 

0 

201,687 7 

9 

188,165 17 

10 

178,489 9 

5 

161,238 

13 

0 

;i3,i48,256 17 

7 

£3,483,525 15 

I 

£3,450,505 13 

4 

£3,876,941 

I 

1 1 

To 1716 


To 1717 


To 1718 


To lyig 


£784.756 4 

II 

;£i,I56,I28 19 

8 

£566,512 15 

3 

£922,093 

7 

9 

967,523 7 

4 

920,789 3 

10 

977,650 14 

0 

725,168 

I 

5 

36,070 18 

9 

23.274 17 

5 

28,903 2 

II 

24,419 

4 

2 

2,670,819 15^ 


2,048,684 I 

8 

2,054,906 19 

10 

1,891,000 

I 

8 

267,081 19 

6 

204,868 8 

2 

205,490 13 

II 

189,100 

0 

2 

102,923 3 

10 

109,540 0 

6 

93,131 2 

10 

91,567 

0 

6 

199,321 2 

2 

199,075 16 

7 

230,117 13 

8 

195,645 

8 

9 

;£ 5 , 028,496 II 

10 

;£4,662,36i 7 

10 

£4,156.713 2 

5 

£4,038,995 

4 

5 
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Table 15 

From Christmas 1698 to Christmas 1699 

Gives the value of exports per Table I . . . ;^5,8i8,5i6iS 2 

Deducts the value bought by England per Table 14 . 4,929,212 17 5 

The remainder is ballance due to England . . . ^889,304 o 9 

To 1700 To 1701 To 1702 To 1703 

;£6,33g,763 7 10 ;£6, 732,468 7 4 £^, 7 ^ 1,339 b 5 o 4 

4^789,823 II o 4,546,744 4 3 3T93>390 13 9 3-348,713 i 8 

£1,549,939 16 10 ;£2, 185,724 3 I £i, 507»948 12 8 £2,69^,232 18 8 

To 1704 To 1705 To 1706 To 1707 

£6,063,204 II 8 £5,202,786 19 8 £6,125,957 18 8 ;^6, 311,170 10 7 

3,493-095 7 5 2,825,451 9 4 2,475,387 16 I 3,044,519 4 10 

;£2,570,io 9 4 3 ;^2.377,335 lo 4 ;£3.65o,570 2 7 ;^3.266,65i 5 9 

To 1708 To 1709 To lyio To 1711 

£<5,433,135 3 5 £5,795,090 6 I ;£6,i69,304 10 ii £5,843,727 D 8 

3,328 ,146 13 IQ 3,069,823 7 4 3,068,435 13 II 2,733, 97 1 19 3 

£3,104,988 9 7 £2,723,2661% 9 £3,100,86817 o £3,109,75518 5 

To 1712 To 1713 To 1714 To 171$ 

£6,731,463 7 0 £6,736,658 9 9 £7,824,541 19 7 £6,591,060 4 8 

3,148,256 17 7 3,483,525 15 I 3,450,505 13 4 3,876,941 I II 

£3,583,206 9 5 £3,253,132 14 8 £4,374,036 6 3 £2,714,119 2 9 

To 17x6 To 2717 To 1718 To X7ig 

£6,908,992 6 o £7,678,913 II 8 £6,197,612 7 I £6,698,022 6 II 

5,028,496 II 10 4,662,361 7 10 4,156,713 2 6 4,038,995 4 5 

£1,880,495 14 2 £3,016,552 3 10 £2,040,899 4 8 £2,659,027 2 6 





CATALOGUE OF STATISTICAL 
MATERIALS 

Introduction 

The following catalogue is arranged in three chronological lists : 

I. The Inspector-Generahs Ledgers. 

IL Abstracts arranged under Countries, and not giving Species 
of Goods. 

III. Returns relating to Particular Countries or Commodities. 

The chronological order is by the beginning of the period covered 
by each document, and when two or more documents begin from 
the same date, a document covering a longer period is entered 
before a document covering a shorter* period. In another column 
are given, where possible, the dates at which the returns were made. 
From this column the chronological order of their compilation can 
be made out, and this will be useful to students who wish to trace 
the course of commercial policy, though the other chronological 
order, in which the list is arranged, is likely to be more generally 
useful, since a greater number of students will probably wish to 
trace the actual amounts of trade itself. Each entry includes a 
reference to the place where the document in question is to be 
found. The titles of printed books are given in italics ^ references 
to manuscripts in roman type. Where two or more references are 
given for the same document it may usually be presumed that the 
information given in the different places is identical ; but this has 
not been checked throughout, so that in some instances one copy 
may contain details not given in another. In the preparation of 
the catalogue the following classes of records and other sources 
have been examined : 

Mamiscripts of the House of Lords, New Series, vols. i-viii (1900- 
2 ^ 3 )* 

Journals of the House of Lords. 

Journals of the House of Commons. 

Reports of Committees of the House of Commons 

Public Record Office : 

Treasury. Miscellanea Various. {T/64, 273-84.).^ T. 70/1205. 
Custom House. Accounts A. Formerly belonging to the 
Board of Trade. 

Board of Trade Miscellanea (B. of T. 6/185, 240-1). 

^ There is in the Public Record Office a typewritten list of the contents 
of this class, which, however, gives less complete information than the present 
iist."^' 
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Colonial Office. C.O. 388/17-42. C.O. 39 C>/ 5 -io> 12. Ind. 
S535 (index to some of the above), formerly C.O. 390/Tx. 

Customs. Inspector-GeneraLs Ledgers, Customs 2. Inspector- 
General's Ledgers, Customs 3. Ledger of Imports and 
Exports, Scotland, Customs 14. Ledger of Imports and 
Exports, Ireland, Customs 15. States of Navigation and 
Commerce, Customs 17. 

Custom House. 

Ledgers of Imports and Exports. 

British Museum, Add. MS. 29,903, Add. MSS. 11,255-6, Papers 
of Sir William Musgrave. 

Bodelian Library. 

North Papers. 

A certain number of documents are mentioned in the list which 
did not originate from the offices dealt with in the present volume, 
but which, from the general similarity of their contents, will be 
useful for the same purposes. No attempt, has, however, been 
made to give a complete list of such additional materials, and in 
particular the list does not include documents of one class which 
are important as supplementing or correcting the official statistics. 
These are the figures prepared by the various trading companies, 
of which the East India Company and the African Company were 
the most important. Many of them were produced on the occasions 
of parliamentary enquiries into the affairs of the companies, and 
some were published ; but it has seemed best to leave them to be 
dealt with, as they naturally are, in connexion with the histories 
of the companies. 

The word 'specified' in the following catalogue means that 
there are separate entries for a number of places or commodities 
as the case may be. 
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1 A word is missing, but wbat word hardly signifies, for it is a ' nil return/ 

2 Mull, fat mull and fat madder are names for the lowest of the four qualities of ' Dutch ' madder. 
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